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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

If  we  wished  to  study  the  geography  of  a particular 
region,  we  would  probably  begin  with  its  physical 
structure — the  mountains,  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  lakes, 
and  so  forth.  We  would  then  consider  the  climate — 
the  annual  rainfall,  the  prevailing  winds,  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  and  other  things  that  happen 
largely  because  of  the  structure  of  the  region. 

We  shall  proceed  in  the  same  way  in  this  book,  which 
is  a study  of  modern  society.  We  shall  study,  first, 
the  make-up  or  structure  of  society,  and,  second,  cer- 
tain happenings  or  processes  which  are  largely  due  to 
the  structure.  They  represent,  so  to  speak,  the  climate 
of  society. 

We  shall  deal  with  structure  under  these  headings: 

(1)  An  Industrial  Society;  (2)  The  Modern  Nation; 

(3)  The  Democratic  State;  (4)  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment; (5)  Associations  and  Classes;  (6)  Poverty. 

We  shall  examine  processes  under  the  headings: 

(1)  Social  Thinking;  (2)  The  Mob  Mind;  (3)  Propa- 
ganda; (4)  Barbaric  Survivals. 

In  our  geographical  study,  again,  we  would  keep 
another  point  in  mind,  especially  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  live  in  the  region  in  question.  We  would  be 
interested  in  how  to  protect  ourselves  in  that  climate, 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  clothes  to  wear  and  houses 
to  live  in.  We  might  even  carry  our  study  further  and 
consider  the  question  of  what  could  be  done  to  improve 
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the  physical  conditions.  Marshy  land  might  be  drained, 
trees  planted  and  roads  built.  While  we  could  not  do 
things  of  that  sort  ourselves,  we  would  keep  them  in 
mind  at  election-time  when  the  politicians  were  asking 
for  our  votes. 

In  our  study  of  processes  of  society,  we  shall  like- 
wise keep  in  mind  the  question  of  how  the  structure 
might  be  changed  and  the  processes  modified  in  order 
to  make  life  happier  and  better. 
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CHAPTER  I 


An  Industrial  Society 

What  do  we  mean  by  an  industrial  society!  If  you 
were  to  put  that  question  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes  as  he 
was  trudging  along  a street  in  Manchester  one  dull 
afternoon  in  'November,  he  would  probably  say  that  it 
is  a society  where  decent  men  lose  their  jobs  for  no 
reason  and  have  to  go  on  relief.  Thomas  was  feeling 
very  disheartened.  He  had  been  out  of  work  for  two 
years.  As  a foreman  in  the  factory  which  he  had 
entered  after  leaving  school,  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
himself  and  his  family  in  moderate  comfort.  Then 
something  happened,  something  of  which  he  had  stood 
in  dread  for  some  time.  The  chief  sent  for  Thomas 
and  told  him  that  his  department  was  to  be  closed. 
There  was  apparently  no  choice  in  the  matter  and 
nobody  was  to  blame  — orders  had  simply  ceased  to 
come  in.  Thomas’  savings  were  soon  exhausted  and 
he  went  on  relief.  He  became  one  of  a large  army  of 
workers  — young,  middle-aged  and  old  — who  spent 
their  days  in  the  disheartening  and  apparently  hope- 
less occupation  of  looking  for  work. 

As  he  walked  homewards,  he  was  wondering  dully 
what  the  world  was  coming  to.  A Barnes  become  a 
pauper ! That  is  how  he  put  it  to  himself.  The  family 
had  always  been  highly  respected,  so  far  as  Thomas 
knew  its  story.  Thomas’  grandfather  had  told  him 
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about  his  father  and  the  small  farm  in  Essex  on  which 
the  Barnes  had  lived  for  generations.  They  worked 
hard  on  the  farm — from  daybreak  to  dusk — but  they 
always  had  enough  to  eat.  Farmer  Barnes  produced 
the  bread,  butter,  eggs,  milk  and  fruit  which  his  family 
needed.  He  was  always  short  of  money,  but  he  did 
not  really  need  money  to  provide  his  family  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  good  old  days ! 

Thomas  had  heard  something,  it  is  true,  about  hard 
times  on  the  farm,  There  was  that  very  bad  time  when 
two  successive  seasons  of  wet  weather  ruined  the 
wheat  and  hay  crops,  and  the  potato  crop  failed.  There 
was  much  suffering  over  the  whole  countryside;  and 
there  was  no  government  relief.  People  helped  one 
another  as  much  as  they  could.  In  the  churches,  the 
clergymen  prayed  for  rain. 

Leaving  Thomas  for  the  present  to  his  reflections, 
let  us  compare  his  plight  with  that  of  his  progenitor, 
farmer  Barnes,  when  hard  times  occurred.  The 
farmer  knew  exactly  where  the  trouble  lay  and  what 
would  remove  it.  His  clergyman  prayed  for  rain. 
Thomas  was  far  from  seeing  clearly  what  was  at  the 
root  of  his  difficulties,  though  he  spent  a good  deal  of 
his  time  making  bitter  guesses  on  the  subject.  His 
clergyman  could  not  help  him.  The  farmer  knew  that, 
if  he  could  only  hold  out  for  a time,  the  weather  would 
right  itself ; Thomas  could  only  hope  for  something  to 
happen — he  knew  not  what. 

The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Thomas  is  living  in  a society  which  is  essen- 
tially different  in  certain  very  important  respects  from 
that  which  his  progenitor  knew.  To  understand  this 
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difference,  we  must  look  into  the  question  of  how  man 
in  the  past  has  solved  the  problem  with  which  both  of 
them  were  confronted:  the  problem  of  securing  the 
necessaries  of  life.  This  is  man’s  oldest  problem.  Let 
us  see  what  resources  he  has  at  his  disposal  for  dealing 
with  it. 

1.  He  can  take  whatever  he  finds  ready  to  his  hands 
in  the  way  of  fruit,  berries,  roots  and  other  edibles.  He 
can  he  simply  a gatherer.  He  will  use  no  tools  except 
perhaps  a pointed  stick  with  which  he  will  dig  in  the 
earth  for  roots.  In  certain  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  tropical  regions,  where  nature  is  very  bountiful, 
man  has  no  doubt  maintained  himself  in  this  very 
primitive  way.  In  general,  however,  food  is  not  to  he 
secured  so  easily ; he  must  invent  new  ways. 

2.  He  can  hunt  and  fish.  Here  we  have  a sort  of 
invention  or  discovery  (whichever  we  choose  to  call  it) 
that  has  enabled  man  to  live  in  regions  where  as  a mere 
gatherer  he  would  have  perished.  As  a hunter  and 
fisher,  early  man  made  use  of  a number  of  special  tools. 
One  of  these  was  the  dog,  which  he  managed  to  domes- 
ticate— nobody  knows  when  or  how.  There  was  the 
bow  and  arrow,  a weapon  which  is  found  among  primi- 
tive people  in  parts  of  the  earth  widely  separately 
from  one  another,  a fact  which  raises  a certain  very 
interesting  question  about  man’s  inventions,  namely: 
were  they  invented  independently  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  or  were  they  invented  only  once  and  then 
spread  around  by  imitation?  That  question  is  im- 
portant enough  to  note  in  passing,  but  we  cannot 
discuss  it  now.  There  are,  again,  inventions  which 
definitely  belong  to  special  regions.  Such  are  the 
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remarkable  blow-pipe  of  the  Amazon  Indians  and  the 
no  less  remarkable  boomerang  of  the  Australian 
Aboriginals. 

3.  He  can  domesticate  animals.  Having  already 
domesticated  the  dog  for  hunting  purposes,  man 
learned  to  domesticate  certain  other  animals  for  use  as 
a direct  source  of  food  supply.  He  reared  herds  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  which  supplied  him  with  food 
and  clothing.  To  lind  pasture  for  his  herds,  he 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  He  became  pastoral 
and  nomadic. 

4.  He  can  domesticate  both  plants  and  animals. 
Living  a pastoral  life,  man  was  dependent  on  what  the 
earth  happened  to  yield  in  a particular  region  and  at  a 
particular  season.  At  this  next  stage — the  agricultural 
stage,  as  it  is  called — man  grows  food  for  himself  and 
his  animals.  How  he  learned  to  domesticate  plants  is 
a mystery.  One  explanation  attributes  the  discovery 
to  the  genius  of  some  individual  or  individuals.  A 
more  curious  theory  is  that  the  discovery  grew  out  of  a 
certain  magical  practice  which  is  one  of  a great  group 
of  practices  known  as  fertility  cults.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  up  an  animal  that  is  used  for  food — the 
kangaroo,  for  example — and  scattering  the  pieces  here 
and  there,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  cause  the  animal 
to  become  plentiful.  Edible  plants  would  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way — this  time  with  better  luck.  In  any 
case,  however  it  came  about,  the  domestication  of 
plants  is  one  of  man’s  greatest  discoveries.  Because 
of  it,  he  was  able  to  live  a more  settled  life,  a condition 
which  no  doubt  started  him  on  the  road  to  civilization. 

Such  are  the  main  ways  in  which  man  can  supply 
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himself  with  food.  About  certain  other  needs  we  shall 
speak  presently.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  will  depend  on  his  environment  whether  he  will 
adopt  this  way  or  that  way,  or  a combination  of  several 
ways.  His  environment  may  force  upon  him  a purely 
pastoral  mode  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of  a certain  Mon- 
golian tribe  in  the  Gobi  desert.  The  region  is  waterless, 
and  suitable  neither  for  hunting  nor  agriculture.  The 
tribe  maintains  herds  which  it  supports  by  moving  in 
accordance  with  the  snowfall.  It  follows  the  snow,  much 
as  certain  Red  Indians  tribes  followed  the  buffalo. 
The  environment  may  restrict  him  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eskimo.  It  may  make  him 
primarily  a hunter  and  secondarily  an  agriculturist, 
like  the  plains  Indians,  who,  while  raising  corn  to  a 
limited  extent,  depended  mainly  on  the  buffalo. 

It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  (as  it  is  sometimes 
said)  that  these  modes  of  obtaining  food — the  gather- 
ing, the  hunting  and  fishing,  the  pastoral  and  the  agri- 
cultural modes — represent  successive  stages  through 
which  man  must  pass  on  his  way  to  civilization.  No 
doubt,  as  already  suggested,  the  agricultural  way  of 
life,  because  of  its  more  settled  character,  is  likely  to 
make  for  a higher  level  of  civilization  than  the  other 
modes.  A pastoral  society,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
necessarily  on  a higher  plane  than  a hunting  and  fish- 
ing society.  Least  of  all  can  we  say  that  one  way  is  a 
sign  of  greater  intelligence  than  another.  Hunting  and 
fishing  in  particular,  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
rather  primitive  pursuits,  are  often  carried  on  in  a 
manner  which  shows  considerable  intelligence.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  one  has  only  to  study  the  ingenious 
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devices  used  by  bunting  and  fishing  peoples,  such  as 
the  Red  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Eskimos. 

Under  any  form  of  society,  development  takes  place 
along  two  other  lines  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned. 
First,  there  is  the  growth  of  the  practical  arts,  the 
making  of  clothes,  shoes,  houses,  tools  and  so  on.  This 
development  proceeded  steadily  and  rather  slowly  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  until  the  coming  of  the  in- 
dustrial era,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Second,  there  is  the  growth  of  trade.  Trading  is 
indeed  one  of  man’s  earliest  inventions.  The  very 
primitive  Bushman  of  Central  Africa,  for  example, 
may  have  a standing  arrangement  for  barter  with  a 
member  of  a neighbouring  clan.  The  one  will  leave  an 
elephant’s  tusk  at  a spot  agreed  upon.  The  other  will 
take  the  tusk  and  leave  a spear-head  or  some  such 
article  in  its  place.  If  this  in  turn  is  removed,  the  deal 
is  satisfactorily  concluded ; if  not,  the  proceeding  con- 
tinues until  both  are  satisfied.  The  two  need  not  meet 
at  all,  but  the  one  never  thinks  of  doubting  the  good 
faith  of  the  other.  Even  in  the  jungle,  to  destroy  con- 
fidence is  to  kill  trade.  From  such  small  beginnings 
sprang  the  movement  which  has  led  man  to  build 
great  commercial  cities,  to  set  up  an  intricate  ma- 
chinery of  exchange  and  to  explore  practically  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  These  developments  had  already 
taken  place  before  the  coming  of  the  industrial  era. 

What  did  the  industrial  era  contribute  towards  man’s 
acquisition  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  Most  people 
will  answer  with  one  word : machinery.  The  answer  is 
not  quite  correct.  As  indicated  in  the  above  outline, 
man  has  always  used  tools;  he  has  even  been  defined 
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as  the  tool-using  animal.  Some  authorities,  indeed, 
instead  of  distinguishing  between  gathering,  pastoral, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  agricultural  stages,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  man  obtained  his  food,  have 
distinguished  between  the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  ages, 
according  to  the  material  of  which  he  constructed  his 
tools.  Now  a tool  is  a machine.  Hence  industrialization 
is  not  due  to  the  use  of  machinery.  It  is  due  to  the 
discovery  of  a new  source  of  power  for  operating  the 
machinery. 

The  new  source  of  power  is  nature  itself.  Man,  it  is 
true,  had  learned  long  ago  how  to  use  natural  forces 
to  help  him  in  his  work.  He  had  constructed  wind- 
mills, sail-boats  and  water-mills.  For  reasons  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  help  he  could  get  from  nature  was 
rather  limited  when  he  used  natural  forces  in  such 
ways.  In  the  main,  he  was  dependent  on  human  and 
animal  energy.  In  cultivating  the  land,  harvesting  the 
crops,  making  clothes,  shoes,  houses,  and  in  moving 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  only  energy  he  could 
command  was  what  could  be  produced  by  the  physical 
exertions  of  servants,  slaves  and  animals.  Little  won- 
der that  he  had  always  found  it  a hard  struggle  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  appealed 
to  him  more  and  more  as  he  became  civilized. 

The  new  source  of  power  came  as  the  result  of  the 
development  of  science,  especially  the  science  of 
physics.  It  did  not  come  suddenly.  In  1620  Bacon 
published  his  Novum  Organon , in  which  he  taught  that 
knowledge  is  power  and  urged  his  fellowmen  to  devote 
themselves  to  a careful,  scientific  study  of  nature.  Sir 
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Isaac  Newton  (1642-1722)  gave  a great  impetus  to  the 
study  of  physics  hy  his  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  It  took  men,  however,  more  than  half  a 
century  to  discover  the  practical  application  which 
was  going  to  bring  about  a revolution  in  industry.  This 
was  the  use  of  steam.  Even  after  the  use  of  steam  had 
been  discovered  and  steam-engines  were  employed  for 
certain  purposes,  such  as  pumping  water  out  of  the 
mines,  it  took  another  half-century  to  devise  an  engine 
which  was  really  satisfactory.  The  satisfactory  steam- 
engine  came  no  more  suddenly  than  the  satisfactory 
motor  car.  It  came  with  the  invention  of  a device  (the 
separate  condenser,  1796)  which  finally  made  the 
steam-engine  a valuable  and  highly  economical  tool. 
It  is  this  device  (and  not  the  steam-engine  itself)  that 
we  owe  to  James  Watt.  From  then  on,  steam  was  king 
— until  the  coming  of  yet  another  change,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently. 

Before  the  advent  of  steam,  the  cotton-mills  in  Eng- 
land had  been  driven  by  water-power.  They  had  to  be 
built  where  this  power  was  available,  often  in  isolated 
and  very  inconvenient  spots.  Now  they  could  be  con- 
centrated within  easy  reach  of  the  coal-fields  and  the 
sea.  The  result  was  that  great  cities  grew  up,  especi- 
ally in  the  north  of  England,  where  there  was  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  both  coal  and  iron.  New  machines  were 
invented,  and  the  era  of  mass  production  was  ushered 
in.  England  imported  raw  cotton  from  America  and 
sent  the  finished  products  all  over  the  world.  Other 
forms  of  manufacture  also  flourished.  England  became 
an  industrial  instead  of  an  agricultural  country. 

For  reasons  we  need  not  stay  to  consider  here,  the 
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industrial  development  took  place  in  England  consider- 
ably before  it  occurred  in  other  countries.  This  meant 
that  these  countries  were  largely  markets  for  British 
manufactured  goods.  What  would  happen  if  these 
countries  also  became  industrialized?  We  shall  see 
presently.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Britain  had  another  string  to  her  industrial  bow.  She 
was  rapidly  acquiring  possessions  in  uncivilized  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Africa.  These  were  valuable  not 
only  as  markets  but  even  more  as  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  this  search  for  new  markets  and  new  sources 
of  raw  materials  she  met  with  some  competition  from 
certain  other  European  countries,  but  the  rivalry  had 
not  yet  become  serious.  She  was  on  the  crest  of  a great 
wave  of  industrial  prosperity.  But  there  were  rocks 
ahead. 

The  Great  War  precipitated  economic  troubles  which 
were  certain  to  come  in  any  case.  It  did  so  in  two  ways. 
First,  England,  for  reasons  easy  to  see,  had  to 
turn  to  the  United  States  for  much  of  the  material 
she  needed  for  the  war.  The  result  was  a great  speed- 
ing up  of  the  industries  of  that  country.  Second,  “the 
war  to  end  war”  had  taught  the  great  nations  the 
vital  importance  (in  the  event  of  another  war)  of  being 
independent  of  other  countries  for  the  goods  they 
needed.  While  the  war  affected  the  situation  in  these 
two  ways,  there  was  another  and  vastly  more  import- 
ant factor  at  work. 

Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881  had  been 
entertained  by  a very  novel  spectacle,  a lamp  which 
needed  no  oil.  No  doubt  most  of  them  thought  it  merely 
an  exhibition  freak  and  paid  little  heed  to  it.  It  was 
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electric  light.  Ten  years  later,  many  of  the  larger 
cities  had  begun  to  use  it.  The  exhibit  in  Paris  was  in 
truth  the  outcome  of  careful  studies  which  had  been 
carried  on  quietly  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  names  of  two  men  are  especially  memorable  in  this 
connection.  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867)  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  induced  current.  Clerk  Maxwell 
(1831-1879)  worked  out  an  electric-magnetic  theory  of 
light  and  thus  put  the  study  of  electricity  on  a defin- 
itely scientific  basis. 

Before  the  end  of  the  same  eventful  century,  still 
another  movement  was  under  way.  In  1870,  Hack  of 
Vienna  produced  an  oil-engine,  a very  clumsy  and  un- 
satisfactory contrivance,  but  still  an  oil-engine.  Bray- 
ton,  an  American,  produced  an  improved  form  in  1873. 
It  was  Daimler,  however,  who  produced  (1883)  the 
small  type  of  engine  with  rapid  revolutions  which 
marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  era  of  oil-driven 
vehicles. 

During  these  years,  in  other  words,  a new  industrial 
revolution — an  electricity  and  oil  revolution — was  in 
progress.  By  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  it  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  England,  as  we  have  seen,  had  had 
a good  start  in  the  industrial  race,  when  industrialism 
was  based  on  steam.  Now,  however,  England  was  run- 
ning under  definite  handicaps.  The  change  from  coal  to 
electricity  and  oil  put  the  United  States,  for  example, 
in  a distinctly  favorable  position.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  for  four  years  England’s  energies  were  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Little  wonder 
that  she  found  herself  lagging  in  the  industrial  race. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  moreover,  Europe  was  in  a state 
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of  disorder  which  made  it  impossible  to  resume  normal 
trading  relations.  England  found  her  best  markets 
gone.  There  were  no  longer  enough  orders  to  keep  the 
coal-mines  and  factories  working  full  time,  and 
Thomas  Barnes,  whom  I hope  you  have  not  forgotten, 
lost  his  job. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  an  industrial  society.  We  are  referring,  of 
course,  to  an  industrial  society  as  we  now  have  it.  Let 
us  note  the  important  points. 

1.  It  is  a society  in  which  the  production  of  goods 
depends  on  the  practical  application  of  scientific 
knowledge.  That  is  the  fundamental  fact.  Science  dis- 
covers hidden  sources  of  power — power  which  can  be 
controlled  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  user. 

The  question  which  suggests  itself  under  this  head- 
ing is:  after  steam,  oil  and  electricity,  what  next? 
Scientists  have  been  thinking  about  other  possible 
sources  of  power.  There  is  unlimited  energy,  it  is  said, 
in  the  atom ; what  is  needed  is  a way  of  releasing  and 
controlling  that  energy.  A way  might  be  found,  again, 
by  which  the  energy  of  the  sun  might  be  directly  used. 
Botanists  talk  of  a process  called  photosynthesis,  the 
mysterious  process  by  which  plants  make  use  of  the 
energy  from  sunlight.  Here  is  a source  of  power.  Can 
it  be  understood  and  controlled?  The  direct  use  of  the 
energy  of  the  atom  or  the  sun  would  mean  another  and 
even  greater  revolution.  We  are  probably  much  far- 
ther away  from  this  revolution  than  the  popular 
writers  on  science  would  have  us  believe.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  scientists  have  even  begun  to  talk 
about  it  has  much  significance.  The  possibilities  of 
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science  in  this  direction  may  well  make  ns  wonder  with 
Mr.  Barnes  “what  the  world  is  coming  to.” 

2.  The  prosperity  of  a particular  country  is  apt  to 
be  profoundly  affected  by  any  change  in  the  source  of 
power. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  control  of  the  sources  of 
power  (as  well  as  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  such 
as  metal  and  rubber,  which  our  present  industrial 
society  needs)  is  a bone  of  contention  among  the  great 
nations.  When  such  sources  are  definitely  limited,  as 
they  now  are,  nations  are  apt  to  fight  for  possession  of 
them.  Perhaps  we  may  have  to  wait  for  the  scientific 
developments  referred  to  above  before  this  cause  of 
dispute  among  nations  is  finally  removed.  If  scientific 
discovery  and  technical  invention  brought  new  and  un- 
limited sources  of  power  within  the  reach  of  every 
nation,  there  would  be  as  little  reason  for  fighting 
about  them  as  there  is  for  fighting  about  the  supply  of 
fresh  air. 

3.  More  and  more,  machines  take  the  place  of  men. 

Industrialization  gave  a tremendous  impetus  to  in- 
vention— the  invention  of  machines  for  making  the 
fullest  use  of  the  power  available.  Every  new  machine 
is  a threat  to  somebody’s  job.  Here  we  see  another 
feature  of  industrialism:  technological  unemployment 
or  unemployment  due  to  the  invention  of  new  mach- 
inery. A mechanical  shovel  may  be  used  to  dig  the  site 
of  a new  house.  With  a few  mighty  scoops,  it  can  do 
what  a man  would  need  a whole  day  to  do.  So,  too,  in 
every  sphere  of  industry : the  machine  is  replacing  the 
man. 

We  are  not  concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  ques- 
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tion  of  how  to  find  a solution  of  this  problem.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  solution,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  calling 
a halt  to,  or  even  imposing  any  check  on,  the  invention 
of  machinery.  When  technological  unemployment  first 
began  to  appear  (and  that  was  early  in  the  industrial 
era)  riots  occurred  and  machinery  was  smashed.  In 
our  own  day,  some  people  have  suggested  that  science 
should  “take  a holiday”  for  ten  years  or  more;  that  is, 
scientific  research  should  be  temporarily  stopped.  All 
such  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  are  childish. 
History  shows  clearly  enough  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  prevent  man  from  exercising  his  faculties  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  making  of  new  tools. 

4.  Mass  production  of  goods  occurs  on  an  increas- 
ing scale. 

When  the  main  source  of  power  was  human  and 
animal  labour,  there  were  definite  limits  to  what  could 
be  produced.  With  the  new  sources  of  power  and  the 
new  machinery,  goods  can  be  produced  in  vastly 
greater  quantities.  They  are  so  produced,  and  for  an 
obvious  reason.  The  factories  are  owned  by  private 
individuals  and  operated  for  private  profit.  This  means 
competition.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  public  will 
buy  where  it  can  buy  most  cheaply.  Manufacturers 
will  therefore  compete  with  one  another  in  lowering 
prices.  Obviously,  it  will  pay  to  sell  an  article  at  a 
fraction-of-a-cent  profit  if  it  can  be  sold  in  very  large 
quantities. 

5.  Civilized  countries  come  to  be  dependent  on  one 
another  for  various  raw  materials  and  products  of  in- 
dustry. 
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According  to  a doctrine  known  as  economic  nation- 
alism, the  different  nations  should  aim  at  making  them- 
selves independent  of  all  other  nations.  Whether  that 
may  be  possible  in  the  future  we  need  not  enquire.  It 
is  clearly  not  possible  now  without  a serious  reduc- 
tion of  the  standard  of  living  in  every  nation.  One 
investigation  shows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, industries  such  as  the  automobile,  the  electrical, 
the  clothing,  the  radio  and  others  use  materials  im- 
ported from  a dozen  to  two  dozen  different  countries. 
Investigation  of  the  industries  of  other  countries 
would  doubtless  show  a similar  state  of  affairs. 

6.  Industrial  groups  compete  with  one  another  for 
markets. 

This  is  a result  of  the  mass  production  just  men- 
tioned. It  is  rather  a serious  result  for  the  reason  that 
the  industrial  groups  are  usually  in  a position  to  in- 
fluence their  respective  governments.  The  competition 
between  private  industrial  groups  is  therefore  apt  to 
develop  into  a competition  between  governments,  and 
this,  again,  as  we  shall  see  in  a later  chapter,  may  come 
to  express  itself  in  a spirit  of  suspicion  and  antagon- 
ism between  nations.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  that  may 
bring. 

7.  Periods  of  prosperity  are  followed  by  periods 
of  depression.  This,  too,  is  a result  of  the  conditions 
we  have  just  been  talking  about.  It  is  rather  amusingly 
illustrated  in  a little  primer  which  is  used  in  the  schools 
of  Russia.  Here  is  the  illustration : 

Mr.  Fox  acquires  money — one  million  dollars.  But  money 
must  not  remain  idle.  Mr.  Fox  looks  through  newspapers, 
he  consults  friends,  he  employs  agents.  From  morning  till 
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night  the  agents  comb  the  city,  look  about  and  make  enquiries. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  of  Mr.  Fox? 

At  last  a business  is  found.  Hats ! That  is  what  one  should 
make.  Hats  sell;  men  get  rich. 

There  is  nothing  to  hesitate  about.  Mr.  Fox  builds  a hat 
factory. 

The  same  idea  occurs  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Box,  and  Mr. 
Crox,  and  Mr.  Nox.  And  they  all  begin  to  build  hat  fac- 
tories simultaneously. 

Within  half  a year  there  are  several  new  hat  factories  in 
the  country.  Shops  are  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  hat-boxes. 
Storerooms  are  bursting  with  them.  Everywhere  there  are 
posters,  signs,  advertisements:  HATS,  HATS,  HATS.  A 
great  many  more  hats  are  made  than  are  needed — twice  as 
many,  three  times  as  many.  And  the  factories  continue  to 
work  at  full  speed. 

And  here  something  happens  that  neither  Mr.  Fox,  nor 
Mr.  Box,  nor  Mr.  Nox,  nor  Mr.  Crox  anticipated.  The 
public  stops  buying  hats.  Mr.  Nox  lowers  his  price  twenty 
cents;  Mr.  Crox  forty  cents;  Mr.  Fox  sells  hats  at  a loss  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  business  grows  worse  and 
worse. 

In  all  of  the  papers  advertisements  appear : 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  ONLY  ONE  HEAD,  BUT  THAT 
DOES  NOT  MEAN  AT  ALL  THAT  YOU  SHOULD 
WEAR  ONLY  ONE  HAT. 

EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  HAVE  THREE  HATS. 
BUY  THE  HATS  OF  MR.  FOX! 


Mr.  Box  offers  to  sell  hats  on  a three-year-installment 
plan. 

Mr.  Nox  announces  a sale : 
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ONLY  FOR  ONE  DAY! 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  OPPORTUNITY! 


But  this  does  not  help.  Mr.  Fox  lowers  the  wages  of  his 
workers  one  dollar  a week.  Mr  Crox  lowers  the  wages  two 
dollars  a week.  Again  business  grows  worse  and  worse. 

All  at  once — STOP ! Mr.  Fox  closes  his  factory.  Two 
thousand  workers  are  discharged  and  permitted  to  go  wher- 
ever they  please.  The  following  day  the  factory  of  Mr.  Nox 
stops.  In  a week  practically  all  hat  factories  are  standing 
idle.  Thousands  of  workers  are  without  work.  New  machines 
grow  rusty.  Buildings  are  sold  for  wreckage. 

A year  or  two  pass.  The  hats  bought  from  Nox,  Fox,  Box 
and  Crox  wear  out.  The  public  once  more  begins  to  buy 
hats.  Hat  stores  become  empty.  From  the  top  shelves  dusty 
cartons  are  taken  down.  There  are  not  enough  hats.  Prices 
on  hats  go  up. 

And  now,  not  Mr.  Fox,  but  a certain  Mr.  Doodle  thinks  of 
a profitable  business — the  building  of  a hat  factory.  The 
same  idea  also  enters  the  heads  of  other  wise  and  business- 
like people — Mr.  Boodle,  Mr.  Foodie,  and  Mr.  Noodle.  And 
the  old  story  begins  over  again. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  inaccurate  picture  of  what 
has  happened  and  must  continue  to  happen  under  con- 
ditions of  unrestrained  mass  production  and  competi- 
tion. 

Clearly,  the  industrialization  of  society  has  given 
rise  to  serious  problems.  What  can  be  done  about 
them?  This  question  has  divided  thinkers  into  two 
great  opposing  camps.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  means  of  production  (mines, 
oilfields,  factories)  and  the  means  of  distribution  (rail- 
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ways  are  at  present  the  most  important)  should  not  be 
privately  owned  at  all.  They  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  state.  In  this  Avay,  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  selling  of  goods  can  be  regulated,  with  the 
result  that  Thomas  Barnes  and  thousands  like  him  will 
no  longer  find  themselves  suddenly  precipitated  from 
a good  job  into  no  job  at  all.  This  is  the  position  of 
socialism.  Some  socialists  hold  that  the  change  must 
come  suddenly;  others  maintain  that  it  should  be 
brought  about  gradually.  They  are  at  one,  however, 
in  believing  that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  replacing  private  by  public  ownership. 

Opposed  to  them  are  the  people  who  believe  that  it 
is  better  to  retain  private  ownership  and  try  to  regu- 
late it  for  the  public  good.  They  claim  that  the  system 
of  private  ownership  gives  individuals  of  exceptional 
energy  and  enterprise  an  incentive  which  would  be  lost 
under  the  regime  of  socialism.  The  problems  we  have 
been  talking  about  are  due,  they  say,  to  abuses  of  the 
system  of  private  ownership ; and  these  abuses  can  be 
checked.  This  is  the  position,  essentially,  of  all  politi- 
cal groups  other  than  the  socialists.  Conservatives  and 
liberals  may  differ  as  to  what  exactly  the  abuses  are 
and  how  they  are  to  be  checked.  They  are  at  one,  how- 
ever, in  accepting  the  principle  of  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution.  This  is 
the  fundamental  cleavage  in  political  opinion  at  the 
present  day ; all  other  differences  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance. We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  arguments 
pro  and  con;  for  these  you  can  consult  the  thinkers  and 
practical  politicians  on  both  sides.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  nobody  now  — at  least  nobody 
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worth  listening  to — maintains  that  the  old  system  of 
private  ownership  and  enterprise,  without  check  or 
control  of  any  sort,  can  he  justified. 

It  remains  to  make  one  final  point  about  our  indus- 
trial society.  We  have  seen  that  scientific  discovery 
and  invention  are  the  foundation  of  it.  That  very 
science  which  has  immeasurably  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  tools  man  can  use  to  maintain  life  has  at  the 
same  time  immeasurably  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
weapons  he  can  use  to  destroy  life.  Industrialism,  in 
other  words,  has  completely  changed  the  picture,  so  far 
as  war  is  concerned.  That  point  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  reading  some  of  the  chapters  that  follow. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  When  motor  cars  largely  replaced  bicycles  bicycle- 
mechanics  escaped  unemployment  by  becoming  motor-mech- 
anics. Can  you  think  of  other  examples  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing  (a)  that  happened  in  the  past,  and  (b)  that  are  likely 
to  happen  in  the  near  future? 

(2)  The  use  of  the  wheel  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  really 
epoch-making  inventions  in  man’s  history.  Why?  What  do 
you  think  may  have  suggested  this  device  to  him  in  the  first 
instance  ? 

(3)  Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  practically  no  artificial 
silk.  This  invention  has  had  important  effects  on  (1)  certain 
forms  of  employment;  (2)  changes  in  fashion;  (3)  the  home 
duties  of  women;  (4)  natural  resources;  (5)  class  distinc- 
tions (see  ch.  6,  p.  95).  What  are  those  effects? 

(4)  Some  people  think  that  the  airplane,  telephone,  radio 
and  the  like  will  decentralize  our  great  cities;  that  is,  they 
will  make  it  possible  to  have  factories,  offices,  residences,  etc., 
separate  from  one  another  and  not,  as  now,  crowded  into  one 
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region.  How  far,  to  your  knowledge,  is  that  already  happen- 
ing? Can  you  see  limits  to  the  process — limits  that  further 
inventions  will  not  remove? 

(5)  You  find  yourself  living  on  an  island  inhabited  by 
savages.  You  learn  their  language  and  tell  them  about  the 
wonderful  things  (electric  light,  telephones,  etc.,  etc.,)  in 
your  own  country.  They  are  so  impressed  that  they  make 
you  Chief  and  ask  you  to  go  ahead  and  get  them  those  things. 
Remember  that  you  have  all  the  human  labour  you  want  and, 
also,  all  the  raw  materials — of  course  in  their  natural  state. 
What  could  you  do? 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Modern  Nation 

Nationalism,  like  the  industrialism  we  have  just  been 
discussing,  is  a modern  growth.  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  growth  of  the  nations  would  take  us 
far  back  into  history,  even  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  What  we  are  concerned  with  in  this 
chapter,  however,  is  something  modern,  which  had  its 
beginnings,  roughly  speaking,  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  and  underwent  rapid  devel- 
opment during  the  nineteenth  century.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  the  story  of  that  development  although  it  is  a 
very  interesting  story  indeed.  We  shall  concern  our- 
selves with  two  questions.  (1)  What  conditions  give 
rise  to  the  sentiment  of  nationalism?  In  other  words, 
what  constitutes  a nation,  in  the  modern  sense?  (2) 
What  kind  of  problem  does  nationalism  create  for  the 
civilized  world  of  to-day? 

Nation  and  Race. 

In  trying  to  answer  our  first  question,  we  must  begin 
by  distinguishing  between  nation  and  race.  If  these 
two  words  are  correctly  used,  they  mean  quite  different 
things. 

‘Race’  means  the  stock  or  breed  from  which  the 
different  peoples  of  the  world  have  originally  sprung. 
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Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  how  many  races  can  be 
distinguished  throughout  the  world  as  a whole,  but 
they  are  in  agreement  about  the  races  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  (and  hence  also  the  white  in- 
habitants of  North  America)  have  sprung.  There  are 
three  such  races : the  Nordic,  the  Alpine  and  the  Medit- 
erranean. The  Nordic  race  inhabited  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  approximately  the  region  now  occu- 
pied by  the  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  North-Eastern  Germany.  The  Alpine  race,  as  the 
name  reminds  us,  inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Central  Europe,  while  the  Mediterranean  race  lived 
along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Medit- 
erranean Sea. 

How  are  these  races  distinguished  from  one  another? 
The  answer  is : by  certain  physical  marks  or  character- 
istics. The  shape  of  the  head,  the  stature,  and  the 
colour  of  hair,  skin  and  eyes  are  the  marks  which 
scholars  go  by  in  distinguishing  races.  The  members 
of  the  Nordic  race  are  ‘Hong-heads”,  i.e.  the  skull  is 
long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  This  race  is  also 
described  as  tall,  with  fair  hair,  fair  skin  and  light 
eyes.  The  Mediterraneans  are  also  long-heads,  but 
they  are  much  shorter  and  darker  than  the  Nordics. 
The  members  of  the  Alpine  race  are  “round-heads” 
and  are  also  rather  short  and  dark. 

It  is  important  not  to  forget  that  the  distinguishing 
marks  are  always  physical  in  nature.  Can  the  races  be 
at  all  distinguished  from  one  another  by  mental  char- 
acteristics? Is  any  one  of  them,  for  instance,  more 
intelligent  or  more  courageous  than  the  others  ? Some 
writers  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  Nordic  is  the 
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superior  race  and  that  a country  such  as  the  United 
States  of  America  should  give  the  preference  to  immi- 
grants belonging  to  this  race.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  no  good  case  has  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  for 
this  idea  of  Nordic  supremacy,  as  it  is  called.  Each 
race  may  indeed  have  mental  characteristics  of  its 
own,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  what  these 
are.  The  races  have  become  so  mixed  in  the  course  of 
their  long  history  and  many  migrations  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  certain  of  finding  pure  representatives  of 
them  anywhere.  Hitler  has  been  telling  the  Germans 
that  they  must  keep  their  race  pure.  The  truth  is,  as 
every  scholar  knows,  that  Germany  is  a mixture  of 
races,  especially  of  the  Nordic  and  Alpine  races,  and 
has  been  so  even  from  very  early  times.  France  is  a 
mixture  of  all  three  races,  Britain  more  especially  of 
two,  the  Nordic  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  complete  the  mixture  must  be  in  the  United 
States. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  when  we  are  talking  about 
races,  we  are  talking  about  physical  qualities,  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  these  qualities  are  a sign  of  really 
important  differences  between  men.  When  we  are  talk- 
ing about  nations,  we  have  in  mind  other  kinds  of  qual- 
ities altogether.  It  is  reasonable  and  important  to  ask 
what  nation  a man  belongs  to  and  what  qualities  he  is 
likely  to  have  because  he  belongs  to  it.  It  is  futile  to 
ask  these  questions  with  reference  to  race.  It  follows 
that,  when  we  are  dealing  with  any  social  or  political 
problem,  it  is  best  to  forget  about  race. 

Let  us  return  to  our  question:  what  constitutes  a 
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nation,  in  the  modern  sense?  There  are  several  factors, 
and  we  must  try  to  realize  the  importance  of  each. 

(1)  A Common  Territory. 

This  is  essential.  Individuals  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  may  be  alike  in  language,  customs  and  other 
important  respects,  but  they  do  not  constitute  a nation 
unless  they  have  a country  of  their  own.  We  do  not, 
for  example,  talk  of  the  Jews  as  a nation;  we  refer 
to  them  as  a people.  It  is  true  that  members  of  a nation 
may  in  actual  fact  be  scattered  widely  over  the  earth. 
This  happens  when  a nation  plants  colonies.  Even  so, 
however,  there  is  always  a homeland  or  fatherland 
which  the  colonists  recognize  as  theirs.  When  they 
cease  to  think  of  themselves  thus,  they  are  already,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Dominions,  on  the  way  to 
becoming  new  nations. 

(2)  A Common  Language. 

This  is  very  important  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
thinkers,  not  essential.  They  point  out  that  the  Swiss 
are  a nation  and  that  there  are  three  languages  spoken 
in  Switzerland.  There  are  two  recognized  languages 
in  Canada,  and  there  is  so  far  no  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  this  fact  will  prevent  Canada  from  becoming 
a full-fledged  nation.  This  is  true,  but  nevertheless  the 
possession  of  a common  language  does  assist  greatly 
in  the  developing  of  a strong  national  spirit  and  the 
lack  of  a common  language  at  least  retards  the  growth 
of  that  spirit.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear : the  posses- 
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sion  of  a common  language  or  of  closely  similar  lan- 
guages does  not  in  itself  mean  that  two  peoples  are 
members  of  one  nation  or  are  ever  likely  to  become 
such.  The  two  distinct  nations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America  have  the  same  language. 
The  relationship  of  French  Canada  to  France  in 
Europe  is  another  convincing  illustration  of  the  same 
point. 

(3)  A Common  Religion. 

We  must  decide  what  we  mean  by  the  phrase  “com- 
mon religion  ’ ’.  It  may  mean  that  all  the  people  in  ques- 
tion profess  the  same  world  religion — Christianity, 
Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
we  mean  this,  then  we  can  say  that  without  a common 
religion  a people  cannot  become  a nation.  It  is  possible 
that  modern  Russia  may  disprove  this  statement,  but 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  The  phrase  “common  re- 
ligion” may  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people 
profess  the  same  form  of  world  religion ; they  are,  for 
example,  all  Protestants  or  all  Catholics.  Is  a common 
religion  essential,  in  this  narrower  sense  of  the  phrase? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  feeling 
of  unity  among  the  members  of  a nation.  Indeed,  as 
history  shows,  there  was  a time  when  Protestants  be- 
lieved that  Catholics,  just  because  they  were  Catholics, 
could  not  be  loyal  members  of  the  nation,  and  when 
Catholics  distrusted  Protestants  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  The  result  was  that,  when  one  group  was  in 
power,  the  other  was  apt  to  be  abused  and  persecuted. 
At  a time,  the  same  thing  happened  among  the  Pro- 
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testants  themselves — between  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Presbyterians,  for  example.  Civilized  nations  today, 
and  especially  the  younger  nations,  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  rejected  this  idea  and  believe 
that  a genuine  national  spirit  can  exist  along  with  dif- 
ferences in  religious  practice  and  belief. 

(4)  Common  Habits,  Manners  and  Customs. 

This  factor  is  very  important.  The  three  words — 
habits,  manners,  customs — mean  very  much  the  same 
thing.  They  refer  to  the  way  in  which  people  do  those 
things  which  are  not  actually  regulated  by  law.  Some 
of  the  things  in  question  may  be  quite  important,  such 
as  the  habit  of  being  respectful  to  old  people  or,  again, 
the  habit  of  taking  a bath.  Some  of  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  quite  trivial  in  themselves,  such  as  the 
habit  of  carrying  a walking  stick  or  of  “dunking”  your 
bread.  But  the  cumulative  effect  may  be  very  great. 
Taken  together,  they  make  us  feel  that  certain  people 
are  somehow  quite  different  from  ourselves,  and  this 
feeling  may  easily  pass  into  a feeling  of  irritation  and 
dislike.  The  British  soldiers  in  France  were  apt  to 
react  in  this  way  to  the  French  soldiers.  As  one 
British  soldier  put  it:  “I  don’t  like  them  although  I 
have  no  reason  for  not  liking  them.  They’re  just  dif- 
ferent— they  even  smoke  different  cigarettes.” 

Anyone  who  has  returned  from  a short  visit  to  a 
foreign  country  will  remember  how  “at  home”  he  felt 
when  he  saw  the  policeman  wearing  the  same  old  uni- 
forms, the  porters  handling  the  baggage  and  the  news- 
boys rushing  him  with  their  ‘specials’,  all  in  the  same 
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old  way.  We  see  here  the  main  reason  why  foreigners 
appear  queer.  A person  must  he  very  tolerant  and 
broadminded  to  allow  for  the  many  and  subtle  differ- 
ences which  mark  the  actions  of  the  foreigner  and  to 
avoid  putting  him  down  as  not  only  queer  but  also 
objectionable,  and  even  wicked. 

(5)  Common  Traditions. 

This  factor  is  also  very  important.  By  a tradition 
is  meant  an  idea  or  belief  which  has  been  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  another  and  is  accepted  without 
question.  Some  of  these  beliefs  are  religious  beliefs; 
we  have  already  talked  about  them.  In  addition  to  re- 
ligion, there  are  two  other  great  sources  of  a people’s 
traditions.  One  is  literature,  the  other  is  history. 

Let  us  consider  literature.  The  great  poets,  drama- 
tists and  novelists  give  expression  to  the  inmost  feel- 
ings and  aspirations  of  a people,  and,  moreover,  create 
feelings  and  aspirations  which,  without  them,  would 
never  have  been  born.  They  may  give  a nation  a pic- 
ture of  itself  which  will  always  remain  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  mind.  The  historical  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare have  done  not  a little  in  this  way  for  England. 
The  country  itself  may  be  idealized  and  glorified,  as  in 
the  memorable  lines : 

“This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 
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This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a wall, 

Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England.” 

For  centuries,  Englishmen  of  all  classes  have  read  or 
have  listened  to  these  lines.  They  are  Shakespeare’s 
way  of  saying  what  the  patriotic  American,  referring 
to  his  own  homeland,  summed  up  in  three  words : God’s 
own  country.  When  people  begin  to  think  of  their 
country  as  God’s  own  country,  they  may  presently 
come  to  thing  of  themselves  as  God’s  own  people, 
envied  by  “less  happier  lands”. 

There  is  one  part  of  a nation’s  literature  which  is 
very  important  in  this  connection.  It  is  called  folk 
literature.  This  means  the  songs,  ballads  and  stories 
which  the  “folk”  (the  masses  of  the  people)  have  sung 
and  listened  to  from  one  generation  to  another.  As  a 
rule,  nobody  knows  who  produced  these  songs  and 
stories  or  where  they  came  from,  but  they  do  a great 
deal  towards  making  the  people  who  enjoy  them  think 
and  feel  alike  about  life  and  its  more  elemental  experi- 
ences ; in  short,  they  make  for  unity.  It  was  this  that 
impressed  the  man  who  said : ‘ ‘ Let  me  make  the  songs 
of  a people,  and  I do  not  care  who  makes  the  laws.” 
Let  us  consider  history  next.  The  history  of  a people 
purports  to  be  the  true  story  of  what  happened  to  that 
people.  History,  however,  is  never  quite  that.  It  is 
rather  a story  with  all  sorts  of  embellishments  or  fanci- 
ful touches,  and  all  sorts  of  inaccuracies  which  nobody 
thinks  of  questioning.  Not  until  recently  did  writers  of 
history  trouble  themselves  much  about  accuracy. 
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Earlier  historians  were  frankly  concerned  to  make 
their  own  countries  show  up  well  in  the  story.  Picture 
yourself  writing  the  story  of  your  own  life,  and  all  the 
time  very  anxious  to  make  a good  impression  on  your 
readers.  You  can  imagine  how  accurate  your  story 
would  be. 

The  result  is  that  a nation  acquires  certain  ideas 
about  itself,  ideas  which  represent  a very  important 
part  of  its  national  tradition.  It  may  come  to  think  of 
itself,  for  example,  as  always  having  been  surrounded 
by  scheming  and  hostile  neighbours,  as  always  having 
fought  in  a just  cause,  as  always  having  won  its  battles 
except  in  a few  cases  when  it  was  beaten  through 
treachery  or  sheer  bad  luck,  as  made  up  of  men  and 
women  with  courage  and  initiative  above  the  average, 
and  as  destined  for  great  things  in  the  future.  To  a 
certain  extent,  such  traditions  may  be  well  founded, 
and  even  if  they  are  not,  they  may  be  of  some  value : 
people  try  to  live  up  to  their  ideas  of  themselves. 
Whether  they  are  valuable  or  harmful  in  their  conse- 
quences, they  are  a very  important  ingredient  in  the 
make-up  of  the  national  spirit. 

(6)  Common  Institutions. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  of  all.  An 
institution  means  a more  or  less  permanent  arrange- 
ment which  a people  has  made  for  dealing  with  certain 
important  social  and  political  matters.  Marriage,  for 
example,  is  a social  institution  for  dealing  with  the 
mating  of  men  and  women.  The  church  and  the  school 
are  other  social  institutions,  the  former  for  the  expres- 
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sion  and  direction  of  religious  feelings,  the  latter  for 
the  training  of  the  young.  Representative  government, 
which  we  shall  talk  about  in  the  next  chapter,  is  a poli- 
tical institution.  There  are,  again,  legal  institutions 
for  dealing  with  problems  of  justice,  crime  and  punish- 
ment. Trial  by  jury  is  a case  in  point.  You  can  easily 
think  of  other  examples. 

Such  institutions  touch  the  individual  very  closely  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  his  life.  In  some  coun- 
tries, for  instance,  the  individual  knows  that  there  is 
no  power  that  can  put  him  in  prison  except  after  an 
open  trial,  conducted  in  accordance  with  well-recog- 
nized rules.  We  shall  best  grasp  the  significance  of 
social  and  political  institutions  if  we  take  one  of  them 
as  an  illustration  and  try  to  see  what  it  means  in  prac- 
tice. 

Let  us  take  an  institution  which  has  been  especially 
developed  by  English-speaking  peoples,  namely,  the 
institution  of  local  self-government.  This  means  the 
practice  of  leaving  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  to  the 
different  localities  or  districts  of  which  the  country  is 
made  up.  In  England,  certain  powers  are  exercised  by 
the  counties,  in  the  United  States,  similar  powers  are 
exercised  by  the  different!  states  of  the  Union,  in  Can- 
ada, they  are  exercised  by  the  provinces.  Furthermore, 
within  the  counties,  states  or  provinces,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  towns  and  smaller  localities  are  given 
power  to  deal  with  certain  matters  of  purely  local  im- 
portance. 

This  process  of  delegating  authority  to  smaller 
groups  is  know  as  decentralization:  the  ‘central’  gov- 
ernment leaves  certain  powers  in  the  hands  of  more 
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local  bodies.  It  did  not,  however,  grow  up  everywhere 
in  just  this  way.  In  England,  for  instance,  what  hap- 
pened was  that  in  some  cases  powers  were  given  to  the 
local  bodies  while  in  other  cases  powers  which  the  local 
bodies  had  long  exercised  were  taken  from  them.  In 
any  case,  however  decentralization  came  about,  we  are 
now  so  familiar  with  it  in  practice  that  we  take  it 
simply  as  a matter  of  course.  We  do  not  realize  that 
in  many  countries  (and  among  them  even  the  demo- 
cratic France)  the  movement  has  been  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction — towards  centralization. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  people  who  have  be- 
come used  to  the  institution  of  local  self-government 
will  come  to  look  upon  this  sort  of  government  as  right 
and  natural,  as  indeed  the  only  sort  that  is  right  and 
natural.  To  such  people,  a highly  centralized  govern- 
ment will  appear  foreign  and  objectionable.  Indeed, 
they  have  a word  to  describe  such  a form  of  govern- 
ment ; they  call  it  bureaucracy,  a term  which  expresses 
dislike  and  contempt.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other 
institutions,  political,  social  or  legal.  They  lead  people 
to  think  and  feel  in  certain  ways  about  certain  import- 
ant matters ; and  such  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  are 
an  integral  part  of  their  sense  of  nationality. 

Such,  then,  are  the  factors  at  work  when  a people  be- 
comes a nation:  a common  territory,  a common  lan- 
guage, a common  religion,  common  habits  and  man- 
ners, common  traditions,  common  institutions.  We 
have  seen  that  they  are  not  equally  important.  One 
further  point  must  be  clearly  grasped : even  though  all 
these  conditions  are  present,  they  do  not  of  themselves 
necessarily  give  rise  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism  as  we 
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know  it  to-day.  What  further  condition  must  be  ful- 
filled? 

A people  must  be  made  concious  of  itself  as  having 
these  things  in  common  and  as  being  for  that  reason 
different  from  other  peoples.  It  must,  in  other  words, 
be  taught  nationalism.  The  teaching  has  come,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  poets  and  other  men  of  letters  who 
have  idealized  the  country  and  extolled  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  people.  It  has  come,  also,  from  scholars 
who  havei  tried  to  show,  for  the  most  part  quite  wrong- 
ly, that  a particular  people  has  sprung  from  a single 
(and  of  course  superior)  stock  or  race.  It  has  come, 
again,  from  great  patriots,  like  Fichte  in  Germany, 
Mazzini  in  Italy  and  Masaryk  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  men 
who  have  been  fired  with  a great  zeal  and  love  for  their 
country  and  have  tried  to  arouse  a like  enthusiasm  in 
others.  Finally,  one  must  admit,  it  has  come  in  some 
measure  from  individuals  with  ‘ an  axe  to  grind  ’,  such 
as  militaristic  monarchs  or  governments,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  business  groups  that  saw  ways  and  means 
of  exploiting  the  new  spirit. 

Even  yet,  however,  the  picture  of  modern  national- 
ism is  not  complete.  One  thing  is  still  lacking:  the 
symbol.  We  must  understand  what  is  meant  by  a sym- 
bol and  how  it  does  its  work. 

Suppose  that  an  Englishman  reads  in  his  newspaper 
that  “Herr  Hitler’s  conduct  is  an  insult  to  the  British 
Nation.”  What  do  the  words  “British  nation”  bring 
to  his  mind?  He  is  not  very  likely  to  think  about  terri- 
tory, language,  religion,  habits,  tradition  and  institu- 
tions. His  ideas  of  those  things  are  probably  very  hazy. 
There  is  something,  however,  which  stands  for  them 
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all,  and  it  is  this  that  is  likely  to  come  to  his  mind.  He 
pictures  a flag — the  Union  Jack — or  a portly  gentle- 
man— John  Bull — and  he  knows  or  thinks  he  knows 
just  what  is  meant  by  the  words:  “an  insult  to  the 
British  nation.  ” The  flag,  or  the  picture  of  John  Bull, 
is  a symbol.  What  do  we  mean  by  a symbol? 

We  mean  some  concrete  object  which  serves  to 
arouse  the  feelings  which  have  grown  up  around  the 
thought  of  his  nation.  We  emphasize  the  word  ‘ feel- 
ings because  it  is  feelings  rather  than  ideas  that  are 
incited  by  the  symbol.  Psychologists  are  able  to  ex- 
plain how  an  object  can  come  to  affect  an  individual  in 
this  way.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  that  ex- 
planation here.  What  is  important  for  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  symbol  serves  to  catch  and  concentrate  a dif- 
fuse mass  of  feelings  as  a burning-glass  catches  and 
concentrates  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  flag  is  the  most  important  national  symbol.  Most 
nations  have  also  a personal  symbol.  Britain  has  its 
John  Bull,  America  its  Uncle  Sam  and  France  its 
Marianna.  The  nations  have  devised  still  another  and 
very  effective  way  of  arousing  national  feeling.  This 
is  the  national  anthem.  Two  of  the  ways  of  manifest- 
ing national  feeling  (the  singing  of  a national  anthem 
and  the  observance  of  national  holidays)  appear  to 
have  been  first  instituted  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  fact  is  another  reminder  that  nationalism  is  a 
modern  growth. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  question:  what  kind  of 
problem  does  the  new  spirit  create  for  the  civilized 
world?  Is  it  a desirable  or  an  undesirable  spirit,  on 
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the  whole?  Let  ns  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what 
can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

Nationalism  can  incite  people  to  deeds  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  heroism;  and  these  are  fine  things.  It  takes 
the  individual,  so  to  speak,  out  of  himself  by  giving  him 
something  big  to  inspire  his  loyalty.  He  has  always, 
of  course,  his  family  and  his  circle  of  personal  friends 
to  call  forth  his  loyalty,  but  such  loyalty  may  still  leave 
him  rather  narrow  and  selfish.  His  nation  invites  his 
loyalty  to  something  much  bigger  than  his  personal 
concerns.  Many  philosophers  have  taught  that  men  are 
at  their  best  when  their  loyalty  is  called  forth  by  an 
object  of  this  kind. 

Thinkers  of  the  present  day,  however,  though  they 
would  admit  the  importance  of  the  point  just  made, 
have  been  impressed  rather  with  the  undesirable  feat- 
ures of  nationalism  and  with  the  dangers  which  lie  be- 
hind it. 

In  the  first  place,  nationalism  makes  for  division 
among  the  civilized  peoples.  Alt  this  point,  we  may 
note  the  weakness  of  a very  common  argument  in 
favour  of  nationalism.  Nationalism,  it  is  claimed,  is  a 
step  on  the  road  to  a broader  and  greater  loyalty, 
loyalty  to  humanity  itself,  to  the  idea,  in  other  words, 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  begin — so  the  argu- 
ment runs — with  no  loyalty  at  all;  we  are  concerned 
with  ourselves  alone.  Then  we  develop  loyalty  to 
the  family,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a wider  group 
of  personal  friends.  Our  loyalty  is  still  further  broad- 
ened to  include  our  club  or  union.  Loyalty  to  the 
nation  is  a still  further  step  to  be  taken  before  we  can 
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attain  to  the  widest  loyalty  of  all.  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment. Is  it  sound  ? 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  There 
are  certain  loyalties  which  are  wider  than  national 
loyalties.  Such  are  those  loyalties  which  have  for  their 
objects  great  civilized  pursuits  or  interests,  such  as 
science,  art,  and  certain  moral  and  political  ideals.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  these  loyalties  are  at  all  fur- 
thered by  nationalism.  In  practice,  what  the  nationalist 
teaches  is  that  his  own  people  is  different  from  other 
peoples  and  should  insist  on  keeping  itself  separate 
and  distinct  from  them.  The  great  religions  of  the 
world  have  taught  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
That  idea  is  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
nationalism.  At  this  very  time,  many  of  the  Christian 
churches  are  finding  that  the  growth  of  nationalism 
has  put  them  in  rather  a difficult  position.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  desire  to  remain  true  to  the  teaching  of 
their  Founder,  and  He  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  around  them  is  the  teaching  of 
nationalism  which,  in  its  worst  form  at  any  rate,  is  to 
the  effect:  love  your  fellow-countryman,  and  suspect, 
hate  or  despise  the  foreigner. 

In  the  second  place,  modern  nationalism  always 
tends  to  become  aggressive.  Let  us  take  an  illustra- 
tion which  is  quite  typical  of  what  happens.  Instigated 
by  Napoleon,  Italy  began  to  liberate  herself  from  the 
yoke  of  Austria.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  she 
finally  succeeded  in  having  her  nationality  established 
and  recognized.  There  were  many  Italians,  however, 
living  outside  of  her  boundaries.  These  people  would 
probably  have  been  quite  contented  if  they  had  been 
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left  alone.  But  Italy  began  to  talk  about  an  Unredeem- 
ed Italy  (Italia  Irredenta)  which  must  be  recovered. 
That  was  the  reason  why  Fiume  and  Trieste  were  ceded 
to  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  desire  to  “redeem”  territories  that  a nation 
thinks  ought  to  belong  to  it  breeds  unrest  and  a spirit 
of  aggression. 

Another  very  striking  example  of  the  same  thing  is 
to  be  found  in  what  happened  to  the  smaller  countries 
of  Europe  after  the  Great  War.  The  statesmen  who 
drew  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
smaller  nations.  These  statesmen,  unfortunately,  had 
also  another  object  in  mind,  namely,  to  punish  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  With  this  reservation,  we  can  say 
that  they  made  an  honest  attempt  to  draw  the  lines 
between  the  different  peoples  as  fairly  and  correctly 
as  they  could.  But  what  a line  to  draw ! Wherever  they 
proposed  to  draw  it,  there  was  always  some  group  left 
on  the  wrong  side.  The  line,  for  example,  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  Rumania,  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary 
left  large  numbers  of  these  peoples  living  outside  the 
limits  of  their  own  countries.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  other  countries  such  as  Latvia,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  various  peoples  were  scattered 
around  like  the  patterns  on  a crazy  quilt ; and  nation- 
alism has  taught  them  to  lose  no  chance  of  being 
aggressive  at  the  expense  of  their  neghbours. 

In  the  case  of  the  greater  nations,  nationalism  may 
give  rise  to  a spirit  of  aggression  of  a deeper  and  more 
dangerous  kind.  A particular  nation,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  come  to  believe  that  its  people  is  not  only  different 
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from  but  better  than  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  It 
may  easily  go  on  to  believe  that  any  further  extension 
of  its  power  will  be  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  world 
as  a whole.  It  may  believe  that  it  has  a special  “ mis- 
sion ’ ’ to  become  great  and  powerful.  Many  of  the  pre- 
war German  writers,  statesmen  and  soldiers  believed 
this  of  their  own  nation.  Many  Italians  are  now  talk- 
ing of  their  country  in  the  same  strain.  Among  the 
other  great  nations,  France,  Great  Britain,  America 
and  Japan,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  be 
easily  led  to  accept  the  same  dangerous  doctrine. 

Finally,  national  feelings  are  apt  to  be  exploited  for 
selfish  purposes.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  doc- 
trine of  economic  nationalism,  according  to  which  it  is 
sound  policy  for  every  great  nation  to  try  to  make  it- 
self economically  independent  of  every  other  great 
nation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  national  feelings  have 
been  aroused  in  connection  with  this  doctrine  by  groups 
that  believe  that  it  will  redound  to  their  private  advan- 
tage. A more  sinister  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing  would  be  the  playing  upon  national  feelings  by 
people  for  whom  war  means  a boom  in  business.  Arma- 
ment firms  can  hardly  avoid  regarding  war  as  the  ill 
wind  that  blows  somebody  good.  From  this  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  doing  something  that  will  help  to  bring 
it  about. 

Such  are  the  problems  to  which  modern  nationalism 
gives  rise.  What  can  be  done  about  them'?  That  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
nationalism  contains  within  itself  certain  feelings 
which  are  quite  healthy  and  natural.  It  is  natural  for 
a human  being  to  have  feelings  of  attachment  for  the 
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district  or  city  in  which  he  was  reared.  It  is  also  nat- 
ural for  him  to  develop  a preference  for  the  institutions 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.  It  is  on  such  senti- 
I ments  that  patriotism  rests,  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
healthy about  them.  One  or  two  suggestions,  however, 
j may  be  offered  with  regard  to  the  control  of  these  feel- 
i mgs. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from 
trying  to  persuade  ourselves  and  others  that  national 
feelings  are  unreasonable  and  should  therefore  be  got 
! rid  of.  In  their  desire  to  rise  superior  to  such  feelings, 

! some  people  affect  the  pose  of  having  a good  word  for 
| every  country  except  their  own.  That  pose  is  apt  to 
be  very  easily  upset.  It  does  seem  possible,  however,  to 
cultivate  a spirit  of  tolerance  and  respect  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  nations,  even  though  we  may  be  firmly 
convinced  that  our  own  are  better. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  well  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  suspecting  governments,  newspapers  or  other  agen- 
cies which  are  given  to  harping  on  the  base  motives  of 
other  nations.  We  can  apply  to  national  relations  a 
rule  which  is  a good  one  for  individual  relations:  do 
not  attribute  to  the  other  person  motives  lower  than 
your  own. 

Finally,  and  hardest  of  all  to  practise,  we  should  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  being  genuinely  interested  in  people 
who  are  different,  and  interested  in  them  because  they 
are  different.  The  natural  thing,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
later  chapter,  is  to  be  first  suspicious  and  then  hostile 
in  such  cases.  The  civilized  thing  is  to  have  interests 
which  reach  beyond  our  own  group. 
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Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  growth  of  the  feeling 
of  national  unity  in  Canada  affected  by  (a)  the  physical  I 
geography  of  the  country;  (b)  the  nature  of  the  population; 
(c)  nearness  to  the  United  States?  How  is  each  of  these 
influences  likely  to  be  affected  by  future  developments  ? 

(2)  It  is  becoming  usual  to  refer  to  the  British  Empire 
as  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Why  this  change 
of  description?  What  parts  of  the  Empire  are  referred  to 
in  this  way  and  what  parts  are  not  really  included  in  the 
description  ? 

(3)  Here  is  a fragment  of  a dialogue  between  a pacifist  and 
a militarist : Pac.  Civilized  nations  should  submit  their  quar- 
rels to  a tribunal  of  other  nations.  Mil.  Impossible : it  is  ab- 
surd to  think  that  two  proud  nations  would  consent  to  that. 
Pac.  Nothing  absurd  about  it.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  two  gentlemen  had  a quarrel,  they  would  think  it 
absurd,  and  a reflection  on  their  honour,  if  you  suggested  to 
them  that  they  should  let  the  courts  settle  it.  Nowadays, 
what  they  would  consider  absurd  is  the  idea  of  settling  it  by 
a duel.  Mil.  But  the  two  cases  are  not  alike.  Pac.  Why  not? 
Mil.  Well,  because  ....  because  nations  are  nations  and  in- 
dividuals are  individuals. 

Help  the  militarist  out  in  what  he  is  trying  to  say  but  is 
too  befuddled  to  see  clearly.  Show  why  the  civilized  nations 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  set  up  an  effective  League  of  Nations. 
Suggest  some  practicable  solution  of  this  problem,  and  point 
out  the  objections  to  your  own  solution. 

(4)  Find  examples  of  patriotic  poems  extolling  (a)  Can- 
ada; (b)  The  United  States;  (c)  England:  observe  in  each 
case  whether  the  poem  extols  the  country  itself  or  its  people, 
or  both.  In  particular,  take  the  national  anthems  of  these 
three  countries  and  describe,  as  exactly  as  you  can,  the  feel- 
ings expressed  in  each. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Democratic  State 

Let  us  begin  by  asking:  what  is  meant  by  the  state? 
We  shall  then  proceed  to  the  more  difficult  question  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  democratic  state  or  democracy. 

The  state  may  be  defined  as  an  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  government.  Such  an  organization  includes 
(a)  the  individual  or  group  of  individuals  that  make 
the  laws;  (b)  the  individuals  and  institutions  through 
which  the  laws  are  carried  out.  These  two  divisions  of 
the  state  are  known  as  the  legislature  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

We  thus  see  that  ‘state’  and  ‘nation’  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing.  In  the  one  case,  we  are  referring  to  a 
system  of  government,  in  the  other,  to  the  people  that 
is  governed.  States  existed  before  nations,  for  groups 
were  governed  long  before  they  acquired  the  charac- 
teristics discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Further- 
more, the  boundaries  of  the  state  and  those  of  the 
nation  need  not  coincide.  On  the  one  hand,  several 
nations  may  be  included  under  the  control  of  one  state. 
Before  the  Great  War,  the  state  of  Austria  included 
Austrians,  Czechs,  Poles,  Magyars  and  Slavs;  these 
peoples  did  not  regard  themselves  as  constituting  an 
Austrian  nation.  Until  recently,  Ireland  was  included 
within  the  British  State.  History  shows  many  other 
examples  of  the  same  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a single 
nation  may  find  itself  divided  among  several  states. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  Poland  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  also  the  condition  of  Germany  prior 
to  1870.  1 


We  meet  here  one  of  the  serious  political  problems 
of  our  da)^.  There  has  been  a great  movement  in  the 
direction  of  making  state  and  national  boundaries 
coincide.  When  the  boundaries  of  state  and  nation  are 
Uie  same,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  national  state. 

his  movement  is  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  unrest  throughout  the  world,  for  it 
means  that  people  who  have  come  to  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  are  a true  nation  are  refusing  to 
accept  what  they  regard  as  foreign  rule.  The  British 
government  in  India,  for  example,  is  faced  with  a 
senous  problem  of  this  kind.  The  movement  itself  is 
clearly  due  to  the  rise  of  nationalism.  Wherever 
national  feeling  has  developed,  a people  feels  that  its 
nationhood  is  not  complete  if  it  is  governed  from 
without. 


So  much  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘state’  and 
its  relation  to  the  term  ‘nation’.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  is  meant  by  the  democratic  state.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  begin  with  a simple  illustration. 

wP®  Jo^,es  nfamily  has  decided  to  go  for  a holiday. 
Where  will  they  go?  They  come  together  — father 
mother,  teen-age  son  and  daughter,  and  the  baby— and 
alk  jt  over  It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Jones  wants  to  go 
to  the  Coast,  Mrs.  Jones  prefers  the  mountains,  and 
the  son  and  the  daughter  have  preferences  of  their 

n T 16  baby  has  110  say  in  tIle  matter,  but  each  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family  insists  that  his  or  her 
choice  would  be  the  very  thing  for  the  baby.  After 
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some  talk,  one  of  them  suggests  a motor  trip  to  the 
East.  This  appeals  more  or  less  to  all  of  them,  and 
they  decide  for  it.  It  is  not  exactly  what  any  of  them 
wanted  in  the  first  instance,  hut  this  new  proposal 
seems  to  give  most  satisfaction  all  round. 

In  deciding  the  matter  thus,  the  Jones  family  illus- 
trates in  a small  way  what  we  mean  by  a democracy. 
Mr.  Jones  might  have  claimed  that  he  knew  what  was 
best  for  the  whole  family  and  might  have  decided  the 
matter  in  his  own  way.  In  that  case,  the  Jones  family 
would  illustrate  on  a small  scale  what  we  mean  by  an 
autocracy.  The  terms  democracy  and  autocracy,  how- 
ever, usually  refer,  not  to  the  government  of  a small 
group  such  as  a family,  but  to  the  government  of  a 
large  group  such  as  a nation.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense 
that  we  are  concerned  with,  them  here. 

It  was  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln  who  defined  de- 
mocracy as  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people”.  Let  us  take  each  of  these  phrases  in 
turn.  “Government  of  the  people”:  the  people  must 
be  governed  in  some  way.  No  human  beings  have  ever 
lived  or  can  live  together  in  large  numbers  without 
some  form  of  government ; and  that  is  just  as  true  of 
savages  as  it  is  of  civilized  people.  “Government  by 
the  people”:  the  people,  in  other  words,  are  to  govern 
themselves.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the 
individuals  who  make  up  a nation  govern  themselves? 
We  mean  several  things. 

(1)  As  many  of  the  people  as  possible  are  to  have  a 
voice  in  deciding  what  laws  are  to  be  made  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  how  the  country  is  to  be  governed.  Ob- 
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serve  the  phrase:  “as  many  as  possible”.  In  the  Jones 
family,  the  baby  had  no  say.  In  democratic  states, 
there  are  individuals  who,  though  they  are  not  actually 
babies,  are  classed  as  such  politically;  they  do  not  vote. 
They  are  either  considered  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, or  there  is  some  special  reason  why  they  are  not 
considered  fit  to  vote.  For  instance,  they  may  be 
patients  in  a mental  hospital  or  in  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded  or  they  may  be  inmates  of  a gaol. 
In  some  countries,  again,  civil  servants,  soldiers  and 
naval  sailors  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  reason  for  this  arrangement,  though  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  reason  is  a 
good  one. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Canada,  the  phrase  “as  many  as  possible”  is  taken  to 
mean  everybody  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
not  disqualified  because  of  some  special  reason,  such 
as  any  one  of  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  This  is 
known  as  the  principle  of  adult  suffrage,  which  means 
in  effect,  a vote  for  every  grown-up  person.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  until  recently  there  were  two 
qualifications  which  are  no  longer  demanded.  One  was 
known  as  the  property  qualification,  which  meant  that 
only  individuals  who  owned  property  could  vote.  The 
other  was  known  as  the  sex  qualification,  which  meant 
that  women  could  not  vote.  Adult  suffrage  has  come 
with  the  removal  of  both  these  conditions. 

(2)  The  second  thing  that  democracy  means  is  poli- 
tical equality.  All  the  voters  are  treated  as  equal; 
that  is,  one  individual’s  vote  is  as  good  as  another’s. 
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Many  people  hold  that  this  state  of  things  is  plainly 
unreasonable.  Surely,  they  argue,  the  vote  of  a well- 
educated  man,  who  has  a wide  experience  of  men  and 
affairs,  should  count  for  more  than  the  vote  of  an 
ignorant  person  who  can  barely  read  and  write.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  arrangement  is  hard  to 
defend,  and  perhaps  democracies  of  the  future  will 
make  some  change  in  this  respect.  For  the  present, 
however,  equality  is  the  accepted  principle.  In  only 
one  way,  but  that  an  important  way,  does  democracy 
allow  the  individual  of  superior  education  and  wider 
experience  to  count  for  more  than  his  fellows;  it  is 
always  open  to  him  to  try  to  persuade  them. 

(3)  This  brings  us  to  another  and  very  important 
principle  of  democracy:  free  discussion.  Mr.  Jones 
has  doubtless  more  experience  of  the  world  than  his 
son  has,  but  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  make  that 
experience  count  (if  he  is  really  democratic)  is  by 
persuading  his  son  that  his  own  proposal  is  the  best. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  field  of  democratic  politics.  A 
man  may  see  very  clearly  indeed  that  a proposed  law 
is  most  undesirable,  but  unless  he  can  persuade  his 
fellow-voters  that  it  is  so,  his  influence,  like  theirs,  will 
be  limited  to  the  casting  of  a single  vote.  In  practice, 
free  discussion  of  clashing  opinions  and  policies,  with 
the  object  of  persuading  or  influencing  others,  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  thing  we  have  yet  mentioned 
about  democracy.  We  shall  be  concerned  with  it  very 
much  in  this  book,  for  there  are  many  different  ways 
of  influencing  people,  and  some  of  them  are  very  ob- 
jectionable. The  Jones  boy,  for  instance,  may  turn 
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the  decision  against  his  father  by  saying  untruthfully 
that  he  has  heard  of  an  outbreak  of  measles  at  the 
Coast.  In  a democracy,  the  real  trouble  is  apt  to  begin 
when  one  group  sets  out  to  persuade  another. 

Consider  the  third  phrase  in  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
famous  statement:  “government  for  the  people”.  This 
means  that  the  aim  of  government  must  be  to  benefit 
the  people  as  a whole,  not  merely  any  particular  group 
or  class.  While  there  never  will  be  a government 
which  can  make  everybody  completely  happy,  the  duty 
of  all  governments  is  to  work,  so  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  for  the  maximum  happiness  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  As  the  philosopher,  Bentham  was  fond  of  say- 
ing, the  aim  of  democratic  government  is  “the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number”.  At  this  point,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  try  to  see  the  real  difference  be- 
tween a democratic  and  an  undemocratic  form  of 
government. 

Any  form  of  government  other  than  a democracy 
can  be  roughly  described  as  an  autocracy,  a word  we 
have  already  met.  There  is  the  form  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  one  individual,  who  is 
called  an  autocrat.  Many  of  the  kings  in  days  gone  by 
were  autocrats.  At  the  present  time,  the  emperor  of 
Japan  is  very  much  a ruler  of  this  type.  There  is 
another  form  of  autocracy  where  the  supreme  power  is 
vested,  not  in  a single  individual,  but  in  a compara- 
tively small  group  of  individuals.  A good  example  is 
the  government  of  England  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  real  rulers  were  the  landed  gentry.  This 
kind  of  autocracy  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  oli- 
garchy, a word  which  means  “government  by  a few”. 
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There  is  still  another  form  of  autocracy  which  is  of 
considerable  interest  to-day.  It  is  called  a dictator- 
ship. A dictator  means  one  who  issues  orders  which 
must  be  obeyed  without  question.  A dictatorship  dif- 
fers from  other  forms  of  autocratic  government  in  that 
it  is  usually  regarded  as  a temporary  arrangement  to 
tide  over  a period  of  special  difficulty  or  danger.  At 
the  present  day,  Mussolini  in  Italy  and  Hitler  in  Ger- 
many are  dictators.  Each  of  these  men  would  claim 
that  he  is  wielding  autocratic  power  only  for  the  time 
being,  until  the  period  of  danger  is  over.  No  provision 
is  made,  as  in  other  forms  of  autocracy,  for  passing  the 
power  on  to  a successor. 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  an  autoc- 
racy and  a democracy?  It  is  not  exactly  correct  to 
think,  as  many  people  think,  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  that  in  a democracy  the  good  of  the 
people  as  a whole  is  sought,  while  in  an  autocracy  such 
is  not  the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  an  autocrat  like  Mus- 
solini or  Hitler  usually  claims  that  he  is  concerned  only 
with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Furthermore,  he  may  be  telling  the  truth  when  he 
makes  this  claim.  The  real  difference  between  the 
two  forms  of  government  lies  in  the  answer  to  the 
question:  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  good  for 
the  people?  The  democrat  replies:  the  people  them- 
selves; the  autocrat  says  that  he  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  is  good  for  the  people.  That  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Jones  might  himself  settle  the  matter  of 
the  holiday  and,  if  he  did,  he  would  probably  believe 
that  he  was  doing  what  was  best  for  the  whole  family; 
but  he  would  be  an  autocrat  all  the  same.  We  are  not 
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concerned  here  with  the  question  of  whether  the  people 
are  better  judges  of  what  is  good  for  them  than  an  able 
and  experienced  autocrat  would  be.  You  can  think  that 
question  over  when  you  have  read  this  book  through. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  an  autocracy, 
democratic  countries  persist  in  believing  that  in  the 
long  run  the  best  results  will  be  secured  if  we  have  not 
only  government  of  the  people  for  the  people,  but  also 
government  by  the  people. 

Government  by  the  people  for  the  people  means, 
then,  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  making  of  the  laws  which  the  people  will 
be  called  upon  to  obey.  We  come  now  to  the  question : 
how  can  this  best  be  done?  Here  we  must  part  com- 
pany with  the  Jones  family.  When  the  members  of 
that  family  had  to  settle  a question,  they  simply  came 
together,  discussed  the  question  and  settled  it.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  a large  group  such  as  we  have  in  a 
modern  state,  that  procedure  is  clearly  not  possible. 
It  is  true,  as  history  shows,  that  there  have  been  small 
democracies  which  have  settled  their  questions 
directly,  in  the  manner  of  the  Jones  family.  Ancient 
Athens  proceeded  very  much  in  this  way.  In  Iceland, 
too,  local  groups  used  to  meet  in  council  and  decide 
their  questions  directly.  The  same  procedure  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  districts  or  cantons  of  which  the  nation 
of  Switzerland  was  composed.  The  Red  Indians,  too, 
had  their  council  or  ‘pow  wow’  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  could  take  part.  This  way  of  govern- 
ing is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “perfect”  democracy. 
Clearly,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  modern  state.  Another 
method  is  adopted,  the  method  of  representation. 
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This  means  that  the  people  elects  representatives, 
i.e.,  individuals  whom  it  is  willing  to  trust  for  a certain 
period  to  take  care  of  its  interests.  At  the  end  of  that 
period — usually  about  five  years — another  election  is 
held.  The  arrangements  made  for  representing  the 
people  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  democratic  coun- 
tries. All  modern  democracies,  however,  are  alike  in 
two  respects.  First,  the  representatives  are  usually 
members  of  a political  party.  Second,  each  is  elected 
to  represent  the  people  within  a particular  territory. 
The  first  practice  results  in  what  is  known  as  party 
government,  the  second  in  what  is  called  territorial  or 
geographical  representation. 

Both  of  these  practices  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion. Do  they  give  any  guarantee  that  the  people  will 
be  reasonably  well  represented? 

Many  objections  have  been  brought  against  party 
government.  One  obvious  objection  is  that  the  repre- 
sentative, once  he  is  elected,  is  always  tempted  to  put 
the  interests  of  his  party  before  those  of  the  people. 
His  party  may  propose  a measure  which  he  is  con- 
vinced is  undesirable,  but  he  does  not  feel  free  to  ex- 
press his  criticism,  at  least  publicly.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  For  the 
same  reason — loyalty  to  his  party — he  will  refuse  to 
see  anything  good  in  the  proposals  of  the  other  party, 
even  though  he  may  privately  agree  with  many  of 
them.  There  are  other  objections,  all  to  the  same 
general  effect. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  conclude 
too  readily  that  party  government  should  be  aban- 
doned. There  are  important  arguments  in  its  favour. 
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It  stands  for  freedom  to  criticize  the  party  in  power; 
and  so  long  as  there  is  such  freedom,  the  spirit  of 
democracy  is  being  kept  alive.  It  secures  some  con- 
sideration for  the  defeated  side.  A well-organized 
opposition  can  make  a government  do  things  it  would 
not  do  if  left  to  itself.  Even  the  malicious  and  unfair 
criticism  which  the  opposition  so  often  brings  against 
the  government  may  serve  a useful  purpose,  although 
one  must  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  productive  of 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  second  practice  — territorial  or  geographical 
representation — has  not  attracted  so  much  attention. 
On  the  contrary,  most  people  take  it  for  granted  as  the 
only  way  in  which  representation  can  be  secured. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  political  thinkers  who  main- 
tain that  the  whole  principle  of  territorial  representa- 
tion is  wrong.  They  argue  that  the  government  should 
consist  of  individuals  who  represent  not  districts,  but 
occupations.  Doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  engineers, 
farmers,  miners  and  other  important  groups  would 
have  their  elected  representatives.  This  plan  is  usually 
called  functional  representation,  the  word  ‘function’ 
having  here  the  same  meaning  as  ‘occupation’.  In 
Canada,  it  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  group 
government.  Although  the  plan  has  never  been  tried 
on  any  large  scale,  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been 
offered  towards  the  reform  of  democracy. 

With  these  ideas  about  democracy  in  mind,  we  can 
now  formulate  a definition  of  the  democratic  state.  The 
democratic  state  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
making  and  enforcing  laws,  which  are  intended  to 
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carry  out  the  will  of  the  people,  in  so  far  as  that  will 
can  he  effectively  carried  out  by  legislation.  In  this 
definition,  we  include  a new  point,  and  a very  import- 
ant one:  “in  so  far  as  that  will  can  be  effectively  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  legislation”.  The  state  cannot  do 
everything  well.  There  are  some  things  which  it  cannot 
do  at  all.  The  practical  problem,  therefore,  is:  what 
are  the  proper  functions  or  duties  of  the  modern  demo- 
cratic state?  We  shall  deal  with  that  question  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Democratic  State  ( cont .) 

What  are  tlie  functions  of  the  democratic  state?  Let 
us  begin  with  a function  which  quite  clearly  belongs  to 
it  and  then  proceed  to  consider  others  in  regard  to 
which  the  question  is  more  difficult  to  answer. 

Maintenance  oe  Order 

This  is  the  first  duty  of  the  state.  The  modern  state 
contains  within  itself  a great  variety  of  groups  with 
interests  and  purposes  of  their  own.  Those  interests 
are  apt  to  clash  with  one  another.  The  interests  of  a 
group  of  workmen,  for  example,  may  clash  with  those 
of  their  employers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  state  to 
see  that  the  conflict  does  not  result  in  violence;  and 
likewise  with  other  competing  groups. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  state 
itself  is  the  only  group  which  claims  the  right  to  use 
force  or  compulsion.  In  a well-ordered  state,  no  other 
group  is  permitted  to  share  this  right.  Gangsters  and 
racketeers,  for  example,  who  use  force  to  carry  out 
their  wishes,  are  setting  themselves  up,  so  to  speak,  in 
opposition  to  the  state ; they  are  claiming  to  be  a kind 
of  state  in  themselves,  a claim  which  cannot  be  allowed, 
if  order  is  to  be  maintained. 

We  cannot,  however,  simply  say  that  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  state  to  maintain  order,  and  leave  the  matter  at 
that.  The  state  might  maintain  perfect  order,  but  that 
order  might  be  based  on  injustice.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  feudal  state,  when  it  was  well  run,  was  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  order  that  has  ever  been  seen.  Certain 
classes  in  that  state,  however,  were  practically  slaves. 
They  could  not  leave  the  district  in  which  they  were 
born,  they  could  not  marry  or  give  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  marriage  without  their  masters’  consent, 
and  they  had  no  pay  or  fixed  hours  of  work.  The 
modern  state  aims,  or  ought  to  aim,  not  only  at  main- 
taining order,  but  at  maintaining  a kind  of  order  that 
is  based  on  justice.  Here  we  approach  a very  awkward 
question  indeed,  a question  on  which  volumes  have 
been  written.  Is  it  right  to  resist  the  state  if  the  state 
itself  is  unjust?  Is  it  ever  permissible  to  use  force  in 
defiance  of  the  law  on  the  ground  that  the  law  is 
unjust? 

In  practice,  the  great  difficulty  here  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  any  or  every  group  is  apt  to  say  that  it  is  un- 
justly treated  when  it  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  it  wants 
to  do.  Business  men  who  are  compelled  to  give  their 
shop  assistants  a half-holiday  every  week  may  claim 
that  the  state  is  infringing  their  liberty.  Workmen  who 
claim  that  they  ought  to  fix  wages  and  working  hours 
may  likewise  believe  that  they  are  the  victims  of  in- 
justice when  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Under 
such  circumstances,  is  a group  ever  justified  in  trying 
to  defy  the  state? 

So  far  as  an  autocratic  state  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  hard  to  answer.  An  autocratic  state  is 
itself  really  based  on  force.  In  such  a case,  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that  active  resistance  may  at  times  be  justi- 
fiable. It  is  true,  as  history  shows,  that  certain  auto- 
crats in  the  past  tried  to  teach  their  people  to  believe 
that  resistance  to  the  ruler  was  always  wrong,  however 
autocratic  he  might  be.  No  convincing  argument  was 
ever  advanced  in  support  of  this  idea;  they  had  to 
resort,  in  the  end,  to  the  argument  of  force.  In  the 
democratic  state,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple. 

Here  the  great  argument  against  resistance  is  that 
the  state  is  the  people.  It  is  always  open  to  any  group 
to  make  its  grievances  public,  to  enlist  popular  sym- 
pathy in  its  favour,  and  thus  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
government.  Beyond  question,  the  argument  is  sound. 
In  practice,  however,  the  matter  is  more  complicated. 
It  is  possible  to  find  ways  and  means  of  preventing  a 
dissatisfied  group  from  securing  a fair  hearing.  Its 
case  may  even  be  completely  and  persistently  mis- 
represented ; and  it  may  claim  that  active  resistance  is 
the  only  way  of  drawing  attention  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  situation  is  clearly  this : the 
modern  state  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  discover 
injustices  within  itself.  It  is  always  possible,  of  course, 
to  get  order  of  a sort  by  simply  suppressing  op- 
ponents: Solitudinem  f admit,  pacem  appellant — “they 
make  a wilderness  and  they  call  it  peace,”  is  the  way 
in  which  a Roman  described  this  sort  of  order.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  order  that  the  modern  state  should 
establish. 

The  state  has  other  functions  besides  the  merely 
‘police’  function  of  maintaining  order.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  modern  state  has  been  undertaking  a large 
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number  of  functions  which  used  to  he  either  neglected 
altogether  or  performed  by  private  groups.  Educa- 
tion, for  instance,  used  to  be  left  to  the  churches.  For 
various  reasons  which  we  need  not  enter  into  here,  the 
state  found  it  desirable  to  take  this  function  under  its 
own  care.  There  are  other  important  examples  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  and  we  shall  say  something  about 
them  presently.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  deal  with  a 
question  on  which  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Of  the  many  functions  which  are  carried  on  in  present- 
day  society,  which  functions  should  be  attended  to  by 
the  state  itself  and  which  should  be  left  to  private 
agencies?  Some  people  believe  that  the  state  should 
take  charge  of  every  important  function,  while  others 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  less  the  state  undertakes 
the  better.  Is  there  any  way  of  deciding  between  these 
opposing  points  of  view? 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  one  rule  by  which  the 
state  should  be  guided:  never  to  undertake  any  func- 
tion in  the  carrying  out  of  which  it  is  not  prepared  to 
use  compulsion,  if  that  is  necessary.  The  state’s  way  of 
doing  things  is  to  legislate ; and  law  is  something  which 
must  be  enforced.  Other  bodies,  such  as  the  church, 
depend  upon  persuasion ; they  aim  at  getting  people  to 
do  things  of  their  own  free  will.  It  is  of  advantage  to 
the  state  also  to  use  this  method  as  much  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  the  state  must  always  be  prepared, 
as  a last  resort,  to  use  force.  Otherwise,  it  will  bring 
its  laws,  and  consequently  itself,  into  contempt.  The 
question,  therefore,  becomes:  when  is  compulsion  in- 
effective or  unwise?  In  other  words,  when  should  the 
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state  refrain  from  legislation?  There  would  appear  to 
be  three  such  occasions. 

(1)  The  internals  of  conduct,  i.e.,  opinions,  feelings 
and  beliefs;  (2)  the  externals  of  conduct  in  so  far  as 
unimportant  or  unessential  matters  are  concerned; 
(3)  any  matter  at  all  on  which  there  is  a very  strong 
public  opinion  against  legislation.  Let  us  take  each  of 
these  points  in  turn. 

(1)  Private  opinions,  beliefs  and  feelings  are  not  an 
occasion  for  the  use  of  compulsion.  The  only  way  of 
dealing  with  an  individual  who  has  a false  opinion  is 
to  show  him  the  true  opinion.  One  can,  of  course,  pre- 
vent an  individual  from  publicly  expressing  his 
opinion,  but  by  doing  so,  one  makes  him  cling  to  it 
more  tenaciously  than  before.  ‘ ‘The  man  convinced 
against  his  will  is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  ’ ’ These 
words  suggest  what  is  in  general  a sound  practical  rule 
for  the  democratic  state.  There  is,  however,  a diffi- 
culty. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  opinion.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  kind  of  opinion  that  is  really  a private 
matter : it  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  individual ’s  con- 
duct as  a citizen.  If  a man  believes  that  the  earth  is 
flat  or  that  the  number  thirteen  is  unlucky,  that  is  a 
purely  private  opinion.  It  has  no  clear  bearing  on  his 
behaviour  as  a citizen.  If  he  expresses  that  opinion 
and  convinces  other  people,  it  still  remains  a matter 
of  private  opinion.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state. 
In  the  past,  the  state  was  often  very  much  concerned 
about  private  opinions  of  this  kind.  The  individual 
might  be  called  upon  to  swear  that  he  did  not  hold  such 
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and  such  opinions  and  that  he  did  hold  certain  other 
opinions.  He  could  be  punished  for  giving  expression 
to  his  private  opinions  and  beliefs.  History  has  shown 
that  all  such  attempts  to  force  people  to  think  rightly 
are  foolish  and  ineffective. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  kind  of  opinion 
which  may  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  individual’s 
behaviour  as  a citizen.  If  a man  believes,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  everybody  to  shoot  policemen,  and 
tries  to  convert  other  people  to  the  same  belief,  the 
state  is  clearly  concerned  in  the  matter.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  this  sort  of  opinion  is  rather  different  from 
the  sort  just  mentioned;  this  opinion  is  more  than  a 
mere  opinion ; it  is  an  incitement  to  action.  Trying  to 
convince  another  person  amounts  to  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  do  something.  When  disputes  arise  nowadays 
about  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  it  is  this  kind  of 
opinion  which  is  usually  in  question,  an  opinion  the 
acceptance  of  which  may  involve  serious  social  conse- 
quences. Are  such  opinions  a proper  matter  for  legis- 
lation I 

Here,  again,  we  find  divergent  views.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  state  should  not  interfere 
with  the  free  expression  of  any  sort  of  opinion  what- 
soever. If  an  opinion  is  dangerous,  they  argue,  the 
only  Avay  to  combat  is  is  to  bring  it  into  the  open ; the 
good  sense  of  the  people  as  a whole  can  be  depended 
upon  to  assess  it  at  its  true  worth.  Try  to  suppress  it 
and  you  drive  it  underground.  Furthermore,  you 
arouse  anger  and  hatred  in  the  people  who  hold  the 
opinion.  It  is  wiser  to  allow  them  to  “blow  off  steam” 
by  freely  expressing  whatever  they  may  think. 
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There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hold  that  the 
free  expression  of  certain  ideas  is  likely  to  lead  to 
social  disorder,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  state  to 
maintain  order.  The  policy  of  allowing  people  to  “blow 
off  steam”  is  perhaps  the  right  one  when  you  know  the 
people  with  whom  you  are  dealing.  The  Londoners 
in  England  are  rather  a stable,  law-abiding  people  who 
can  be  trusted  not  to  take  very  seriously  the  fiery 
speakers  to  whom  they  listen  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
matter  is  different  when  you  are  dealing  with  excitable 
or  very  ignorant  people.  They  must  be  protected  from 
those  who  would  delude  them  with  false  hopes  and 
promises.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  be  tolerant  of 
opinions  which,  if  put  into  practice,  would  mean  the 
sweeping  away  of  all  the  institutions  it  is  supposed  to 
protect. 

You  may  weigh  these  opposing  views,  one  against 
the  other.  You  will  probably  find  that  the  real  danger 
of  legislating  against  the  expression  of  opinion  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  opinions  which  are 
really  objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state 
as  a whole  and  those  which  are  only  objectionable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a particular  group.  This  is  the 
real  difficulty,  and  it  brings  us  back  to  what  we  have 
already  said  about  the  maintaining  of  order  in  the 
state : order  must  not  rest  on  the  sacrifice  of  one  group 
to  another. 

(2)  We  come  now  to  our  second  point.  By  the  ‘ex- 
ternals’ of  conduct  is  meant  what  people  actually  do, 
as  distinct  from  what  they  think  or  feel;  and  our 
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second  point  was  that  the  state  should  refrain  from  leg- 
islating on  matters  of  conduct  which  are  relatively  un- 
important. The  way  in  which  people  dress  is  a good 
illustration  of  this  part  of  conduct.  It  is  regulated  by 
fashion.  Why  is  it,  in  general,  undesirable  that  the 
state  should  interfere  in  such  matters?  Perhaps  the 
main  reason  is  that  the  state  should  not  do  anything 
to  detract  from  its  dignity.  If  it  passes  laws  which 
have  to  do  with  unimportant  details  of  everyday  con- 
duct, it  must  pass  a very  large  number  of  such  laws. 
People  will  not  take  them  very  seriously  and  will  get 
into  the  way  of  breaking  them.  The  result  will  be  to 
lessen  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  state  and  its 
laws,  and  that  is  always  bad. 

One  interesting  point  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. Opinion  changes  from  time  to  time  as  to  what 
matters  of  conduct  are  important.  Not  long  ago,  it 
would  have  been  thought  outrageous  for  a woman  to 
go  about  dressed  in  shorts.  Nowadays,  we  would  pay 
no  heed  to  a matter  of  that  sort.  That  is  a case  of 
behaviour  which  has  passed,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
region  of  the  important  into  the  region  of  the  unim- 
portant or  indifferent.  The  reverse  process  also 
occurs:  behaviour  once  considered  unimportant  has 
passed  into  the  region  of  the  important.  A generation 
ago,  the  spectacle  of  a man  staggering  along  the  street 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  attracted  little  attention, 
unless  by  way  of  amusement.  Nowadays,  in  this  coun- 
try, he  would  be  liable  to  arrest.  If  a tobacconist  sold 
cigarettes  to  juveniles,  the  policeman  would  not  con- 
sider it  his  business.  Nowadays  he  would.  Many  other 
instances  of  the  kind  might  be  cited.  ‘Important’  and 
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‘unimportant’  in  conduct  are  always  to  some  extent 
matters  of  time  and  place.  This  brings  us  to  our  next 
point. 

(3)  The  state  should  refrain  from  legislating  on  any 
matter  on  which  there  is  a very  strong  public  opinion 
against  legislation.  Democratic  states,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  accept  in  general  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  What  is  to  be  done  is  determined  in  the  end  by 
counting  votes.  A majority  of  votes,  however,  may 
mean  different  things.  At  one  extreme,  it  may  mean 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  a particular  proposal,  while  at  the  other  extreme  it 
may  mean  that  there  is  a very  strong  minority  against 
it.  In  the  former  case,  legislation  is  clearly  the  correct 
course,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  very  doubtfully  so. 
The  law  prohibiting  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  drugs  is 
a law  with  the  right  kind  of  majority  behind  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
Prohibition  law  in  America  failed  because  it  was 
premature;  it  had  not  yet  obtained  the  right  kind  of 
majority. 

When  an  important  change  is  in  question  and  the 
majority  in  favour  of  it  is  rather  small,  what  is  the 
democratic  state  to  do  in  the  matter?  If  it  passes  a 
law  quite  regardless  of  the  sentiments  of  the  minority, 
it  is  likely  to  create  a spirit  of  antagonism  which  may 
lead  to  a widespread  breaking  of  the  law.  In  the  in- 
terests of  good  order,  the  state  must  avoid  that.  Demo- 
cratic states  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  such  a 
situation  one  of  two  things  should  be  done.  The  state 
may  look  for  a middle  course  which  will  not  leave  the 
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weaker  side  with  the  feeling  of  having  been  simply 
thwarted  and  defeated.  It  may,  again,  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  people  as  a whole  has  been  converted  to  one 
course  or  the  other.  Whichever  it  does,  the  reason  for 
doing  it  is  the  belief  that  no  important  dispute  can 
; really  be  settled  by  the  suppression  of  one  side. 

So  much  for  what  the  state  should  not  attempt  to  do. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  functions  with  which  it  should 
concern  itself.  They  may  be  listed  under  five  headings. 

; (1)  Matters  which  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  by 

| private  agencies  and  are  much  too  serious  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  best  example  is  those  matters  pertaining 
; to  public  health  — sanitation,  the  prevention  of  the 
! spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  so  on.  In  the  past, 
the  state  did  nothing  in  this  direction,  with  the  result 
that  plagues  periodically  destroyed  a large  part  of  the 
population.  If  you  wish  to  realize  what  would  happen 
if  the  state  did  not  make  and  enforce  laws  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  health,  read  about  the  Black  Death  in 
England  in  1348  and  about  the  Great  Plague  of  London 
in  1666. 

(2)  Matters  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  private 
agencies  but  are  apt  to  be  unsatisfactorily  handled  if 
left  entirely  to  such  bodies.  The  tendency  nowadays  is 
for  the  state  to  share  responsibility  for  these  matters. 
One  example  is  the  provision  of  medical  services.  At 
the  present  moment,  it  is  a question  whether  the  state 
should  not  take  entire  charge  of  this  work.  Another 
example  is  the  provision  of  insurance  against  sickness, 
old  age  and  unemployment.  Before  the  Great  War, 
Germany  had  a national  insurance  scheme,  Great 
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Britain  has  had  one  since  1911,  and  other  civilized 
countries  “have  the  matter  tinder  consideration,”  as 
they  would  put  it.  Some  have  objected  to  such  a scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  “make  people 
thrifty  by  act  of  parliament”;  that  is,  it  concerns  the 
internals  of  conduct.  The  aim,  however,  is  not  really 
to  make  people  thrifty ; it  is  more  practical.  The  state 
realizes  that  if  provision  is  not  made  for  hard  times 
in  this  way,  it  must  be  made  in  some  other  and  prob- 
ably less  desirable  way ; for  in  a civilized  state,  people 
cannot  be  left  to  starve. 

(3)  Reforms  which  are  highly  important,  but  which 
do  not  bring  any  immediate  or  obvious  financial  re- 
turn. A good  example  is  education.  It  is  important, 
it  demands  organization  on  a large  scale,  and  it  does 
not  pay,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  There  are 
other  examples.  The  discoveries  of  modern  science 
could  be  used  to  silence  the  noise  and  remove  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  our  great  cities.  An  improvement  of  this 
kind  does  not  promise  any  obvious  financial  returns, 
and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  to  be  carried  out  if  left  to 
private  business  concerns. 

(4)  Activities  which  are  carried  on  by  private 
groups  and  affect  the  lives  of  all  citizens  so  profoundly 
that  at  least  some  degree  of  state  regulation  becomes 
necessary.  The  great  example,  of  course,  is  modern 
industry.  Heretofore,  the  state  took  no  interest  in 
matters  of  business  beyond  collecting  taxes  from  those 
who  carried  them  on.  Indeed,  statesmen  considered  it 
quite  beneath  their  dignity  to  meddle  in  such  a common 
affair  as  buying  and  selling.  They  now  realize  that  this 
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very  thing  not  only  affects  the  internal  life  of  the  state 
in  the  way  we  have  seen  in  chapter  1,  but  also  its  ex- 
ternal relations ; i.e.,  its  dealings  with  other  states. 

Trade,  it  is  often  said,  is  the  greatest  of  all  influ- 
ences for  keeping  the  peace,  because  business  recog- 
nizes no  national  boundaries.  That  was  true  when  the 
different  countries  produced  different  goods  and  ex- 
changed them.  When  the  countries  began  to  produce 
the  same  goods,  they  became  competitors;  and  the 
danger,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  that  rivals  in  busi- 
ness may  contrive  to  turn  their  private  rivalry  into 
a national  quarrel.  Furthermore,  when  two  nations 
are  at  war,  business  interests  in  both  may  contrive 
to  trade  with  one  another  in  the  materials  for  carry- 
ing it  on. 

For  example,  the  extraordinary  story  of  Zaharoff, 
the  manufacturer  of  munitions,  is  now  well  known. 
During  the  Great  War,  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
and  very  profitable  trade  in  munitions  with  both  sides. 
He  was  decorated  for  his  services  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  if  he  did  not  receive  the  Iron  Cross  or 
similar  honor  from  the  German  government,  it  was 
not  because  he  had  not  earned  it.  The  investigation 
carried  out  by  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee  in  the 
United  States  has  proved,  among  other  things,  that 
private  business  interests  in  different  countries  will 
trade  with  one  another  not  only  in  munitions  of  war 
but  also  in  other  materials  needed  for  war,  such  as 
cotton,  steel  and  oil;  and  they  will  do  this  whether 
their  countries  are  at  war  or  not.  Business  recognizes 
no  national  boundaries ! 

Clearly,  the  modern  state  cannot  ignore  the  econ- 
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omic  side  of  its  life.  Indeed,  the  topic  we  are  dealing 
with  now  is  not  nnlike  that  dealt  with  in  paragraph 
(1)  above.  If  the  state  does  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
international  business,  it  will  find  itself  periodically 
swept  by  plagues — this  time  economic  plagues.  The 
difficult  problem  is  to  determine  where  and  how  the 
state  can  best  bring  its  influence  to  bear. 

(5)  Relations  With  Other  States. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  talked  as  if  nations  or 
peoples  came  into  direct  contact  with  one  another. 
Does  this  really  happen? 

In  the  main,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  it  is  not  nations 
or  peoples  that  come  into  direct  contact  with  one  an- 
other; it  is  governments;  that  is,  states.  There  is 
danger  in  this  kind  of  contact.  National  feeling  may 
be  very  strong  among  the  civilized  peoples  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a sentiment 
is  in  itself  unhealthy  or  dangerous.  We  have  already 
discussed  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  not.  The 
real  danger  is  that  governments  may  play  upon  it  for 
purposes  of  their  own.  A desire  for  personal  glory  on 
the  part  of  some  individual  or  an  honest  belief  (pos- 
sibly quite  unfounded  and  fostered  by  interested 
parties)  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake 
may  lead  one  government  to  fall  foul  of  another ; and 
of  course  it  is  a main  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  its  people  or  territory.  The  quarrel 
must  be  nationalized — the  people,  in  other  words,  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  country  is  in  danger. 

Modern  governments  differ  in  many  ways  from 
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governments  in  the  past,  and  two  of  these  differences 
are  of  interest  here.  In  the  first  place,  a modern  gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake  a war  ‘on  its  own’;  it  must 
secure  the  support  of  the  people.  You  will  see  the  rea- 
son for  this  if  you  think  it  over.  In  the  second  place, 
a modern  government  has  ways  and  means  of  secur- 
ing nation-wide  support  which  were  not  available  in 
the  past.  We  shall  talk  about  these  later.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  clear  that  a serious  problem  arises 
because,  while  modern  nations  must  increasingly 
come  into  contact  with  one  another,  that  contact  must 
be  made,  in  the  main,  through  states  or  governments. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  altogether  correct  to  say 
(as  has  been  said)  that  it  is  only  governments  (and 
never  nations)  that  make  direct  contact  with  one  an- 
other. In  point  of  fact,  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  contact  that  are  of  importance.  Consider  the 
following  possibilities. 

An  Englishman  comes  to  America  and  has  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  customs  and  immigration 
officials.  As  a result,  he  may  find  himself  admiring 
the  efficiency  and  courtesy  or  deploring  the  officious- 
ness and  discourtesy  of  “the  Americans”,  as  he  will 
put  it.  This  is  really  a case  of  a nation  (England) 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  a government,  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Englishman  stays  in  New  York  for  a few  weeks, 
where  he  makes  new  friends  who  invite  him  to  their 
homes  and  clubs.  The  result  may  be  a very  different 
picture  of  “the  Americans’’.  Here  we  have  direct 
contact  between  nation  and  nation.  True,  it  is  only 
a single  individual  we  have  been  talking  about,  but  such 
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contacts  are  occurring  every  day.  They  are  very  im- 
portant and  are  not,  moreover,  contacts  between  state 
and  state.  In  addition,  Englishmen  and  Americans 
get  ideas  about  one  another  from  articles  and  stories 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  literary  organs. 
This  form  of  contact,  which  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance, is  not,  however,  direct ; it  is  indirect  or  vicarious. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  a democracy  is  a right  atti- 
tude to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  At  certain  points  in  the  present  chapter,  we 
have  expressed  ourselves  as  if  the  state  were  some- 
thing outside  of  the  people,  something  against  which 
the  people  must  at  times  try  to  protect  itself.  In  a 
democracy,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  state  in  a 
sense  is  the  people.  A wrong  attitude  to  the  state 
may  therefore  take  one  of  two  forms.  Aware  of  the 
power  that  it  has,  the  people  may  not  show  proper 
respect  to  the  state;  it  may  consider  that  it  has  the 
privilege  to  break  laws  as  well  as  to  make  them.  That 
was  not  the  attitude  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Unlike 
many  of  the  democrats  of  his  own  day,  he  believed,  as 
one  writer  puts  it,  not  only  in  government  by  the 
people  but  in  government  by  the  people.  If  laws  are 
made,  they  must  be  obeyed. 

The  second  form  of  the  wrong  attitude  is  found 
whenever  the  state  is  regarded  by  a large  number  of 
people  as  a body  with  unlimited  wealth  and  power  at 
its  disposal  and  therefore  able  to  do  anything  for 
them,  if  it  so  desires.  Such  individuals  are  like  chil- 
dren who  expect  their  father  to  give  them  anything 
they  want,  and  do  not  realize  that  if  he  gives  them 
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more  than  he  can  afford  to  give  them,  they  will  them- 
selves be  the  sufferers  in  the  end.  This  attitude  to  the 
state  may  be  due  to  three  causes.  First,  the  state 
itself  may  have  unwisely  tried  to  do  for  its  subjects 
things  they  should  do  for  themselves.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  state  is  known  as  paternalism.  Second, 
a sense  of  injustice:  the  individuals  in  question  may 
feel  that  they  are  not  getting  “a  square  deal”  from  the 
state  in  any  case  and  that  it  is  only  right  to  try  to  get 
out  of  it  everything  they  can  and  to  get  it  by  what- 
soever means  they  can.  Third,  the  people  may  simply 
not  have  had  enough  experience  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  enable  them  to  form  right  ideas  about  that 
kind  of  government.  When  individuals  who  have 
known  nothing  but  autocratic  government  find  them- 
selves under  a democratic  regime,  they  are  apt  to  be 
like  the  child  who  has  been  too  strictly  brought  up  and 
does  not  know  how  to  behave  when  he  finds  himself 
his  own  master.  “Rome  was  not  built  in  a day”,  says 
an  old  proverb;  and  a smoothly  working  democracy 
appears  to  be  a more  difficult  achievement  than  the 
building  of  Rome. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  Find  out  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  in 
politics : referendum ; recall ; proportional  representation. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  those  institutions?  Can  you 
see  any  objections  against  them? 

(2)  It  is  said  in  the  text  that  the  state  alone  has  the  right 
to  use  compulsion.  How,  then,  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
parents  are  allowed  to  compel  their  children  and  teachers 
their  pupils? 
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(3)  In  a Tetter  to  the  editor’,  Mr.  X wrote:  “Amid  all  the 
talk  about  economy,  no  country  has  so  far  thought  of  a very 
simple  expedient : let  the  soldiers  do  the  work  of  the  police 
force  and  get  rid  of  the  latter.  For  the  most  part,  the  soldiers 
are  loafing  anyway,  in  time  of  peace.  The  new  duties  would 
keep  them  busy  and  even  increase  their  efficiency.  The  sav- 
ing of  money  would  be  enormous.” 

Write  another  “letter  to  the  editor”,  making  out  Mr.  X to  be 
all  wrong. 

(4)  Keeping  the  general  geography  of  Canada  in  mind, 
what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  ‘group  government’  in 
such  a country  ? What  would  lead  you  think  that  to  a certain 
extent  this  kind  of  government  has  been  taking  place  any- 
way? In  this  connection,  consider  two  groups  especially: 
farmers  and  business  men. 


CHAPTER  V 


Crime  and  Punishment 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
state  alone  has  the  right  to  use  compulsion.  It  forbids 
some  actions  and  enjoins  others.  To  do  what  the  state 
prohibits  or  fail  to  do  what  the  state  commands  is  a 
crime.  Punishment  means  that  certain  unpleasant 
consequences  are  attached  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  The  problems  arising  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  state  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  given  a chapter  to  themselves. 

Used  in  the  broad  sense  we  have  just  indicated,  the 
term  ‘crime’  is  evidently  a relative  term;  its  meaning 
depends  on  what  the  state  happens  to  forbid  or  enjoin. 
History  shows  that  this  meaning  has  changed  in  two 
main  ways. 

First,  actions  which  in  the  past  have  been  regarded 
as  crimes,  and  even  as  serious  crimes,  are  now  re- 
garded as  innocent  if  not  even  as  praiseworthy  actions. 
Heretofore,  if  an  individual  made  disparaging  re- 
marks about  the  Royal  Family,  he  was  liable  to  be 
arrested,  imprisoned,  tortured  and  put  to  death.  He 
had  given  utterance  to  treasonable  sentiments.  Now- 
adays, we  would  regard  such  action  as  harmless  or, 
at  the  most,  as  a mere  exhibition  of  bad  taste.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  past,  an  individual  who  criticized  the 
government  too  freely  might  be  arrested  and  punish- 
ment as  a ‘rebel’.  Nowadays,  in  a democratic  society, 
we  would  be  inclined  to  regard  such  criticism  as  the 
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right,  if  not  even  the  duty,  of  every  intelligent  citizen. 

Second,  certain  crimes  with  which  the  state  was 
very  much  concerned  in  the  past  are  now  seen  to  have 
been  purely  ‘imaginary’  crimes.  Witchcraft  is  the  best 
example.  For  many  centuries,  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
hung  like  a dark  cloud  over  the  minds  of  men.  Any 
poor,  doddering  old  woman  was  liable  to  find  herself 
charged  with  being  a witch,  brought  to  trial  and,  al- 
most invariably,  done  to  death ; f o?  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  prove  oneself  innocent  when  such  a charge 
was  brought.  Learned  books  were  written,  setting 
forth  the  various  marks  and  signs  by  which  a witch 
could  be  known.  It  was  not  until  comparatively  recent 
times  (the  sixteenth  or  even  the  seventeenth  century) 
that  people  began  to  ask,  not:  what  are  the  signs  of 
witchcraft  I but : is  there  any  such  thing  as  witchcraft 
at  all?  With  the  asking  of  the  latter  question,  men 
began  to  realize  that  they  had  been  harassing  them- 
selves over  a purely  imaginary  crime. 

At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  true  that  crime  means 
different  things  among  different  peoples  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  there  are  actions  which  have  always  been 
regarded  as  crimes  by  all  peoples.  Such  are  murder, 
robbery,  theft  and  assault.  Even  among  primitive 
peoples,  such  actions  are  held  to  be  crimes  if  they  are 
committed  against  members  of  one’s  own  tribe.  In 
the  present  chapter,  we  shall  be  thinking  in  the  main 
about  actions  of  this  sort.  We  shall  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  its  punishment  under  the  following 
headings:  (1)  methods  of  discovering  guilt;  (2)  re- 
sponsibility; that  is,  the  question  as  to  who  should 
be  punished;  (3)  infliction  of  punishment;  that  is,  the 
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question  as  to  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  upon  the 
punishment  and  to  see  that  it  is  duly  inflicted;  (4) 

I aims  or  objects  of  punishment. 

(1)  Methods  of  discovering  guilt.  Here  we  are 
, concerned  with  what  is  called  the  trial  of  the  suspected 
offender.  In  the  history  of  crime,  two  very  different 
! forms  of  trial  have  been  extensively  practised.  The 
j first  is  trial  by  ordeal  and  the  second  is  trial  by  judi- 
cial process,  i.e.,  trial  as  we  know  it.  Trial  by  ordeal 
has  taken  two  main  forms:  (a)  ordeal  by  poison,  fire 
or  water  and  (b)  ordeal  by  battle.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  consider  each  of  these  forms  of  the  trial  by  ordeal. 

Let  us  consider  the  ordeal  by  poison.  A man  is 
| accused  by  his  fellow-tribesman  of  having  stolen  some 
food  from  the  latter’s  hut.  He  protests  his  innocence. 
He  is  commanded  to  submit  himself  to  the  ordeal  by 
poison.  The  medicine  man  prepares  a poisoned  drink 
which  the  accused  must  take.  If  the  drink  does  him  no 
| harm,  he  is  proved  innocent;  if  he  dies,  his  guilt  is 
established.  Similarly  with  the  ordeal  by  fire  or  by 
water;  if  the  fire  does  not  burn  the  accused  or  the 
water  drown  him,  he  is  proved  innocent. 

The  ordeal  by  battle  belongs  to  a much  later  time. 
It  was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  indeed  among 
the  nobility  it  was  the  recognized  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes. Unable  to  decide  between  two  disputants,  the 
king  would  decree  that  the  issue  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  by  which  he  meant  that  the  dis- 
putants must  fight  it  out.  Each  undertook  to  “prove 
it  on  his  body”  (as  the  phrase  was)  that  his  opponent 
was  in  the  wrong.  We  find  descriptions  of  the  ordeal 
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by  battle  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  literary  works. 

To  us,  the  ordeal  seems  so  obviously  absurd  as  a 
method  of  determining  guilt  or  innocence  that  we  can 
only  wonder  why  it  should  ever  have  been  taken  seri- 
iously  at  all.  It  was  no  doubt  a quick  and  easy  way 
of  settling  disputes,  but  that  does  not  explain  why  it 
satisfied  men’s  ideas  of  justice.  Really  to  understand 
the  practice,  we  must  see  it  against  a certain  back- 
ground of  religious  ideas  and  beliefs.  Consider  the 
ordeal  by  poison.  According  to  the  idea  of  primitive 
man,  the  action  of  poison  on  the  body  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  evil-working  demon  or  spirit  in 
the  substance.  By  the  magic  of  the  medicine  man,  the 
demon  can  be  rendered  powerless  to  do  harm,  if  the 
accused  person  is  innocent.  To  doubt  the  justice  of 
the  ordeal  is  to  doubt  everything  one  has  been  told 
about  the  powers  of  the  medicine  man  and  about 
demons  and  their  ways  of  acting.  That  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  primitive  man. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a good  reason  why  the  method 
might  prove  more  effective  in  practice  than  one  might 
expect  at  a first  glance.  We  must  remember  that  the 
accused  himself  was  sincerely  convinced  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  ordeal.  If  he  knew  himself  to  be  guilty, 
he  would  be  unlikely  to  submit  himself  to  the  test  of 
the  poisoned  drink;  that  would  be  certain  death.  He 
would  be  much  more  inclined  to  confess  his  guilt  and 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  fellows ; that  would 
still  leave  him  a chance.  In  the  ordeal  by  battle,  again, 
if  we  assume  that  each  of  the  combatants  firmly  be- 
lieved that  God  would  vindicate  the  right,  the  guilty 
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party  would  enter  the  fight  at  a rather  serious  dis- 
advantage ; he  would  feel  that  he  could  not  win.  That 
is  a bad  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  approach  any  task, 
fighting  or  other.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  find 
the  ordeal  practised  at  periods  when  the  belief  in  the 
direct  intervention  of  God  was  probably  not  very 
seriously  held.  In  such  cases,  might  was  right. 

In  our  own  day,  the  idea  of  the  ordeal  survives  in 
connection  with  national  quarrels  and  their  settlement 
by  war.  “May  God  defend  the  right”  is  the  cry.  In 
this  case,  however,  both  sides  are  equally  convinced 
of  the  rightness  of  their  respective  causes;  their 
leaders  see  to  that.  The  result  is  that  the  slight  weight- 
ing of  the  scales  on  the  side  of  justice  which  the  old- 
fashioned  ordeal  tended  to  bring  about,  can  hardly  be 
expected.  Might  becomes  right. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  trial  by  judicial  process.  Here 
guilt  or  innocence  is  determined  by  an  enquiry  car- 
ried out  by  an  impartial  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals into  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  way  of  deciding 
the  issue  seems  to  us  now  very  obviously  the  right  one, 
but  it  took  men  a long  time  to  discover  it.  For  a long 
time,  indeed,  both  practices,  trial  by  ordeal  and  trial 
by  judicial  process,  went  on  side  by  side,  but  among 
civilized  peoples  the  latter  has  finally  driven  out  the 
former.  What  remains  for  civilized  society  is  the 
problem  of  discovering  the  best  way  of  conducting  the 
enquiry,  the  way  that  is  most  likely  to  further  the  ends 
of  justice.  This  problem  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solu- 
tion, as  a single  illustration  will  indicate. 

Is  trial  by  jury  satisfactory?  Much  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  Whatever  we  may 
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think  of  the  question  as  a whole,  it  is  clear  that  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  jury  are  exposed  to  all 
the  artifices  that  a skilful  lawyer  can  use  to  befog  the 
issue  and  win  a verdict  for  his  client.  Even  when  it 
is  a matter  of  expert  evidence  as,  for  example,  the 
evidence  of  a doctor  in  a case  of  poisoning,  each  lawyer 
is  free  to  produce  his  own  expert.  The  result  is  too 
often  only  another  form  of  trial  by  battle — a battle  of 
AVits  and  words  between  the  opposing  laAvyers.  We 
are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  iinproAdng  the 
machinery  of  justice. 

(2)  Responsibility. 

This  is  the  question  as  to  who  should  be  punished 
for  the  offence.  We  would  now  promptly  answer:  the 
person  who  committed  it.  Men  have  not  always  seen 
the  matter  in  that  light.  At  primitive  levels,  we  find 
them  acting  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called  tribal 
or  group  responsibility.  When  an  individual  kills  a 
member  of  another  tribe,  the  whole  tribe  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  is  held  responsible;  the  killing  of 
any  member  of  it  is  felt  to  be  just  retribution.  In  some 
cases,  again,  it  Avas  the  entire  family  of  the  offender 
that  was  held  responsible.  This  is  knoAvn  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  kinship  responsibility.  It  has  been  widely 
acted  upon,  even  among  fairly  civilized  peoples  and 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  With  the  growth  of 
ciAdlization,  there  has  been  a steady  change  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  responsibility,  and  consequently 
punishment,  to  the  actual  offender  himself.  This  is 
called  the  individualization  of  punishment. 
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Again,  however,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  matter  of  responsibility  has  been  finally 
t settled.  Thinkers  to-day  are  insisting  that,  in  many 
cases  of  crime,  it  is  wrong  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  responsibility  on  the  individual;  society  itself  must 
bear  a measure  of  the  blame.  The  individual  may 
have  been  denied  opportunities  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  given;  and  he  may  have  been  left  to  grow  up 
under  conditions  which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  him  to  avoid  becoming  a criminal.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  wheel  has  turned  full-circle  and 
brought  us  back  to  the  primitive  idea  of  group  respon- 
sibility. This  latter  idea  meant  that  it  was  right  to 
punish  any  member  of  the  group  for  the  offence  of 
any  other  member.  People  who  now  talk  about 
society’s  responsibility  for  crime  mean  that  there  are 
cases  where  it  is  wrong  to  punish  anybody.  The  ques- 
i tion  of  responsibility  in  this  sense  of  the  word  leads  us 
into  a most  difficult  region  of  philosophy,  and  we  shall 
! not  try  to  follow  it  farther. 

(3)  Infliction  of  Punishment. 

Whose  duty  is  it  to  decide  what  the  punishment  shall 
be  and  to  see  that  it  is  actually  inflicted?  In  earlier 
times,  the  most  common  practice  was  to  leave  this  task 
to  the  injured  individual  himself  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
murder,  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man.  This  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  method  of  private  vengeance. 
An  individual  from  tribe  or  clan  A,  let  us  suppose,  kills 
an  individual  from  clan  B.  It  becomes  the  bounden 
duty  of  some  member  of  clan  B to  kill  somebody  from 
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clan  A.  In  retaliation  for  this  killing,  a member  of 
clan  A will  kill  a member  of  clan  B ; and  so  on,  until 
at  length  there  is  established  a feud  or  vendetta  which 
continues  long  after  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel 
is  completely  forgotten. 

The  feud  has  been  a favourite  theme  with  poets  and 
story-writers.  The  story  of  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet  turns  on  the  feud  between  the  two  houses  of 
Montagu  and  Capulet.  The  novel  Colomba  by  the 
French  writer  Prosper  Merimee  presents  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  a feud  between  two  Corsican  families. 
A well-known  example  is  the  story  of  the  Shepherd- 
sons  and  the  Grangerfords  in  Mark  Twain’s  Huckle- 
berry Finn.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited.  One 
of  the  characters  in  Huckleberry  Finn , the  boy  Buck, 
tries  to  explain  to  Huckleberry  what  a feud  is : “Well,” 
says  Buck,  “a  feud  is  this  way.  A man  has  a quarrel 
“with  another  man  and  kills  him;  then  that  other 
“man’s  brother  kills  him;  then  the  other  brothers, 
“on  both  sides,  goes  for  one  another;  then  the  cousins 
“chip  in — and  by-and-by  everybody’s  killed  off,  and 
“there  ain’t  no  more  feud.  But  it’s  kind  of  slow,  and 
“takes  a long  time.” 

Clearly,  the  method  of  private  vengeance  is  not  only 
a barbarous  but  a very  unsatisfactory  way  of  meting 
out  justice.  As  trial  by  ordeal  gave  place  to  trial  by 
judicial  process,  so  private  vengeance  gave  place  to 
legal  punishment.  In  both  cases,  the  improvement 
consists  in  having  the  dispute  settled  by  some  impar- 
tial individual  or  group  whose  decision  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  final. 

Let  us  look  a little  more  closely  into  this  idea  of 
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appealing  to  an  impartial  authority  to  decide  what  the 
punishment  shall  be.  It  is  a long  time  since  men  hit 
upon  the  idea,  but  they  are  still  trying  to  find  the  best 
way  of  putting  it  into  practice.  The  story  of  what  men 
have  done  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  in 
their  attempts  to  set  up  an  effective  machinery  of 
justice  is  a long  one,  and  it  cannot  be  told  here.  We 
need  only  give  one  or  two  illustrations  to  show  how 
difficult  it  is  in  practice  to  make  sure  that  justice  will 
be  done  in  any  particular  case.  Judges  and  juries  are 
only  human  beings  after  all,  and  as  such,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  influences  which  may  seriously  warp 
their  judgment. 

One  of  these  influences  is  class  feeling.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  see  how  society  is  divided  into  classes 
between  which  there  may  develop  a spirit  of  antag- 
onism, and  even  hatred.  History  offers  many  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  such  class  feeling  can  work  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Take  the  notorious  case  of  the  “Tolpuddle 
Martyrs”.  These  were  six  workers  of  Dorchester, 
England,  who  met  together  to  form  an  association 
which  would  put  them  in  a better  position  to  bargain 
for  higher  wages.  They  decided,  in  other  words,  to 
form  a trade  union  in  a;  small  way.  Such  associations 
had  for  long  been  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  employers 
generally.  At  one  time,  they  had  been  declared  illegal 
and  the  members  of  them  were  rendered  liable  to  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  state.  The  six  work- 
ers referred  to  were  arrested.  What  charge  should  be 
brought  against  them?  The  old  charge  of  conspiracy 
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could  not  now  be  legally  maintained.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  in  rather  an  unexpected  manner. 

It  was  found  that  they  had  pledged  themselves,  on 
oath,  to  be  loyal  to  one  another.  It  was  also  recalled 
that  there  was  a law  which  made  the  administering  of 
an  oath  a criminal  offence,  with  very  serious  penalties 
attached  to  it.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  this  law  had  been 
enacted  as  the  result  of  a serious  mutiny  in  the  British 
navy — the  mutiny  of  the  Nore — and  it  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  the  administering  of  oaths  on 
the  part  of  sailors  and  soldiers.  None  the  less,  these 
workers  were  charged  under  this  law,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  sent  for  seven  years  to  Australia, 
at  that  time  the  receptacle  for  English  criminals  of 
every  grade  of  depravity.  As  a result  of  public  agita- 
tion, they  were  pardoned,  but  not  before  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  unbelievable  horrors  of  a three-months’ 
voyage  on  a convict  ship  and  had  lived  for  about  two 
years  under  what  were,  in  effect,  conditions  of  slavery 
in  the  convict  settlement.  The  news  of  their  pardon 
was  not  sent  to  Australia  until  after  long  and  quite 
unnecessary  delay.  Surely  a depressing  example  of 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man! 

We  would  now  be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  saying  that  the  sentence  was  the  work  of  a cruel 
and  dishonest  judge,  who  was  a disgrace  to  his  high 
calling.  To  put  it  that  way,  however,  is  to  miss  the 
point  of  the  story.  A closer  study  of  the  period  in 
question  shows  that  there  was  great  nervousness  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes  over  the  conduct  of  the 
lower  classes;  they  feared  disorder  and  even  a wide- 
spread uprising.  In  passing  sentence  on  the  six  work- 
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ers,  the  judge  doubtless  felt  that  he  was  doing  the- 
state  a*  real  service.  He  was  no  more  conscious  of 
being  in  the  wrong  than  was  a certain  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  party  in  Russia  when  he  stated 
at  a meeting  of  the  leading  officials  of  justice  in  1932 : 
“Justice  is  a power  by  which  to  suppress  class  enemies 
and  a forceful  weapon  of  education  towards  the  new 
discipline  and  self-discipline  of  the  workers.” 

In  point  of  fact,  sentences  such  as  that  passed  on 
the  Dorchester  workers  were  very  common  and  were 
not  regarded,  at  least  by  the  judges  themselves,  as  un- 
just. The  judge  who  sentenced  a group  of  poachers — 
men  and  teen-age  boys — to  a voyage  on  the  convict 
ship  and  seven  years  in  the  penal  settlement  might 
be,  and  no  doubt  often  was,  a kindly,  humane  man ; he 
was  simply  concerned  to  maintain  order  and  enforce 
what  he  thought  was  justice.  Even  if,  as  occasionally 
happened,  he  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  stolen 
pheasants,  he  did  not  regard  the  savage  sentence  as 
an  expression  of  his  personal  anger  against  those  who 
had  violated  his  beloved  birds.  But  beyond  a doubt,  it 
was  very  largely  just  that. 

We  have  no  doubt  travelled  far  from  the  days  of 
the  Tolpuddle  Martyrs  and  still  farther  from  the  days 
when  justice  was  mere  private  vengeance.  We  have 
found  new  ways  of  making  the  trial  more  impartial. 
The  right  of  appeal  to  a higher  court,  the  right  of  the 
accused  person  to  competent  advice  and  defence,  the 
widespread  publicity  given  to  the  court  proceedings  by 
the  daily  newspapers,  and  many  other  devices  help  to 
make  the  grosser  injustice^  of  the  past  impossible.  It 
would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  think  that  we  have 
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come  to  the  end  of  the  road.  Judges  have  their  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes,  which  are  largely  determined 
by  the  social  class  from  which  they  are  chosen.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  true,  such  feelings  will  have  no  in- 
fluence on  judgment.  In  other  cases,  they  are  likely 
to  operate,  in  a more  or  less  unconscious  way,  to  tilt 
the  scales  this  way  or  that.  To  say  that  judges  do  not 
make  the  law  but  only  administer  it  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  law  often  leaves  the  judge  a good  deal  of 
latitude  in  the  way  of  interpretation  and,  moreover, 
a judge’s  decision  is  apt  to  become  law  for  similar 
cases  in  the  future.  Now,  one  judge  may  be  personally 
averse  to  change  and  may  firmly  believe  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  to  keep  things  orderly  and  stable. 
Another  may  be  progressive  in  his  sympathies.  There 
are  cases  which  these  two  judges  would  decide  differ- 
ently. Tl^e  completely  impartial  judge  is  an  abstrac- 
tion— he  does  not  exist  in  real  life — but  better  methods 
of  justice  are  the  result  of  keeping  that  abstraction 
before  our  minds. 

(4)  Aims  or  Objects  of  Punishment. 

(a)  Betribution. 

Why  do  we  punish  an  individual  for  a crime?  The 
most  obvious  answer  is:  because  he  deserves  punish- 
ment— it  is  “coming  to  him”,  in  the  colloquial  phrase. 
Here  the  aim  of  punishment  is  ‘retribution’,  which 
means  making  the  individual  suffer  because  he  has 
made  somebody  else  sutler.  Let  us  consider  this  aim 
more  closely. 

What  lies  behind  the  desire  to  inflict  suffering  on 
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somebody  who  has  inflicted  suffering  on  us  or  on  some- 
body else  ? Clearly,  the  feeling  of  anger.  The  natural 
thing  to  do  when  we  are  angry  is  to  attack  the  person 
who  has  made  us  angry.  Private  vengeance,  which 
represents,  as  we  have  seen,  the  primitive  man’s  idea 
of  justice,  is  clearly  a matter  of  giving  vent  to  angry 
feeling.  The  avenger  will  not  be  happy  till  he  gets  his 
man. 

What  about  our  civilized  ideas  of  punishment?  It 
must  be  admitted  that  here  at  least  primitive  and 
civilized  men  are  brothers  under  the  skin:  the  desire 
to  relieve  angry  feeling  by  attacking  somebody  or 
something  is  natural  to  both.  Hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  should  occasionally  find  civilized  men 
behaving  in  a very  primitive  way  in  relation  to  the 
punishment  of  offenders.  The  mob  that  lynches  a 
negro  is  not  concerned  with  justice  in  any  civilized 
sense  of  the  term ; it  is  just  insanely  angry.  It  is  con- 
centrating on  one  luckless  individual  the  full  force  of 
its  hatred  of  negroes  in  general.  In  point  of  fact, 
whenever  there  is  a great  wave  of  popular  feeling 
against  an  accused  person,  the  spirit  of  primitive 
justice  is  abroad,  and  judges  and  juries  must  be  off 
their  guard.  There  is  danger  that  the  accused  person 
will  not  be  given  a fair  trial.  “What  a horrible  crime” ! 
is  the  cry ; and  the  people  are  not  unlikely  to  lose  sight 
of  the  important  question  which  is:  did  this  person 
really  commit  the  crime? 

When  the  punishment  is  decided  upon  not  by  the 
injured  individual  himself  but  by  some  more  or  less 
impartial  person  such  as  the  chief,  retribution  may 
take  a curious  form.  It  may  take  the  form  of  inflict- 
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ing  on  the  offender  exactly  the  same  kind  of  injury  as 
he  has  inflicted  on  the  injured  person.  “An  eye  fo^ 
an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth’  ’ is  the  formula  for  this 
kind  of  justice.  In  one  code  of  justice  which  has  been 
preserved,  the  code  of  King  Hammurabi  of  Babylon 
who  ruled  some  4,000  years  ago,  this  principle  is  ob- 
served in  a curiously  literal  manner.  If  one  man 
causes  another  to  lose  his  right  eye,  he  will  have  his 
own  right  eye  put  out;  if  he  breaks  the  other  person’s 
right  arm,  he  will  have  his  own  right  arm  broken ; and 
so  on  through  a long  list  of  injuries  and  corresponding 
penalties. 

As  we  have  just  said,  the  desire  to  see  retribution 
in  some  form  overtake  the  offender  is  natural.  We  find 
it  all  the  way  from  the  savage  in  his  quest  for  ven- 
geance to  the  civilized  novel-reader  who  gets  a glow 
of  satisfaction  from  seeing  the  villain  suffer  for  his 
villainy  at  last.  It  is  a desire  that  needs  restraint. 
Even  in  savage  society,  it  was  occasionally  held  in 
check  by  the  practice  of  simply  compensating  the 
sufferer  for  the  injury  done  to  him ; and  this  practice 
is  of  course  well-recognized  among  ourselves.  In  civil- 
ized societies,  however,  a more  important  change  has 
been  taking  place:  the  idea  of  punishment  as  retribu- 
tion has  been  steadily  giving  way  to  the  idea  of  pun- 
ishment as  a means  of  protecting  society  itself.  Let 
us  examine  this  idea. 

(b)  Protection  of  Society. 

This  aim  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  ‘deterrence’. 
The  object  of  the  punishment  is  to  deter  not  only  the 
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offender  but  also  others  from  any  repetition  of  the 
offence.  The  real  object  is  to  protect  society.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  correct  to  say  that  this  is  the 
main  idea  underlying  our  treatment  of  criminals  to- 
day. It  represents,  so  to  speak,  the  official  philosophy 
of  punishment,  so  far  as  our  law-courts  are  concerned. 
This  idea,  too,  has  been  called  in  question. 

No  one  of  course  questions  the  general  soundness 
of  it ; protection  of  society  must  always  be  a main  aim. 
Are  we  right,  however,  in  simply  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  fear  of  punishment  does  always  act  as  a de- 
terrent? If  there  are  cases  (the  criminal  insane,  for 
example)  where  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  we  must  next  ask : under  what  conditions 
does  the  fear  of  punishment  deter?  This  is  rather  a 
difficult  question,  and  all  we  can  do  here  is  to  point  out 
two  principles  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  im- 
portant. 

First,  certainty  of  conviction  and  punishment  is  the 
mo&t  important  consideration.  The  feeling  that  pun- 
ishment will  follow  swiftly  and  surely  is  a real  deter- 
rent. Second,  the  fear  of  punishment  does  not  deter  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  punishment  expected. 
It  used  to  be  assumed  that  the  more  severe  the  punish- 
ment, the  less  crime  there  would  be.  If  ten  lashes  do 
not  deter,  make  it  twenty,  and  if  twenty  are  not 
enough,  try  forty — so  the  reasoning  went.  The  result 
of  such  reasoning  was  of  course  that  the  death  sen- 
tence was  freely  inflicted  for  crimes  which  to-day 
would  bring  only  a short  term  of  imprisonment.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  the  flaw  in  that  way  of  reasoning 
about  crime  and  punishment.  In  the  first  place,  it  led 
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to  an  increase  in  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime.  If 
the  criminal  felt  that  murder  would  increase  his 
chances  of  escape,  why  not  commit  it?  The  punish- 
ment would  be  the  same.  In  the  second  place  (a  point 
of  some  importance  at  the  present  day),  if  the  punish- 
ment seems  unduly  severe,  humane  juries  will  refuse 
to  convict ; and  that,  too,  is  undesirable. 

A question  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  at  the  present  moment  is : shmffdr-oa^pfftWpun- 
ishment  be  abolished?  Would  the  purpose  that  we 
think  is  served  by  capital  punishment  be  equally  well 
served  by  some  other  form  of  punishment,  such  as 
imprisonment  for  life?  This,  too,  is  a complex  ques- 
tion, and  we  cannot  discuss  it  here.  In  certain  coun- 
tries where  capital  punishment  is  not  practised,  it  is 
claimed  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  murders.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  what  one  should 
infer  from  a fact  like  that.  In  any  case,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  there  is  a certain  type  of  criminal  that  is 
really  deterred  by  the  fear  of  death  while  there  are 
other  types  that  are  not  deterred  at  all.  One  thing  is 
clear:  the  death  sentence  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
society’s  trump  card  in  the  prevention  of  all  serious 
forms  of  crime. 

(c)  Reformation. 

Among  civilized  peoples,  there  has  been  a steadily 
growing  feeling  that  punishment  should  aim  at  the 
reform  of  the  criminal.  This  aim  is  not  of  course 
proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  aim  just  discussed— 
the  protection  of  society.  It  is  offered  rather  as  an- 
other and  better  way  of  securing  the  same  result.  It 
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means  that,  instead  of  being  afraid  to  hurt  society,  the 
individual  no  longer  wants  to  hurt  it. 

It  would  be  generally  agreed  now  that,  so  far  as  the 
punishment  of  young  people  is  concerned,  reformation 
i should  be  the  principal  object.  More  and  more,  it  is 
; coming  to  be  the  practice  to  set  up  special  courts  to 
deal  with  such  cases  and  to  provide  some  other  means 
I of  correction  than  the  ordinary  prisons.  One  of  the 
best  known  reformative  systems  of  this  kind  is  the 
! Borstal  system  in  England.  It  is  concerned  with  young 
or  teen-age  offenders  only.  It  is  also  concerned  only 
with  offenders  who  have  committed  a serious  offence 
; which  justifies  the  sending  them  to  the  institution  for 
! at  least  five  years.  In  the  institution,  they  are  given 
courses  of  training  by  instructors  who  are  not  in  uni- 
form (why  this  arrangement?)  There  is,  again,  a sys- 
tem of  privileges  whereby  the  inmates  are  given  more 
and  more  freedom.  Finally,  when  anyone  is  discharged 
I and  placed  in  a job,  he  is  put  in  touch  with  some  citi- 
zen who  knows  about  him  and  is  prepared  to  take  an 
I interest  in  his  subsequent  career.  Clearly,  the  aim  of 
such  a system  is  to  reform  rather  than  punish. 

In  the  United  States,  also,  extensive  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  direction  of  developing  methods 
of  reform,  rather  than  methods  of  punishment.  Soviet 
Russia  has  two  kinds  of  prison,  the  open  prison  and 
the  closed.  The  open  prison  is  an  experiment  in  the 
direction  of  reform,  and  it  is  not  restricted  to  youth- 
ful offenders.  The  idea  underlying  such  experiments 
is  clear : the  best  way  to  protect  society  is  to  turn  the 
criminal  into  a useful,  self-respecting  citizen,  if  that  is 
at  all  possible. 
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Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  Find  out  the  method  of  appointing  judges  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States.  Which  do  you  consider  the  better 
method  ? Why  ? 

(2)  In  the  past,  trials  were  often  conducted  in.  secret, 
while  executions  were  always  public.  With  us,  trials  are 
practically  always  public,  while  executions  are  never  so.  Why 
the  change? 

(3)  Find  a case  in  literature  (e.g.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels)  of  trial  by  battle.  Describe  it. 

(4)  “Writers  of  mystery  (detective)  stories  give  quite  a 
wrong  picture  of  how  criminals  are  actually  brought  to  jus- 
tice. The  writers  picture  the  detective  as  starting  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  and  following  up  one  clue  after  another 
till  he  runs  his  man  to  earth,  much  as  a dog  follows  a scent ; 
indeed,  they  call  him  a sleuth.  What  actually  happens,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  (Scot- 
land Yard,  let  us  say)  has  usually  a line  on  likely  criminals 
anyway;  it  knows  the  Techniques’  of  different  criminals  and 
their  Tiang-outs’.  This  knowledge  is  usually  enough  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  arrest.  It  is  then  that  The  Sherlock  Holmes 
stuff’  comes  in — minute  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  of  the  various  clues,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  all  this  is  done,  as  a rule,  not  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  criminal  but  in  order  to  prove  him  guilty  at  the 
trial.” 

(a)  Observe  the  next  big  criminal  case  reported  in  the 
newspapers  and  see  whether  it  bears  out  the  above; 

(b)  If  mystery  stories  were  written  in  accordance  with  the 
above,  they  would  probably  lose  much  of  their  appeal.  Why? 

(c)  If  the  above  is  correct,  there  is  a special  danger  of 
injustice  being  done.  What  is  this  danger? 

(d)  Have  you  ever  read  a mystery  story  based  on  the 
above  idea  of  how  detectives  work?  If  not,  try  to  write  one. 

(e)  Think  of  your  favourite  mystery  story  and  try  to  say 
in  a paragraph  just  why  you  like  it. 
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Associations  and  Classes 

We  must  turn  now  to  the  study  of  associations  and 
classes  within  the  state.  The  rapid  growth  of  associa- 
tions is  another  feature  of  modern  society.  This  feat- 
ure is  not  quite  so  important  as  industrialism,  hut 
none  the  less,  it  is  very  important.  We  must  examine 
it  at  some  length. 

The  title  “Associations  and  Classes”  gives  us  two 
headings  under  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss 
the  more  important  divisions  within  the  state.  By 
‘associations’  we  shall  mean  those  groups  which  exist 
for  a specific  purpose  and  membership  in  which  is 
voluntary.  They  are  often  called  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciations. The  Red  Cross  Society  is  an  example.  By 
‘classes’  we  shall  mean  certain  other  groups  which 
are  not  created  for  any  specific  purpose  and  member- 
ship in  which  is  not  a matter  of  choice.  Phrases  like 
‘the  aristocracy’  and  ‘the  middle  class’  refer  to  this 
kind  of  division  in  society.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
associations. 

The  most  important  are:  (1)  occupational  associa- 
tions; (2)  philanthropic  associations;  (3)  religious 
associations;  (4)  cultural  and  play  associations. 
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(1)  Occupational  Associations. 

These  are  associations  based  on  occupation,  such 
as  trade  unions  and  associations  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers  and  other  professional  groups.  They  exist 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  economic 
interests  of  their  members.  Since  they  are  concerned 
primarily  with  economic  interests — wages,  fees,  hours 
of  work,  living  conditions,  and  so  on — they  are  often 
referred  to  as  economic  associations.  The  professional 
associations,  however,  are  not  concerned  merely  with 
economic  interests.  They  aim  at  increasing  profes- 
sional knowledge.  A doctor  or  a teacher,  for  example, 
thinks  that  he  has  found  something  new  which  wHl  be 
of  value  in  his  profession.  He  reports  on  it  at  a meet- 
ing of  his  association.  His  colleagues  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  his  knowledge  and  he  the  benefit  of  their  critic- 
ism. Such  associations,  again,  aim  at  enforcing  certain 
rules  of  professional  conduct ; a lawyer  must  not  make 
tea-party  conversation  of  things  he  has  learned  about 
clients  in  his  professional  capacity.  Each  profession 
has  certain  rules  of  that  sort:  they  constitute  what  is 
known  as  a code  of  professional  ethics.  They  are  in- 
tended, in  general,  to  safeguard  the  dignity  and  pres- 
tige of  the  profession. 

The  occupational  associations  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  from  a political  point  of  view.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  becoming  more  thoroughly 
organized  and  more  completely  representative  of  the 
various  occupations.  Some  of  the  associations  are 
therefore  numerically  very  strong  and  can  exert  con- 
siderable political  influence  through  their  ‘conven- 
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Lons’  and  by  other  means.  In  some  of  them,  more- 
over, membership  is  not  voluntary  at  all;  the  indi- 
vidual must  belong  to  the  association  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  occupation.  Finally,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  some  thinkers  believe  that  representative 
government  itself  should  be  based  on  such  occupa- 
tional groups  instead  of,  as  now,  on  geographical  divi- 
sions. 


(2)  Philanthropic  Associations. 

The  word  1 philanthropy’  means  ‘love  of  man’.  The 
philanthropic  association  is  one  whose  primary  ob- 
jectis  to  relieve  human  suffering  in  one  form  or  an- 
othft  Such  associations  provide  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cal aid  and  other  necessaries  for  people  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  them.  They  represent  organized  charity. 

If  you  were  to  take  a stroll  through  a typical  Orien- 
tal city,  the  first  thing  to  impress  you  would  probably 
be  the  prevalence  of  beggars.  Sick,  blind,  lame,  and 
often  no  doubt  merely  lazy,  they  are  everywhere,  and 
they  are  taken  for  granted  as  part  of  the  scene,  like  the 
shouting  newspaper  boys  in  our  own  cities.  At  home, 
you  did  not  find  beggars  very  much  in  evidence.  Why 
the  difference? 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  this  way  of  helping 
the  needy  is  very  undesirable.  When  we  give  ten  cents 
to  a beggar  who  accosts  us  on  the  street,  we  may  do 
so  because  we  are  really  sorry  for  him.  We  may  do  so 
again,  because  we  have  been  taught  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  More  often  than  not,  our  only  reason  for 
giving  him  anything  is  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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In  any  case,  our  charity  is  undiscriminating : we  make 
no  attempt,  and  generally  are  not  in  a position  to 
make  any  attempt,  to  find  out  whether  the  case  before 
us  is  really  a deserving  one.  Such  undiscriminating 
charity  is  apt  to  have  unfortunate  effects,  as  a little 
reflection  will  show.  Philanthropic  associations  aim  at 
making  charity  more  intelligent. 

In  order  to  get  a picture  of  how  the  best  types  of 
philanthropic  association  work,  let  us  take  an  illustra- 
tion. Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  association  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  children  in  a certain  poor 
district  are  given  a sufficient  quantity  of  milk.  The 
first  duty  of  the  association  is  to  find  out  which  fami- 
lies need  its  assistance.  Observe  that  it  does  not  wait 
until  the  needy  ones  come  to  beg.  Here  we  see  one 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  charity.  Some  parents  may 
be  ashamed  to  beg,  some  may  be  careless  and  some 
may  be  merely  ignorant.  If  help  were  given  only  to 
people  who  asked  for  it,  those  families  would  suffer. 
The  next  step  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds. 
The  association  gives  charitable  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  charity  with  some  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  wasted  or  abused.  Incidentally,  it 
will  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a state  of 
affairs  of  which  the  public  has  been  probably  unaware ; 
and  that  in  itself  may  be  an  important  service.  It 
may  also  ask  for  assistance  from  the  state.  Its  next 
duty  will  be  to  make  sure  that  the  money  provided  is 
used  to  give  the  family  milk  and  not,  for  instance,  an 
evening  at  the  movies. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  philanthropic  associations 
render  a very  important  service  over  and  above  what 
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they  do  in  ministering  to  need.  They  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  and  the  government  to  con- 
ditions which  call  for  remedy.  In  practice,  what  some- 
times happens  is  that  the  state  itself  undertakes  the 
task  in  question  because  it  turns  out  to  be  too  big  to 
be  handled  adequately  by  any  particular  association. 
This  is  what  happened  in  the  matter  of  education.  It 
is  what  happened  also  in  certain  countries  in  regard 
to  insurance  against  sickness.  It  is  in  process  of 
happening  now  in  regard  to  certain  medical  services. 
The  voluntary  associations  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
body  of  social  scouts  that  surveys  the  territory,  does 
whatever  fighting  it  can  do  by  itself,  and  brings  back 
information  as  to  what  effort  will  be  necessary  to  cope 
fully  with  the  situation. 

(3)  Religious  Associations. 

These  are  represented  by  the  churches  and  other  re- 
ligious groups.  Their  main  object  is  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  religion  not  only  in  their  own  members  but  in 
the  community  at  large.  While  religion  is  always  in  a 
sense  an  individual  matter,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
religious  feeling,  like  any  other  feeling,  is  strengthened 
by  association  with  people  who  share  the  feeling.  A 
feeling  shared  is  a feeling  strengthened. 

The  religious  associations  perform  other  functions 
and  exert  influence  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  They 
are  not,  like  the  associations  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  modern  growths ; they  are  found  at  very  early 
stages  of  social  development.  In  the  past,  they  car- 
ried on  many  of  the  activities  now  carried  on  by  the 
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other  voluntary  associations.  Their  basic  interest, 
however,  has  always  been  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
religion — a spirit  which  we  cannot  try  to  describe  here ; 
the  attempt  would  take  us  too  far  afield. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  religious  associations 
that  deserves  special  mention.  They  cut  across  the 
class  divisions  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  A 
church  brings  together  people  from  different  classes, 
high-born  and  humble,  rich  and  poor.  It  is  often  the 
only  agency  that  does  this.  It  is  therefore  a factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  social  unity. 

(4)  CULTURAL  AND  PLAY  GROUPS. 

The  specific  object  for  which  these  groups  exist  is 
enjoyment.  People  may  of  course  derive  enjoyment 
from  their  activities  in  the  other  associations.  For  the 
most  part,  they  do.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  enjoy 
themselves  is  not  the  reason  why  they  carry  on  those 
activities.  On  the  other  hand,  that  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son for  the  activities  carried  on  in  the  cultural  and 
play  groups.  They  are  carried  on  purely  ‘for  the  fun 
of  the  thing’.  Activities  carried  on  in  this  spirit  are 
what  we  mean  by  play. 

The  cultural  group  is  a special  form  of  the  play 
group.  In  both  cases,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out, 
the  activity  is  carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  some 
ulterior  object.  This  is  quite  clear  in  the  case  of  play 
groups  such  as  amateur  clubs  for  playing  hockey, 
golf,  bridge,  and  so  on.  These  are  ordinary  play 
groups.  What  about  the  cultural  groups! 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  group  a cultural  association 
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when  it  seeks  to  derive  enjoyment  from  activities 
which  represent  one  of  the  great  cultural  interests  of 
I mankind,  such  as  literature,  painting,  music,  or  science. 

Thus  a reading  club,  a dramatics  club,  a club  for  study- 
I ing  pictures,  or  a club  for  studying  astronomy,  would 
be  called  a cultural  association.  We  always  think  of 
the  cultural  association  as  carrying  on  activities  which 
tend  to  develop  and  enrich  the  mind. 

To  these  four  types  of  association — occupational, 
philanthropic,  religious,  cultural  and  play — should  be 
added  a fifth  which  is  different  from  the  others  inas- 
much as  it  is  concerned  with  several  of  the  objects 
1 mentioned  above.  We  refer  to  the  so-called  serviee- 
! clubs  (Rotarians,  Kiwanians,  Gyros,  etc.)  which  have 
become  rather  numerous  at  the  present  day,  especially 
on  the  North  American  continent.  These  groups  seem 
to  have  three  main  objects,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  object  is  primary. 

First,  there  is  the  economic  object:  the  contacts 
which  a member  makes  with  other  members  of  differ- 
ent occupation  are  apt  to  prove  useful  to  him  in  his 
business.  Second,  there  is  the  philanthropic  object: 
the  associations  may  render  ‘services’  such  as  provid- 
ing for  the  care  of  crippled  children,  giving  needy 
children  a holiday  in  the  country,  providing  play- 
grounds, and  so  forth.  Third,  there  are  the  cultural 
and  play  objects : to  some  extent,  the  members  of  these 
associations  seek  to  improve  themselves  by  listening 
to  lectures  and  addresses,  and  to  a large  extent,  they 
simply  wish  to  enjoy  the  company  of  congenial  friends. 

There  are  many  special  kinds  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion but  they  can  usually  be  classified  under  one  of  the 
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above  headings.  The  voluntary  associations,  it  may 
be  said  in  conclusion,  provide  certain  valuable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  individual  in  our  modern  society.  They 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  furthering  his  own  educa- 
tion. As  an  active  member  of  one  of  them,  he  is  likely 
to  learn  a good  deal  not  only  about  men  and  women 
as  individuals  but  also  about  the  society  in  which  he  is 
living.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  these  associations  that 
he  can  best  see  democracy  actually  in  operation.  He 
learns,  or  ought  to  learn,  how  to  think  and  act  as  a 
responsible  member  of  a self-governing  group.  Fin- 
ally, they  offer  him  a way  of  making  his  influence  felt 
in  society.  The  individual  as  an  individual  is  apt  to 
feel  that  he  is  of  little  or  no  account  in  the  Great 
Society — the  immense  organization  which  makes  up 
society  as  a whole.  He  can  really  count,  however,  in 
his  own  smaller  organization,  and  that  organization 
can  make  itself  felt  in  the  wider  sphere.  In  this  way, 
his  self-respect  is  restored  and  his  interest  in  the  world 
around  him  is  kept  alive.  For  these  reasons  alone,  it 
is  desirable  that  everyone,  on  reaching  the  later  teens, 
should  begin  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  one  or  more  of  the  voluntary  associations. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  main  topic,  the  classes 
in  society.  When  discussing  the  occupational  groups 
and  distinguishing  between  doctors,  lawyers,  brokers, 
mechanics  and  so  on,  we  were  not  thinking  of  any  one 
class  as  being  ‘superior’  to  another  class.  When  we 
talk  about  social  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is 
exactly  what  we  have  in  mind:  social  status  is  in- 
volved. The  colonel  and  the  private  in  the  regiment 
might  say  quite  truly  that  they  are  members  of  the 
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same  occupational  group ; they  would  certainly  not  say 
that  they  are  members  of  the  same  social  class.  The 
1 contrast  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
occupational  division  is  a vertical  division  while  the 
other  is  a horizontal  division.  The  former  would  be 
I represented  by  a diagram  of  this  nature : 


In  particular  cases,  there  might  be  doubt  about  the 
horizontal  level  because,  for  a reason  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, the  status  of  the  different  groups  varies  some- 
what according  to  time  and  place.  At  the  present  time, 
on  the  North  American  continent,  a highly  successful 
- broker  would  probably  be  listed  on  the  top  line.  A 
generation  ago,  he  might  not  have  been  so  ranked; 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  certain  European  countries, 
he  would  not  be. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  social  classes  under  three 
headings:  (1)  origin;  (2)  basis  of  division;  (3)  social 
effects. 


The  latter  would  be  represented  thus : 
Doctors,  Lawyers,  etc. 


Artisans,  Mechanics,  etc. 


Labourers,  etc. 
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(1)  Origin. 

Class  distinctions  do  not  exist  in  primitive  society. 
The  chief  and  the  medicine  man  (who  is  both  priest 
and  doctor  for  the  tribe)  have  special  standing  and 
special  privileges,  but  they  are  individuals,  not  classes. 
Class  distinctions  first  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  making  slaves  as  the  result  of  success- 
ful war.  In  the  most  primitive  kind  of  war,  the  losing 
side  was  simply  exterminated.  Later  on,  there  grew  up 
the  practice  of  enslaving  the  losers.  If  they  were  not 
actually  enslaved,  their  territory  would  be  occupied 
and  they  would  be  allowed  to  carry  on  in  a state  of 
general  subjection  to  the  victors. 

Certain  occupations  were  left  to  these  lower  or  sub- 
ject groups.  The  work  that  fell  to  their  lot  was  the 
ordinary,  everyday  chores — tilling,  reaping,  cooking, 
tending  the  children,  and  other  such  necessary  duties. 
Useful  work  of  this  kind,  which  must  be  attended  to 
more  or  less  every  day,  is  apt  to  be  irksome  and  un- 
interesting. Left  to  the  lower  classes  for  this  reason, 
it  became  in  the  end  the  mark  of  a low  social  status. 
It  retains  something  of  that  stigma  even  yet. 

Certain  other  occupations — governing,  fighting  and 
hunting — were  carried  on  by  the  upper  classes.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  those  classes  should  occupy  themselves 
with  government.  Why  should  hunting  and  fighting 
interest  them?  There  were  probably  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  these  pursuits  were  not  like  everyday 
duties  which  must  be  performed.  They  were  occa- 
sional pursuits  which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  individual ’s  freedom  of  action.  In  the  second  place 
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— a more  important  reason — these  pursuits  gave  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  manly  prowess,  or,  in 
simpler  language,  an  opportunity  to  show  off.  The 
desire  for  self-display  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
human  desires,  and  the  upper  classes  favoured  such 
occupations  as  would  enable  them  to  gratify  it.  We 
shall  find  presently  that  in  our  own  society  the  same 
desire  among  the  same  class  of  people  is  gratified  in 
a rather  different  way. 

We  thus  see  how  status  came  to  he  associated  with 
certain  occupations.  It  should  be  added  that  all  forms 
of  buying  and  selling — in  other  words,  trade — came 
also  to  be  given  a low  social  rating.  One  reason  was 
probably  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  upper  classes 
consisted  in  the  possession  of  land — land,  moreover, 
which  was  not  usually  acquired  by  purchase.  Trade, 
commerce  and  other  forms  of  business  were  thus  asso- 
ciated with  lower  classes.  The  feeling  lasted  until 
quite  recent  times.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
we  find  Lord  Byron,  the  great  poet,  scornfully  refus- 
ing to  touch  any  of  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  his  first  great  poem,  though  later  on,  the  spend- 
thrift lord  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject.  The  fact 
was  that  the  governing  and  fighting  classes  might  in- 
trigue or  fight  for  private  gain,  but  they  might  not 
work  or  trade  for  it. 

(2)  The  Basis  of  Social  or  Class  Distinctions. 

Let  us  note,  to  begin  with,  that  class  distinctions 
have  nothing  to  do  with  intelligence.  Every  social 
class  comprises  individuals  of  the  lowest  and  of  the 
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highest  intelligence.  Some  philosophers  have  dreamed 
of  a society  in  which  the  individual’s  social  status 
would  be  determined  by  his  intelligence,  but  the  dream 
has  nowhere  come  true.  Furthermore,  class  distinc- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  with  personal  liking.  A man 
may  have  a much  greater  liking  for  his  gardner  than 
he  has  for  many  individuals  of  his  own  class.  Class 
distinctions,  as  the  civilized  world  has  known  them,  are 
based  either  (a)  on  birth  or  (b)  on  wealth.  Let  us  con- 
sider class  distinctions  based  on  birth. 

(a)  In  this  case,  an  individual  is  born  into  his  class 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  remains  in  that  class. 
Under  such  a system,  the  highest  class  is  known  as  an 
aristocracy — an  aristocracy  of  birth,  to  be  more  exact. 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  classes:  upper, 
middle  and  lower.  In  the  pre-industrial  era,  this  was 
the  system  that  existed  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Its  economic  basis  was  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  land.  An  aristocrat  might  lose  his 
estate  in  war  or  he  might  be  deprived  of  it  by  an 
unfriendly  king,  but  as  a general  rule  he  could  not  sell 
it.  This  meant  that  the  line  was  very  clearly  drawn  be- 
tween the  upper  class  and  the  lower  orders,  as  the 
others  were  called. 

There  were  other  causes  at  work  to  make  the  divi- 
sion more  rigid  still.  The  upper  and  lower  classes 
dressed  differently.  It  is  almost  correct  to  say  that 
each  class  had  its  own  uniform;  and  one  effect  of  a 
uniform  is  to  make  the  individual  feel  the  part  he  is 
‘dressing’.  The  classes,  moreover,  were  educated  dif- 
ferently. They  not  only  attended  different  schools  but 
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they  learned  different  things.  They  even  played  dif- 
ferently. The  sports  and  amusements  of  the  upper 
class  had  little  in  common  with  those  of  the  lower.  The 
result  was  that  members  of  one  class  felt  very  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  themselves  and  mem- 
bers of  other  classes.  Class  consciousness  was  intense. 

(b)  Let  us  consider  the  second  kind  of  class  division 
— division  based  on  wealth.  This  is  the  kind  that  is 
found  on  the  North  American  continent,  where  the 
hereditary  system  we  have  just  been  discussing  had 
not  time  to  take  firm  root.  The  system  of  class  division 
according  to  wealth,  however,  has  been  rapidly  grow- 
ing up  in  Europe  alongside  of  the  hereditary  system. 
The  growth  of  the  former  is  to  be  traced  to  two  causes : 
industrialism  and  democracy.  Industrialism  brought 
to  the  front  a new  class  that  had  great  wealth,  and  the 
power  that  wealth  gives  in  an  industrial  society, 
i Democracy  taught  that  men  are  born  equal.  Hence 
; the  only  important  difference  is  the  difference  between 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful,  and  ‘successful’ 

; was  taken  to  mean  for  the  most  part  successful  in 
money-making.  Furthermore,  class  distinctions  based 
on  birth  were  associated  with  autocratic  forms  of 
government. 

Clearly,  under  the  new  system,  class  distinctions  are 
much  less  rigid  than  they  were  under  the  old.  Wealth 
( is  a matter  of  degree;  and  it  is  often  doubtful  which 
class  an  individual  belongs  to.  If  he  is  not  already  at 
the  top,  he  is  always  hopeful  of  climbing  higher. 
Wealth,  again,  is  constantly  changing  hands,  and 
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hence  the  personnel  of  the  aristocracy  is  always  chang- 
ing. 

It  follows  that  class  consciousness  is  not  likely  to  be 
intense.  Class  antagonism  especially  is  apt  to  be 
absent  from  such  a system.  An  individual  is  not  likely 
to  criticize  and  denounce  a higher  class  when  he 
realizes  that  he  may  presently  become  a member  of 
that  class.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  class  feeling 
has  never  been  very  strong  in  America.  It  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  earlier  social- 
ists failed  to  make  headway  in  a young  industrial 
society.  Karl  Marx,  for  example,  divided  the  people 
into  two  classes,  the  wealthy  class  and  the  proletarian 
class,  or  the  ‘haves’  and  the  ‘have-nots’,  as  we  would 
say ; and  he  issued  his  famous  summons : “proletarians 
of  the  world,  unite!”  Clearly,  this  simple  division  into 
two  classes  does  not  at  all  give  a true  picture  of  our 
present-day  industrial  society.  It  is  only  between  the 
classes  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale,  the  lowest 
and  the  highest,  that  real  class  antagonism  is  likely  to 
exist. 

Class  divisions  are  less  rigid  to-day  for  still  another 
reason.  To  a very  large  extent,  the  different  classes 
enjoy  the  same  forms  of  amusements  and  recreations, 
they  attend  the  same  or  similar  schools,  and  they  dress 
alike.  The  real  difference  is  shown,  not  in  what  they 
do  but  in  the  scale  on  which  they  do  it.  This  brings  us 
to  another  interesting  point. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  upper  classes 
carry  on  certain  activities  which  gratify  the  desire  for 
self-display.  Such  activities,  moreover,  serve  to  im- 
press the  lower  classes  and  thus  to  maintain  the 
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prestige  of  tlie  upper  classes.  Under  the  older  system, 
as  we  saw,  war  and  government  were  two  useful  activi- 
ties which  served  the  purpose,  but  they  were  not 
enough  to  keep  all  the  aristocracy  occupied  all  the 
time.  In  point  of  fact,  the  same  purpose  was  much 
more  generally  served  by  a number  of  leisure  or  non- 
useful activities,  of  which  hunting  is  the  chief  example. 
The  aristocracy  of  birth,  in  other  words,  is  associated 
with  a kind  of  display  that  is  known  as  conspicuous 
leisure. 

When  we  come  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  leisure 
ceases  to  be  the  important  thing.  The  reason  should 
be  obvious.  Display  and  prestige  are  secured  in  an- 
other way,  namely,  by  spending.  The  upper  classes 
are  now  associated  with  conspicuous  spending,  or  con- 
spicuous consumption,  as  the  economists  call  it.  They 
live  in  expensive  houses,  drive  expensive  cars,  fre- 
quent expensive  resorts,  and  play  for  high  stakes.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  has 
been  found  among  savage  tribes,  the  Pacific  Coast  In- 
dians, for  example.  An  important  tribesman,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  position,  will  give  an  extravagant  feast, 
and  give  away  recklessly  or  even  destroy  a large  num- 
ber of  blankets  and  other  objects  which  represent 
wealth.  Human  nature  will  out. 

(3)  Social  Effects. 

We  come  now  to  our  third  topic:  the  effects  of  class 
divisions  on  social  life  generally. 

When  class  divisions  are  based  on  birth,  society 
tends  to  become  static,  A static  society  means  one  that 
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is  opposed  to  change : it  is  conservative.  The  opposite 
is  a dynamic  society,  or  one  that  is  always  more  or 
less  rapidly  changing;  it  welcomes  new  ideas  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  Observe  in  passing  that  the 
correct  opposite  of  ‘static’  is  not  ‘progressive’,  for 
the  word  ‘progressive’  implies  that  the  changes  are 
generally  in  a desirable  direction.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  an  aristocracy  of  birth  should  tend  to  make  society 
static.  In  those  matters  which  are  regulated  by  law, 
change  is  likely  to  be  slow  because  the  upper  classes, 
which  are  also  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes,  are 
apt  to  see  in  new  laws  a threat  to  their  own  powers  and 
privileges.  In  matters  not  regulated  by  law,  such  as 
ideas,  manners,  customs,  the  upper  classes  no  doubt 
introduce  changes  from  time  to  time  and  these  changes 
tend  to  be  imitated  by  the  lower  classes.  The  copying, 
however,  takes  considerable  time  because  the  classes 
are  so  sharply  divided  from  one  another.  The  result 
on  the  whole,  is  a static  society. 

"When  class  divisions  are  based  on  wealth,  the 
matter  is  otherwise.  As  already  pointed  out,  class 
divisions  of  this  sort  are  usually  associated  with  de- 
mocracy in  government.  As  a result,  political  changes 
are  more  easily  accomplished.  An  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  moreover,  having  no  special  traditions  of  its 
own,  is  always  introducing  new  fashions  and  man- 
ners, new  modes  of  dress,  new  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. These  changes  are  copied  by  other  classes ; and 
the  lines  of  division  not  being  sharply  drawn,  the  copy- 
ing is  done  quickly.  The  result  is  a dynamic  society. 

A few  general  observations  may  be  added  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  whole  topic  of  associations  and  classes 
within  the  state. 

When  people  come  to  recognize  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  gronp,  they  begin  to  develop  a certain 
j feeling  about  themselves,  and  also  about  other  people 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  group.  Some  authorities 
refer  to  this  feeling  as  the  “we-group”  feeling.  There 
are  two  elements  in  it.  There  is  the  feeling  that  some- 
how “we”  are  different  from  the  others  and,  again,  the 
feeling  that  “we”  are  somehow  better  than  they.  This 
latter  feeling  may  not  be  present,  but  it  usually  is.  Any 
| group  at  all,  if  is  not  too  large,  is  apt  to  develop  this 
“we-feeling”.  “They  are  not  of  our  kind”,  the  upper 
! classes  will  say  of  the  lower,  and  the  latter  will  use  the 
same  terms  in  reference  to  the  former.  City  people 
| may  develop  the  feeling  towards  country  people,  or 
' vice  versa.  People  who  live  in  a particular  district  or 
i neighbourhood  may  have  it.  The  new  arrival  is  an 
! ‘outsider’  and  it  may  take  him  a long  time  to  get 
I ‘accepted’.  Even  a large  group,  such  as  a nation,  can 
develop  the  feeling  on  special  occasions,  as  in  time  of 
i war. 

One  interesting  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
is  to  be  found  in  language.  The  Ancient  Greek  word 
; ‘barbaros’  (barbarian)  meant  originally  anyone  who 
was  not  a Greek;  it  meant  ‘foreigner’.  Even  to  the 
Greeks,  however,  it  came  to  mean  something  more, 
namely,  a lower  kind  of  individual.  The  word  ‘pagan’, 
which  came  to  mean  uncivilized  or  primitive,  originally 
meant  a dweller  in  the  country.  It  was  the  city  man’s 
name  for  rural  people.  The  Boers  of  South  Africa  re- 
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ferred  to  the  citizens  of  the  Boer  Republic  who  were 
not  Boers  as  ‘uitlanders’  (outlanders).  The  word  ‘out- 
landish’ now  means  queer  and  rather  objectionable. 
The,  Orkney  Islanders  call  anyone  who  is  not  a native 
of  Orkney  an  ‘interloper’ — an  uncomplimentary  word 
which  shows  that  the  “we-group”  feeling  must  be  very 
strong  there.  Other  instances  could  be  easily  cited. 
They  show  that  groups  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
tend  to  develop  this  sort  of  feeling. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  class  distinctions  in 
some  form  are  inevitable  in  human  society.  They 
satisfy  the  need  to  be  clearly  identified  with  a particu- 
lar group  and  at  the  same  time  the  desire  to  feel  one- 
self superior  to  those  who  are  on  the  outside.  The 
college  fraternities  on  the  North  American  continent 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  No  serious  problem 
arises  until  such  groups  try  to  secure  for  themselves 
powers  and  privileges  to  which  they  have  no  right.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  what  nearly  always  happens.  Every 
group  or  class  endeavours,  through  political  or  other 
means,  to  assert  itself  at  the  expense  of  other  groups 
that  it  considers  inferior. 

A well-known  scientist  reports  a curious  fact  about 
the  behaviour  of  a flock  of  hens.  The  members  of  the 
flock  come  to  establish  among  themselves  what  he  calls 
a “pecking  order”.  Each  hen  finds  out  which  hens  it 
can  safely  peck  and  which  it  must  leave  alone.  It  finds 
its  place,  so  to  speak,  on  a pecking  list,  which  means 
that  the  hens  above  it  may  peck  it,  but  it  may  not  peck 
them,  while  the  hens  below  it  may  not  peck  it,  but  it 
may  peck  them.  The  order  is  usually  arrived  at  by 
fighting.  The  scientist  adds  the  interesting  remark 
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that  ‘ ‘ a hen  low  on  the  list  is  usually  more  cruel  to  the 
I remaining  hens  which  it  may  peck  than  a hen  which 
occupies  a higher  rank”,  and  also  that  “the  hen  which 
is  entitled  to  peck  all  the  others  is  generally  the  least 
| malicious.” 

Social  groups  are  not  unlike  the  members  of  a flock 
of  hens ; they  try  to  establish  a pecking  order.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  the  pecking  is 
confined  within  limits  where  it  will  do  no  serious  harm. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  A profession  is  defined  as  an  occupation  the  practice 
j of  which  depends  on  a knowledge  of  fundamental  principles 

and  the  aim  of  which  is  primarily  social  service  rather  than 
private  gain.  How  far  are  these  two  requirements  met  by 
| (a)  medicine;  (b)  law;  (c)  business? 

(2)  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  state  medi- 
l cine  ? 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  any  voluntary  association  you 
| know.  Say  something  about  its  aims,  activities,  signs  of 
Ij  “we-group”  feeling,  and  so  on. 

(4)  What  classes  are  commonly  spoken  of  now  in  news- 
paper-discussions, election-speeches,  etc.?  Find  examples. 

(5)  Read  some  book  or  article  dealing  with  the  caste- 
system  of  India.  Compare  and  contrast  this  division  of 
classes  with  our  own. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Poverty 

In  any  discussion  of  social  classes,  there  is  one  class 
that  must  be  given  special  attention  because  of  the 
problems  it  creates  for  society  as  a whole.  This  is  the 
impoverished  class.  The  term  ‘poverty’,  of  course,  like 
the  term  ‘crime’  is  relative.  The  millionaire,  who  has 
had  a financial  set-back  and  decides  that  he  can  main- 
tain only  two  establishments  instead  of  half-a-dozen, 
may  talk  of  his  ‘poverty’  but  in  the  present  chapter 
we  are  not  using  the  term  in  that  elastic  manner.  We 
are  thinking  rather  of  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  society,  there  have  always  been  in- 
dividuals who  have  found  it  hard,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  “The  poor 
always  ye  have  with  you”  was  said  in  reference  to  this 
class;  and  the  statement  has  turned  out  so  far  to  be 
sound  prophecy. 

The  continued  existence  of  this  class  has  led  to  the 
asking  of  grave  questions  about  the  way  in  which  civi- 
lized society  is  organized  and  run.  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  changes  have  come 
over  men’s  ideas  about  poverty.  Men  have  come  to 
realize  that  there  are  different  causes  of  poverty,  and 
that  a careful  study  of  these  causes  is  necessary  before 
effective  remedies  can  be  applied.  In  certain  other 
respects,  also,  men’s  ideas  about  poverty  have 
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changed.  In  this  chapter,  we  shall  try  to  understand 
the  nature  of  these  changes. 

Poverty,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  found  in 
primitive  society.  It  is  not  that  primitive  people  live 
under  a system  of  communism  which  places  them  all  on 
an  equal  footing  in  regard  to  private  possessions.  The 
primitive  man  has  his  private  possessions : he  may  be 
richer  or  poorer  than  his  neighbour.  But  the  hunting 
and  fishing  areas  are  held  in  common,  and  sharing  of 
food  is  likely  to  take  place  simply  as  a matter  of  cus- 
tom. The  main  reason  for  such  a custom  is  doubtless 
the  lack  of  privacy  in  the  manner  of  living.  The  com- 
munity is  small,  the  members  of  it  eat  and  drink  to- 
gether, and  sharing  becomes  natural:  it  is  only  when 
the  destitute  person  is  out  of  sight  that  he  can  be 
conveniently  kept  out  of  mind.  The  fact  is  that  poverty, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  a by-product  of  civilized 
development.  It  is  only  when  society  has  reached  a 
fairly  late  stage  of  development  that  it  begins  to  grow 
a tail  that  it  calls  ‘ the  poor  ’. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  consider  the  most  important 
causes  of  poverty  and  try  to  show  how  men’s  ideas 
have  been  slowly  changing  in  regard  to  those  causes 
and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  main  causes  of  poverty  would  seem  to  be 
(1)  physical  and  mental  handicaps;  (2)  moral  handi- 
caps or  defects  of  character,  such  as  laziness,  thrift- 
lessness and  so  forth;  (3)  bad  physical  environment; 
(4)  over-population;  (5)  defects  of  the  organization  of 
society  itself.  No  doubt  many  other  special  causes 
could  be  listed,  but  they  can  all  be  connected  with  those 
five  more  general  causes.  Let  us  consider  each  in  turn. 
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(1)  Physical  and  Mental  Handicaps. 

The  impoverished  class  has  always  been  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  feeble- 
minded and  other  such  unfortunates.  This  type  of  poor 
person  we  shall  no  doubt  have  always  with  us  — a 
fitting  object  for  the  kindness  and  practical  sympathy 
of  his  fellows.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  that  even  this  part  of  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty admits  of  much  more  intelligent  treatment  than  it 
has  been  given  in  the  past.  Improvement  is  possible  in 
two  directions. 

In  the  first  place,  many  physical  defects  which  here- 
tofore would  have  committed  the  individual  either  to 
a state  of  dependency  on  others  or  a state  of  poverty 
are  remediable.  The  cure,  it  is  true,  may  be  expensive, 
the  result  being  a vicious  circle:  the  physical  defect 
causes  poverty,  and  the  poverty  puts  the  cure  out  of 
reach.  On  the  whole,  however,  a beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  bringing  medical  science  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  poverty  at  this  point. 

In  the  second  place,  with  a more  intelligent  planning 
of  the  social  machinery  itself,  many  of  those  who  are 
now  numbered  among  the  unfit  would  find  a niche 
where  they  could  function  as  useful  members  of 
society.  Modern  society  is  a complex  affair  and  has 
need  of  all  sorts  of  services.  Afe  things  are,  if  the  handi- 
capped individual  has  not  the  luck  or  the  influence  to 
secure  a place  for  himself,  his  lot  is  likely  to  be  a hard 
one.  The  fact  that  many  individuals  achieved  distinc- 
tion and  even  fame,  in  spite  of  severe  physical  handi- 
caps, is  worth  thinking  about.  Beethoven  was  blind, 
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Cowper,  the  poet,  was  subject  to  recurrent  fits  of  in- 
sanity, R.  L.  Stevenson  was  a sufferer  from  tuber- 
culosis. Most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  case 
of  Helen  Keller,  who  was  born  a blind-deaf-mute  and 
is  now  an  accomplished  lecturer  and  writer.  Such 
people,  it  is  true,  were  possessed  of  extraordinary 
talents.  (Nevertheless,  they  lead  one  to  wonder  how 
much  talent  of  an  ordinary  but  very  useful  kind  might 
be  salvaged  by  means  of  a more  intelligent  social 
economy. 

(2)  Moral  Handicaps  or  Defects  of  Character. 

Laziness,  thriftlessness,  unresourcefulness,  lack  of 
self-control  and  other  forms  of  personal  demerit  are 
admittedly  a factor  in  the  causation  of  poverty.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  such  weaknesses 
of  character  may  be  the  effects  of  poverty  as  well  as  its 
cause.  People  who  must  live  ‘from  hand  to  mouth’ 
and  can  see  nothing  better  ahead  of  them  have  little  or 
no  inducement  to  be  thrifty  or  prudent.  They  may 
resort,  moreover,  to  drinking,  gambling  and  other 
vices,  not  because  of  any  deep-seated  viciousness  of 
character,  but  because  they  feel  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  them  forget  their  hard  lot  and  to  bring 
some  colour  and  excitement  into  their  drab  lives.  The 
British  government  has  already  made  a beginning  with 
an  extensive  program  of  social  reform  which  aims  at 
abolishing  the  slums  in  the  great  cities.  A similar 
project  is  being  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  One 
reason  for  such  a reform  is,  of  course,  medical — con- 
siderations of  public  health.  The  other  reason  is  moral 
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rather  than  medical:  had  living  conditions  are  apt  to 
undermine  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  constitu- 
tion. 

The  idea  that  poverty  is  due  to  personal  demerit  is 
interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  care  of  the  poor  was  undertaken 
by  the  Church.  While  the  monks  were  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  their  poor  clients  were  idlers 
and  good-for-nothings,  the  Church,  in  the  main,  looked 
upon  the  poor  as  the  afflicted  of  God,  to  whose  needs  it 
was  both  a duty  and  a privilege  to  minister.  During  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, governments  began  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  poor  and  we  hear  about  “idle  rogues”  who  would 
rather  beg  than  work.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
century,  however,  that  it  became  increasingly  common 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  poverty  somehow  furnishes 
proof  of  worthlessness  of  character. 

Some  historians  have  argued  that  it  was  the  Puritan 
movement  that  gave  wide  currency  to  this  idea.  This 
movement,  it  is  argued,  brought  about  two  changes  in 
men ’s  ideas  about  wealth  and  poverty.  It  led  people  to 
regard  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  an  achievement  of 
which  one  should  be  proud  and  to  regard  poverty  as  a 
condition  of  which  one  should  be  ashamed.  For  the 
Puritan,  life  was  a struggle,  salvation  was  to  be  won 
by  his  own  individual  efforts,  and  his  religious  beliefs 
were  a personal  matter,  for  which  he  was  accountable 
only  to  his  Maker.  In  his  religion,  in  short,  the  Puri- 
tan was  an  intense  individualist.  He  saw  the  economic 
struggle  in  the  same  light.  Business  was  his  ‘calling’, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
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trinities  that  industry  offered.  If  he  succeeded  in 
amassing  wealth — provided  it  was  honestly  come  by — 
the  fact  was  a tribute  to  his  industry  and  powers  of 
self-denial.  Contrariwise,  if  he  failed  to  secure  for 
himself  at  least  the  bare  necessities  of  comfortable  liv- 
ing, there  must  be  thriftlessness,  laziness  or  some  other 
personal  defect  at  the  bottom  of  his  failure. 

The  early  settlers  brought  this  idea  to  North  Amer- 
ica, where  it  found  a fertile  soil.  It  is  true  that  the 
early  Puritan  communities  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  amassing  of  wealth  and  had  some  severe  laws  re- 
lating thereto.  But  this  phase  soon  passed,  and  in  any 
case,  they  had  little  patience  with  poverty.  Their  atti- 
tude was  indeed  not  unreasonable.  America  did  offer 
opportunities  to  a practically  unlimited  degree.  Land 
had  to  be  cleared,  farms  and  roads  had  to  be  built,  and 
in  the  West,  there  was  the  frontier  beckoning  the  man 
of  self-reliance  and  hardihood  to  a field  where  those 
qualities  were  at  a premium.  The  man  who  found  him- 
self ‘down  and  out’  in  such  a scene  had  only  himself 
to  blame. 


(3)  Bad  Physical  Environment. 

Poverty  may  be  due  to  bad  geographical  conditions. 
Such  conditions  may  have  the  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Eskimos,  of  limiting  the  food-supply  to  one  or  two 
staples,  which  may  themselves  fail  or  be  scarce  at  cer- 
tain times.  Farming  communities  may  be  living  in  a 
state  of  poverty  or  near-poverty  because  of  poor  soil 
or  unsuitable  climate.  To  a large  extent,  no  doubt, 
such  factors  are  beyond  human  control,  but  even  here 
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there  is  room  for  intelligent  planning.  Let  ns  take  the 
case  of  Western  Canada. 

In  the  year  1857,  Palliser  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  make  certain  investigations  in  regard 
to  passes  through  the  Rockies.  Incidentally,  he  re- 
ported on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  prairie 
lands.  He  outlined  a certain  area  which  he  declared 
to  be  permanently  unsuitable  for  farming  purposes. 
The  area  came  to  be  known  as  Palliser ’s  triangle.  It 
included  south-eastern  Alberta  and  a large  part  of 
southern  Saskatchewan.  When  immigrants  in  search 
of  farm  lands  were  coming  in  great  numbers  to  the 
West,  they  settled  very  largely  in  this  same  region. 
The  report  of  the  Palliser  expedition  was  available, 
but  it  was  nobody’s  business  to  find  out  what  it  said. 
Within  recent  years,  one  of  the  Provincial  govern- 
ments of  the  West  was  forced,  because  of  the  plight  of 
farmers  in  this  region,  to  send  agricultural  scientists 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  suitability  of  the  re- 
gion for  farming  purposes.  As  a result  of  their  report, 
the  government  embarked  on  an  expensive  and  trouble- 
some project  of  moving  those  people  to  another  part 
of  the  Province.  One  can  picture  Palliser,  if  he  were 
still  alive,  getting  some  satisfaction  from  saying:  “I 
told  you  so!” 

Take  another  example.  In  some  regions  of  the 
prairies  drifting  soil  has  proved  ruinous  to  many 
farmers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  clearing 
of  patches  of  brushland,  the  draining  of  sloughs  and 
even  fair-sized  lakes,  and  the  intensive  wheat-raising 
itself,  are  main  factors  in  the  case.  With  foresight  and 
precaution,  the  situation  could  have  been  averted.  Such 
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examples  could  no  doubt  be  paralleled  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

(4)  Over-population. 

This  is  a factor  which  raises  very  serious  questions. 
It  is  more  technically  described  as  “the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  means  of  subsistence”.  The  essence 
of  the  problem  is  as  follows : The  planet  on  which  we 
live  is  itself  of  limited  extent,  and,  moreover,  only 
parts  of  it  can  support  human  life.  The  resources  of 
science  will  no  doubt  be  increasingly  used  to  extend  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth  and  to  make  the  parts  that 
are  now  inhabited  support  a larger  population.  It  is 
a race,  however,  between  human  resourcefulness  and 
the  growth  of  population.  That  is  the  problem  in  its 
more  theoretical  aspect.  There  is  a practical  aspect 
which  makes  the  problem  a vital  one  for  the  present 
] generation. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Japan.  It  is  a small  country 
; and  a considerable  part  of  it  is  barren  or  nearly  so. 

The  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
| million  a year.  In  certain  parts  of  the  world — North 
America,  Australia,  Siberia,  for  example  — there  are 
great  tracts  of  unused  land  which  the  Japanese  claim 
they  could  use.  They  are  excluded  by  immigration 
laws.  The  consequences  of  freely  admitting  a people 
whose  civilization  in  the  main  differs  radically  from 
that  of  the  whites  is  something  that  the  authors  of 
those  immigration  laws  do  not  like  to  contemplate.  The 
consequences  of  persisting  in  not  admitting  them  (with 
the  pressure  of  population  and  consequently  of  poverty 
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growing  stronger  every  day)  are  equally  unpleasant 
to  contemplate. 

(5)  Defects  of  Social  and  Political  Organization. 

There  has  been  a steadily  growing  belief  that  pov- 
erty is  largely  the  result  of  the  way  in  which  society 
itself  is  organized  and  run.  Beyond  a doubt,  the  belief 
is  well-founded.  There  are  certain  features  of  social 
and  political  organization  which  in  themselves  tend  to 
give  rise  to  poverty.  We  shall  consider  two  features 
which  appear  to  have  special  importance  from  this 
point  of  view. 

(a)  Political  impotence.  Whenever  we  find  a class 
in  society  which  has  no  political  power,  the  standard 
of  living  of  that  class  tends  to  be  forced  downwards. 
If  there  is  a class  that  the  law-makers  can  afford  to 
ignore,  they  will,  at  the  best,  ignore  it;  at  the  worst, 
they  will  legislate  against  it.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule  could  be  found,  but  in 
general  the  rule  holds.  Let  us  take  some  illustrations 
from  history. 

In  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  poor  were 
represented  in  the  main  by  the  serf  class.  In  return 
for  his  lord’s  protection,  the  serf  paid  in  labor  or  in 
kind.  In  either  case,  the  tendency  was  to  exact  more 
and  more  from  a class  which  was  politically  helpless. 
Improvement  of  the  serf’s  condition  only  came  about 
as  a result  of  the  Black  Death,  a terrible  pestilence 
which  devastated  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Appearing  in  England  in  1348,  it  de- 
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I stroyed  about  one-third  of  the  population.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  were  tremendous.  Labor  became  so 
scarce  that  in  many  places  fields  could  not  be  tilled  or 
crops  harvested.  Food  became  scarce  and  dear.  The 
serfs,  however,  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
! the  position  of  being  able  to  bargain  with  their  mas- 
ters. They  began  to  sell  their  labor  to  the  highest 
bidder ; and  there  were  many  desperate  bidders.  What 
happened? 

The  state  intervened.  A law  was  passed,  known  as 
the  Statute  of  Laborers,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
j keep  wages  down  to  their  former  level  and  to  prevent 

| the  laborers  from  moving  from  one  part  of  the  country 

to  another.  Laborers  could  be  seized  and  imprisoned 
1 for  leaving  their  own  districts ; and  masters,  on  their 
part,  were  exposed  to  a heavy  fine  for  offering  more 
than  the  customary  wages.  The  law  was  evidently 
based  on  the  idea  that  bare  subsistence  was  all  that  the 
! serf  was  entitled  to;  and  in  practice,  as  always  has 
happened  to  this  idea,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  ‘bare’ 
rather  than  on  the  ‘subsistence’.  One  result  was  the 
great  rising  known  as  Wat  Tyler’s  Rebellion,  a rising 
that  some  history  texts  have  rather  foolishly  repre- 
sented as  a mere  mob  outburst  due  to  a wrong  done  to 
Wat  Tyler’s  daughter. 

By  the  sixteenth  century,  serfdom  had  disappeared 
from  England.  In  the  course  of  that  century,  however, 
there  occurred  three  events  which  had  disastrous  re- 
sults for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  events  were : 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  debasing  of  the 
coinage  and  the  confiscation  of  guild  funds.  For  an 
! account  of  these  events,  you  may  consult  any  good 
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history  text.  All  that  we  need  say  here  is  that  they 
gave  rise  to  widespread  distress.  In  particular,  the 
debasing  of  the  coinage  (putting  less  than  the  right 
amount  of  silver  in  the  coins  issued  from  the  mint)  had 
far-reaching  consequences.  Prices  went  up  rapidly, 
while  wages — the  price  of  labor — rose  more  slowly,  if 
at  all.  The  government  found  itself  faced  with  a 
serious  problem  of  poverty. 

A law  was  passed,  known  as  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
which  decreed  that  wages  should  be  fixed  annually  by 
an  impartial  body,  namely,  the  magistrates.  In  prac- 
tice, the  difficulty  was  that  the  magistrates  were  not 
an  impartial  body,  when  wages  were  concerned.  They 
belonged  to  the  wage-paying,  not  the  .wage-earning 
classes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  take  it 
for  granted  that  bare  subsistence  was  the  standard  by 
which  wages  should  be  fixed. 

The  Act  of  Elizabeth  remained  in  force  until  1813. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  one  important  innovation.  In 
1795,  a group  of  individuals  proposed  a plan  which  be- 
came widely  adopted.  It  was  known  as  the  Speenham- 
land  system.  In  accordance  with  it,  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  was  to  supplement  wages  when  they  could 
be  shown  to  be  clearly  below  the  subsistence  level.  It 
proved  a stupid  and  pernicious  arrangement.  Its  main 
effect  was  to  encourage  employers  to  offer  very  low 
wages,  on  the  assumption  that  these  wages  would  be 
supplemented  from  public  funds. 

There  are  many  other  historical  illustrations  which 
might  be  cited,  but  they  all  tell  very  much  the  same 
story:  masters  and  magistrates  trying  to  decide  how 
much  a man  needed  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
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alive.  Tliey  should  have  bethought  themselves  of 
Shakespeare ’s  lines : 

“ 0 , reason  not  the  need;  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous : 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 

Man’s  life  is  cheap  as  beast’s.” 

As  it  was,  they  “reasoned  the  need”;  with  the  result 
that,  as  one  historian  puts  it:  “The  minimum  was  not 
i the  minimum  on  which  the  labourer  could  live,  but  the 
minimum  below  which  rebellion  was  certain.  ’ ’ 

There  was  a fallacy  underlying  the  whole  situation. 

| John  Stuart  Mill  put  his  finger  on  it  in  the  following 
passage,  written  as  late  as  1861 : 

“Yet  does  parliament,  or  almost  any  of  the  members  com- 
posing it,  ever  for  an  instant  look  at  any  question  with  the 
eyes  of  a working  man?  When  a subject  arises  in  which  the 
! labourers,  as  such,  have  an  interest,  is  it  regarded  from  any 
point  of  view  but  that  of  the  employers  of  labour?  I do  not  say 
that  the  working  man’s  view  of  these  questions  is  in  general 
nearer  to  truth  than  the  other;  but  it  is  sometimes  quite  as 
near,  and  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be  respectfully  listened  to, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  not  merely  turned  away  from,  but 
ignored.” 

(b)  Unlimited  individualism.  This  is  the  second 
feature  of  social  organization  which  is  apt  to  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  poverty.  When 
society  is  run  on  this  principle,  its  motto  might  well  be : 
“Everyone  for  himself,  and  the  weakest  to  the  wall”. 
The  philosophy  of  individualism  may  be  summed  up 
thus : a man  is  free  to  accumulate  as  much  wealth  or  to 
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acquire  as  much  property  as  he  can,  and  also  free  to 
do  exactly  what  he  likes  with  his  possessions,  so  long 
as  he  does  nothing  that  interferes  with  a like  freedom 
in  others.  At  first  hearing,  this  “rugged  individual- 
ism” sounds  rather  a reasonable  philosophy,  hut  men 
have  not  always  thought  it  so;  and  many  thinkers 
to-day  denounce  it  as  false  doctrine.  To  understand 
what  it  really  means,  we  must  turn  again  to  history. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  all  the  institutions  of  society 
were  more  or  less  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church. 
Business  and  commerce  were  no  exception : the  Church 
took  an  active  interest  in  how  they  were  carried  on.  It 
insisted  on  applying  to  business  transactions  what  is 
considered  a Christian  code  of  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing. In  this  connection,  there  used  to  he  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  Just  Price,  as  it  was  called.  The  Church 
(and  hence  governments  also,  for  the  Church  was  the 
main  influence  behind  governments  in  those  days)  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a fair  price  at  which  any  par- 
ticular article  should  be  sold.  A man  who  asked  an 
exorbitant  price  for  an  article  just  because  he  knew  he 
could  get  it  — the  article  being  scarce  and  the  pur- 
chaser’s need  for  it  great — was  exposing  himself  to  the 
censure  of  the  Church ; and  that  was  not  a thing  to  be 
taken  lightly. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  was  especially  directed 
against  the  practice  of  usury.  This  meant  lending- 
money  at  interest.  Occasionally,  the  term  ‘usury’  was 
employed  to  cover  any  form  of  business  transaction 
that  was  held  to  be  unfair.  Under  the  heading  of  usury 
would  he  listed  practices  such  as  buying  an  article 
when  it  was  cheap  in  order  to  sell  it  when  it  had  become 
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dearer,  asking  more  than  the  seller  knew  the  article  to 
be  worth,  holding  the  article  for  a rise  in  price,  in 
short  (to  use  a phrase  of  our  own  day)  “charging  what 
the  traffic  would  stand”.  While  the  term  was  some- 
times given  this  wider  meaning,  it  was  generally  used 
in  its  narrower  sense  of  lending  money  at  interest. 
Furthermore,  while  the  charging  of  a high  rate  of  in- 
terest was  considered  especially  despicable,  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  something  immoral  about  lending  money 
at  any  interest  at  all. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  business  and 
commerce  were  being  rapidly  internationalized.  In 
fact,  modern  methods  of  finance  were  being  invented. 
Great  houses  of  business  grew  up,  especially  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  their  operations  extended  over  the 
whole  continent.  Credit  and  interest  were  the  bases 
of  these  operations.  It  was  therefore  not  likely  that 
much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  current  ideas 
about  usury.  These  houses  continued  to  finance  im- 
portant business  ventures,  as  well  as  the  wars  of  needy 
kings,  who  in  the  meantime  paid  lip  service  to  the  old 
scruples  about  money-lending.  In  short,  the  leading 
business  men,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England, 
had  come  to  regard  these  scruples  as  out-of-date  and 
harmful  to  legitimate  business.  Business  men  began 
to  say  that  business  should  not  be  governed  by  the 
moral  rules  laid  down  by  the  Church. 

The  business  interests  had  another  grievance.  Kings 
and  governments  persisted  in  meddling  with  the  mach- 
inery of  business  and  throwing  it  out  of  gear.  Mono- 
polies, for  example,  were  keenly  resented.  The  mon- 
arch could  raise  money  by  reserving  to  himself  the 
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sole  right  to  sell  a particular  commodity  or  he  could 
reward  a favorite  by  granting  him  such  a monopoly. 
Various  other  restrictions  in  the  way  of  taxes  and 
tariffs  were  imposed  from  time  to  time  and  felt  to  be 
vexatious  and  harmful.  Hands  off  business!  came  to 
be  the  slogan  of  the  business  interests.  In  very  large 
measure  they  succeeded  at  last  in  their  attempts  to 
have  this  policy  of  laisser  faire  or  ‘hands  off’  put  into 
effect.  The  result  was  economic  individualism.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  a suitable  philosophy  was  pro- 
duced to  support  this  state  of  things.  Everybody,  it 
was  argued,  knows  best  what  his  own  interest  is  and 
and  always  works  for  that.  Hence,  if  we  allow  free 
competition  to  take  its  course,  the  best  people  will  rise 
to  the  top  and  everybody  will  find  his  rightful  place. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  business  interests 
had  good  reason  on  their  side.  For  a long  time,  govern- 
ments were  blind  to  the  changes  going  on  around  them 
and,  as  a consequence,  they  thought,  talked  and  legis- 
lated in  terms  of  ideas  that  belonged  to  a bygone  age. 
They  did  interfere  with  business  in  ways  that  were 
short-sighted  and  harmful. 

At  the  same  time,  the  claim  that  business  is  a law 
unto  itself  and  must  not  be  judged  by  ordinary  moral 
standards  had  curious  results,  which  began  to  show 
themselves  clearly  during  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  It  led  people  who  considered 
themselves  thoroughly  good  Christians  to  defend  prac- 
tices which  were  a disgrace  to  a civilized  nation.  In 
the  factories  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  children 
from  five  or  six  years  of  age  onwards  were  compelled 
to  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a day.  The  Fac- 
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tory  Laws  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  a state  of  affairs 
which  has  been  described  in  horrible  detail  by  several 
historians  and  constitutes  a dark  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  England.  These  laws  were  denounced  by  many 
well-meaning  people  on  the  ground  that  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  meddling  governments ! 

In  the  present  chapter,  however,  we  are  more  in- 
terested in  another  result  of  individualism:  it  left  a 
few  people  enormously  wealthy,  while  a large  number 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  bare  subsistence  and  even 
below  that.  This  result  was  inevitable.  Economists 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  a system  of  free 
competition  always  tends  towards  the  concentrating  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few.  In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration it  appeared  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  keep  wages  down — the  lower  the  wages, 
the  higher  the  profits.  According  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  day,  everyone  acts  for  his  own  interest;  it  is  un 
natural  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  If  this  turns  out  to 
mean  poverty  for  many  people,  that,  too,  must  be 
accepted  as  natural. 

The  growth  of  individualism  had  important  results 
in  another  direction : it  affected  property  or  the  owner- 
ship of  land.  It  brought  into  being  a class  of  land- 
owners  the  members  of  which  considered  that  they 
could  do  exactly  what  they  pleased  with  their  land. 
They  could  turn  arable  land  into  pasture  or  pasture 
into  arable  land  without  regard  to*  the  consequences 
the  change  might  have  for  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
land.  It  had  not  always  been  so ; the  landowner  of  the 
Middle  Ages  might  be  hard  and  tyrannical,  but  his 
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ownership  of  the  land  carried  with  it  certain  respon- 
sibilities. In  theory  at  least,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  his  tenants ; they  were  his  people.  In- 
dividualism changed  all  that.  When  wheat-growing 
was  very  profitable,  the  landowner  might  want  the  last 
acre  of  pasture  land  for  wheat.  The  fact  that  the 
peasant  could  no  longer  keep  his  cow  under  the  new 
arrangement  made  no  difference;  that  was  the  peas- 
ant’s business.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  ex- 
ample, landowners  discovered  that  a good  income  could 
be  made  by  turning  their  moorlands  into  vast  game 
preserves  which  were  let  to  sportsmen.  This  necessi- 
tated the  wholesale  eviction  of  the  small  farmers  or 
crofters  who  maintained  themselves  on  these  lands. 
Many  of  the  evicted  tenants  emigrated  to  Canada. 

The  truth  is  that  England  was  ruled  by  the  land- 
owners  and  the  wealthy  merchants;  and  these  people 
were  more  individualistic  than  the  kings  whom  they 
had  deprived  of  their  power.  As  a result  of  two  suc- 
cessful revolutions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
powers  of  the  king  were  seriously  curtailed.  History 
texts  are  apt  to  represent  these  revolutions  as  a 
struggle  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  to  pic- 
ture the  outcome  of  it  as  a victory  of  the  masses  over 
their  royal  oppressors.  That  is  hardly  a correct  pic- 
ture. The  struggle  was  rather  between  the  monarchy 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  wealthy  merchants  and  a 
large  section  of  the  landed  gentry  on  the  other.  As 
for  the  masses,  they  had,  on  the  whole,  more  protec- 
tion and  consideration  under  the  despotic  Tudors  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  under  the  aristocratic  par- 
liaments of  the  eighteenth. 
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Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  individualism,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  our  own  day,  still  another 
change  has  come  about.  In  the  world  of  business,  the 
old  individualism  has  largely  gone.  Business  is  now 
being  increasingly  carried  on  not  by  individuals  but 
by  groups  or  associations  known  as  corporations, 
i trusts,  or  by  some  other  name.  This  development  has 
had  several  consequences,  two  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  having  a bearing  on  our  present  topic. 

First,  business  has  become  largely  impersonal. 

, Heretofore,  the  man  who  owned  the  business  had  direct 
| personal  contact  both  with  the  public  and  with  his 
employees.  In  the  large  stores  of  our  own  day,  the 
situation  is  very  different.  Miss  A,  who  is  in  the  hat 
department,  has  personal  contact  with  Miss  B,  who  is 
I in  charge  of  that  department.  Miss  B can  make  per- 
sonal contact  with  Mr.  C,  the  manager  of  the  store. 
Mr.  C ’s  direct  contact  is  with  Mr.  D,  the  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  D makes  contact  with  the  members  of  the 
; corporation  that  owns  the  store.  Beyond  this  again 
are  the  shareholders,  who  look  to  the  corporation  to 
declare  dividends  and  have  no  other  interest  in  the 
business.  These  shareholders  are  in  a sense  the  real 
employers  of  Miss  A who  is  selling  hats ; but,  far  from 
having  any  interest  in  her,  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
her  existence.  Similarly,  the  general  public  knows 
nothing  of  the  corporation  and  shareholders  that  are 
providing  it  with  hats.  Transactions  have  become  im- 
personal. 

Second,  an  individual’s  success  in  business  is  no 
longer  simply  a matter  of  his  own  energy,  ability  and 
industry.  A sudden  charge  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
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a merger,  or  some  other  event  over  which  he  has  no 
control  whatsoever  may  mean  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  penury.  Rugged  individualism,  in 
other  words,  is  out  of  date;  and  when  business  in- 
terests talk  about  such  a thing,  they,  like  the  govern- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  using  language 
that  belongs  to  a bygone  age.  Let  it  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  development  still  means  individual- 
ism in  a certain  sense.  It  means  individualism  in  the 
sense  that  the  whole  machinery  of  business  is  run  for 
the  private  profit  of  particular  groups. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  survey  of  the 
causes  of  poverty?  Short  though  it  is,  it  enables  us  to 
see  in  a truer  light  certain  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
poverty  that  have  gained  wide  currency.  Let  us  con- 
sider these  ideas. 

Take,  to  begin  with,  the  idea  that  poverty  is  inevit- 
able. It  is  often  said  that  there  will  always  be  a class 
in  society  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  poor.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  unfortunates  to  accept  their  lot  with  resignation. 
Even  the  poor  themselves  have  always  more  or  less 
accepted  this  fatalistic  view  of  the  matter.  For  them, 
poverty  is  a fact  to  be  accepted.  Our  discussion,  on 
the  other  hand,  suggests  that  poverty,  in  some  of  its 
forms  at  any  rate,  is  rather  a problem  to  be  solved 
than  a fact  to  be  accepted.  The  thing  that  is  inevitable 
in  human  society  is  inequality.  People  are  born  with 
different  talents  or  with  the  same  talent  in  different 
degrees.  However  society  may  be  organized,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  people  will  play  a more  important 
part  in  it  than  others.  From  the  fact  that  inequality 
is  inevitable,  men  have  concluded  that  poverty  is  in- 
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evitable.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  conclusion 
; follows,  as  you  will  see  if  you  think  it  over.  In  any 
case,  our  discussion  shows  clearly  enough  that  certain 
forms  of  poverty  are  by  no  means  inevitable. 

Consider,  again,  the  ‘bare  subsistence’  idea,  as  we 
I have  called  it.  This  is  the  idea  that  society,  if  it  pro- 
vides the  poor  with  wages  or  dole  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  bare  necessities  of  living,  has  no  further  obliga- 
tion towards  them.  This  view  can  no  longer  be  ac- 
cepted. If  life  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  bare  sub- 
sistence, it  is  not  possible  to  live  a life  which  is  in  the 
; fullest  sense  human.  The  bitter  struggle  to  live  leaves 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  anything  else.  There 
is  a doctrine,  known  as  asceticism,  according  to  which, 
the  more  you  starve  the  body,  the  more  likely  you  are 
; to  feed  the  soul.  The  Christian  Church  taught  that 
poverty  is  a blessing  inasmuch  as  it  removes  the  tempt- 
ation to  self-indulgence.  Unfortunately,  poverty  also 
removes  the  opportunity  for  self-development.  It  is 
this  aspect  of  it  that  we  would  now  consider  the  more 
serious. 

It  might  be  argued  that  it  is  not  possible  to  provide 
more  than  the  means  of  bare  subsistence  for  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder:  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  do  it.  The  argument  might  be  sound 
if  wealth  were  distributed  in  anything  like  a propor- 
tionate manner.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  United  States, 
for  example,  in  1927  it  was  estimated  that  two  per 
cent,  of  the  people  owned  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
argument  that  society  cannot  afford  the  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  loses  a good  deal  of  its  force. 
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The  idea  of  national  wealth  is  connected  with  the 
question  of  poverty.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  national 
wealth?  Is  it  to  be  reckoned  purely  in  terms  of  the 
profits  realized  Uy  industry.  This  would  mean  that 
the  immense  fortunes  amassed  by  individuals  or 
groups  are  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  national  prosperity. 
Such  a view  is  no  doubt  correct  up  to  a certain  point ; 
but  it  serves  to  blind  us  to  one  very  important  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  the  kind  of  life  that  is  being 
lived  by  the  masses  of  the  people  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  correct  computation  of  the  national 
wealth. 

There  is  a matter  we  have  not  so  far  mentioned  at 
all,  although  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  problem 
of  poverty  and  is  a matter  of  the  first  importance  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  the  fear  of  poverty.  We  have 
shown  how  business  at  the  present  day  is  becoming 
more  and  more  impersonal.  One  consequence  of  this 
development  is  that  many  people  who  are  in  fairly 
comfortable  circumstances  are  always  living  more  or 
less  under  the  shadow  of  a great  fear,  the  fear  of 
some  change  that  will  wipe  out  their  livlihood.  There 
is  a widespread  feeling  of  insecurity.  This  feeling — 
almost  as  much  as  poverty  itself — makes  it  impossible 
for  the  individual  to  be  as  happy  or  as  useful  a mem- 
ber of  society  as  he  might  be.  Mental  energy  that  is 
wasted  in  worrying  could  surely  be  more  fruitfully 
expended. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  essence 
of  the  problem  of  poverty  is  to  develop  a form  of 
society  in  which  definite  use  will  be  found  for  every 
individual  who  is  not  physically  quite  incapacitated. 
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It  is  a problem,  in  short,  of  providing  work.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  any  individual  who  knows  that 
he  is  living  on  the  bounty  of  another,  that  he  is  accept- 
ing the  means  of  life  as  a gift  for  which  he  is  making 
no  return,  steadily  loses  his  self-respect;  and  experi- 
ence has  also  shown  that  this  kind  of  relationship  is 
apt  to  have  a bad  effect  on  the  giver  as  well  as  on  the 
recipient.  There  should  be  no  class  in  the  state  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  poor  and  recipient,  and  no  class 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  rich  and  bountiful.  The  in- 
dividual must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
return  for  what  he  receives — an  opportunity  to  work. 

There  is,  however,  one  proviso.  The  work  must  be 
genuine  work,  i.e.,  it  must  have  some  social  significance 
or  value  that  the  worker  can  understand  and  in  virtue 
of  which  he  feels  he  is  really  entitled  to  a return  from 
society.  Otherwise,  he  will  be  obsessed  with  a feeling 
of  futility,  and  human  beings  cannot  put  up  with  that. 
In  a certain  school-reader,  there  was  a story  about  two 
boys  who  were  applying  for  the  same  job  of  office-boy. 
The  manager  asked  the  first  boy  to  call  at  his  office  on 
a certain  day.  When  the  boy  arrived,  the  manager 
gave  him  a job  to  do.  He  showed  the  boy  a heap  of 
sand  in  the  back-yard  and  told  him  to  take  a wheel- 
barrow and  move  the  sand  to  another  part  of  the  yard. 
Having  carried  out  this  task,  the  boy  asked  for  further 
instructions.  He  was  told  to  move  the  heap  back  to 
where  it  had  been  before.  He  did  so.  He  was  then 
told  to  move  it  back  again.  This  time  he  protested  and 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about.  Next  day,  the 
second  boy  was  asked  to  call  and  given  the  same  task 
to  perform.  He  continued  to  perform  it  diligently, 
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asking  no  questions.  He  was  given  the  job  of  office- 
boy.  The  school-reader  meant  to  imply  that  the  man- 
ager had  shown  good  sense  in  so  settling  the  matter. 
But  had  he  really? 

When  it  is  argued  that  society  should  provide  the 
individual  with  work — genuine  work — it  might  be  ob- 
jected that  the^e  is  not  enough  work  to  go  round.  The 
answer  is  perhaps  the  same  as  was  given  to  the  objec- 
tion that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  provide  every- 
body with  the  means  of  living  decently.  It  maybe  neces- 
sary to  distribute  the  work  better.  The  technocrats, 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  insisting  that  machinery, 
if  used  as  it  should  be  used,  makes  it  possible  for 
civilized  society  to  operate  efficiently  with  only  a few 
hours  a day  of  actual  human  labor.  It  is  perhaps  in 
that  direction — reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  retirement 
at  an  earlier  age  and  so  on — that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  will  be  found.  This  evidently  brings 
us  back  to  the  idea  of  fundamental  changes  in  society 
itself.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  social  problems  bring 
us  back  to  that  point. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  What  is  the  difference  between  ‘standard  of  living’  and 
‘cost  of  living’?  Write  an  account  (as  concrete  and  detailed 
as  you  can  make  it)  that  will  show  the  difference  between  the 
standard  of  living  of  a moderately  well-to-do  farmer  to-day 
and  the  same  kind  of  individual  one  hundred  years  ago. 

(2)  On  the  street,  one  day,  a man  asks  Mr.  A.  for  ten 
cents  “for  a cup  of  coffee”.  Mr.  A.  gives  him  ten  cents.  Next 
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day  the  same  individual  meets  Mr.  B and  asks  for  “tens  cents 
for  a cup  of  coffee”.  Instead  of  giving*  him  anything  Mr.  B 
reports  him  to  the  police. 

Write  a paragraph  such  as  Mr.  A might  write,  defending 
tvhat  he  did  and  blaming  Mr.  B for  what  he  did : and  also 
a paragraph  such  as  Mr.  B might  write,  defending  what  he 
did  and  blaming  Mr.  A.  What  do  you  think  yourself? 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Social  Thinking 

By  ‘social  thinking’  is  meant  the  process  by  which 
new  ideas  and  practices  come  to  be  accepted  by  society 
as  a whole.  Sometimes  the  phrase  ‘social  thinking’  is 
used  to  mean  thinking  about  social  problems.  Thus, 
when  President  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  worked 
out  the  plan  of  the  New  Deal,  their  deliberations  would 
be  called  social  thinking,  while  the  studies  which  led 
Darwin  to  formulate  the  Theory  of  Evolution  would 
not  be  so  described.  Here  we  shall  use  the  phrase 
‘social  thinking’  in  a different  sense,  as  explained  in 
our  opening  sentence.  The  new  ideas  that  society  is  in- 
vited to  accept  may  be  ideas  about  social  problems,  as 
in  the  case  of  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal.  They  may  be 
ideas  about  scientific  problems,  as  with  Darwin’s 
Theory  which,  in  point  of  fact,  gave  rise  to  prolonged 
and  bitter  argumentation  before  it  was  finally  accepted. 
They  may  be  ideas  about  religious  questions  or,  again, 
merely  about  matters  such  as  the  rotation  of  crops  in 
farming.  Whatever  the  new  idea  or  practice  may  be, 
society  is  called  upon  to  accept  or  reject  it.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  comes  to  do  the  one  or  the  other  is  what 
we  shall  mean  by  social  thinking.  The  outcome  of  such 
thinking  is  ‘public  opinion.’ 

There  are  three  main  tests  that  society  can  apply 
to  new  ideas.  They  are  authority,  custom,  experiment. 
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Authority  and  custom  are  much  older  than  experi- 
ment; they  are  man’s  oldest  way  of  dealing  with  new 
things.  Let  us  begin  with  them. 

Authority.  By  an  ‘authority’  we  mean  here  some 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  whose  views  are 
accepted  without  question.  What  does  So-and-So  say 
about  it?  is  the  question  asked  when  the  test  of  auth- 
ority is  applied.  If  the  opinion  of  our  authority  has 
been  definitely  stated,  no  thinking  is  necessary;  the 
matter  is  settled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authority 
may  have  lived  in  the  past  and  his  writings  may  con- 
tain nothing  directly  bearing  on  the  question.  In  that 
case,  we  must  try  to  infer  from  his  writings  what  his 
view  probably  would  have  been  had  he  given  the  ques- 
tion his  attention.  This  was  the  position  of  most  of 
the  thinkers  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  regard  to  their 
great  authority  Aristotle.  They  believed  that  some- 
where in  his  works  they  would  find  something  bearing 
on  anything  that  happened  to  be  in  dispute.  The  result 
was  not  only  a very  careful  study  of  their  authority 
but  a great  deal  of  very  ingenious  thinking.  The  think- 
ing, however,  was  not  very  fruitful.  They  were  not 
primarily  concerned  to  find  out  new  things  but  rather 
to  find  in  Aristotle  arguments  for  or  against  any  new 
things  proposed.  The  perfect  example  of  a mind  ruled 
by  authority  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  Arab  who 
went  to  his  king  and  said  he  had  written  a book.  The 
king  told  him  to  burn  it.  “If  the  ideas  in  your  book”, 
said  the  king,  “are  already  in  the  Koran,  your  book 
is  superfluous.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  false.” 

A considerable  proportion  of  our  ideas  must  always 
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be  based  on  authority.  The  important  question  is 
whether  the  authority  is  good  or  bad.  Thus,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  accept  the  authority  of  an  astronomer 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  planet  Mars  is  in- 
habited, the  authority  of  an  economist  on  the  effects 
of  a certain  tariff,  the  authority  of  a great  moral 
teacher  on  certain  matters  of  conduct  which  cannot  be 
easily  decided  by  reasoned  argument.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  good  authority. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind  of  authority 
are  not  hard  to  find.  Newspapers  may  quote  the 
opinion  of  a distinguished  mathematician  or  even  of  a 
popular  movie  actress  on  the  subject  of  the  future  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  No  amount  of  skill  in  mathe- 
matics or  of  box-office  success  gives  any  claim  to  auth- 
ority on  such  a question.  Distinguished  people  should 
be  considered  authoritative  only  in  their  own  fields. 

While  it  is  often  necessary  to  rely  on  authority,  too 
many  people  do  so  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  think  for  themselves  or  that  they  want 
a definite  and  final  opinion  where  definiteness  and 
finality  are  not  possible.  They  want  merely  to  get  rid 
of  the  question.  That,  too,  is  a wrong  use  of  authority. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  custom.  When  custom  deter- 
mines how  men  shall  deal  with  their  problems,  the 
decisive  question  is : what  has  been  said  or  done  in  the 
past?  What  have  our  forefathers  said  or  done?  Cus- 
tom is  man’s  oldest  standby.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  its  great  influence  over  the  human  mind?  The 
answer  will  become  clear  from,  an  examination  of  cus- 
tom under  two  headings : (1)  basis  of  custom  in  human 
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nature;  (2)  special  factors  tending  to  produce  adher- 
ence to  custom. 

(1)  Basis  of  Custom  in  Human  Nature. 

Man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a custom-loving  animal. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  tendency  to  prefer  the 
old,  familiar  ways  to  the  new.  In  the  first  place,  the 
old  way  is  the  easy  way.  It  is  a psychological  law  that, 
if  a man  acts  in  a certain  way  in  a certain  situation, 
he  will  tend  to  act  in  the  same  way  should  the  same  sit- 
uation recur.  This  is  the  basic  fact  in  habit-formation, 
and  custom  is  a form  of  habit.  To  leave  the  beaten 
path,  whether  in  conduct  or  in  thought,  demands  effort ; 
and  man  dislikes  effort  unless  he  has  been  trained  to 
like  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  old  way  is  the  safe 
way.  Man  feels  at  home  with  the  old,  familiar  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting;  new,  untried  ways  make  him 
afraid. 

Custom  is  most  clearly  marked  in  primitive  com- 
munities. The  life  of  the  tribesman  is  hedged  in  at 
every  point  with  rules  and  restrictions  laid  down  by 
custom.  People  used  to  think  of  the  primitive  man  as 
living  a life  of  simplicity  and  freedom,  and  used  to 
contrast  his  happy  lot  with  that  of  the  civilized  man, 
whose  life  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  controls  set  up 
by  society.  That  was  before  primitive  man  was  actu- 
ally studied.  We  know  now  that  it  is  the  civilized  man 
who  is  relatively  free  and  the  primitive  man  who  is 
the  more  subject  to  restraint— the  restraint  of  custom. 

In  the  primitive  man’s  subjection  to  custom,  we  see 
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very  clearly  the  operation  of  the  two  principles  just 
mentioned.  The  old  way  is  the  easy  way.  Unlike 
civilized  man,  primitive  man  has  not  been  trained  to 
pnt  forth  effort;  he  exerts  himself  only  when  he  is 
forced  to  do  so.  His  wants  are  simple,  and  he  does 
not  exert  himself  to  provide  for  the  future.  He  is  lazy, 
and  custom  is  always  the  friend  of  the  lazy.  The 
second  principle  also  operates:  the  old  way  is  the 
safe  way.  This  principle  is  much  more  important  to 
the  primitive  man  than  to  the  civilized  man.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  found  in  primitive  man’s  superstitions. 
He  believes  that  the  world  around  him  is  peopled  with 
demons  or  spirits  that  are  watchful  of  his  actions, 
easily  offended,  and  quick  to  retaliate  if  his  conduct 
offends  them.  The  result  is  that  ‘new’  and  ‘dangerous’ 
come  to  mean  practically  the  same  thing. 

To  a considerable  degree,  the  same  two  principles 
operate  at  civilized  levels.  Indolent  people  and  old 
people  prefer  the  easy  way  of  custom.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Timidity,  again,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
like that  many  people  have  for  new  ways  and  new 
ideas.  It  is  the  young,  with  their  abundant  energy  and 
little  experience,  who  are  given  to  kicking  over  the 
traces  of  custom;  they  have  too  much  energy  to  be 
lazy  and  too  little  experience  to  be  timid. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  custom  in  human  nature.  Let 
us  consider  next  some  special  factors  that  tend  to 
make  society  custom-loving  or  averse  to  change.  To 
recall  a phrase  already  explained,  they  tend  to  make 
society  static. 
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(2)  Factors  Tending  to  Make  Society  Static. 

(a)  Class  distinctions  based  on  birth.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  how  this  factor  operates  to  make 
society  static. 

(b)  Geographical  isolation.  Whenever  a people  is 
isolated  from  contact  with  other  peoples,  its  social 
and  political  life  tends  to  become  static.  Speaking  gen- 
erally (an  important  exception  will  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently), nothing  is  so  effective  in  loosening  the  hold 
of  custom  as  the  impact  of  other  customs.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  examples  of  how  custom  endures 
where  there  is  geographical  isolation  is  found — in  the 
case  of  certain  groups  living  in  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains between  France  and  Spain.  Among  these  groups 
may  be  found  survivals  in  language  and  custom  which 
go  back  to  pre-historic  times. 

(c)  Neighbourhood  of  lower  races.  Here  we  find 
the  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  nearness  of  other 
people  with  different  customs  tends  to  loosen  the  hold 
of  custom.  When  a relatively  civilized  people  finds 
that  it  has  for  its  neighbours  people  who  are  at  a 
much  lower  cultural  level,  the  higher  people  tends  to 
become  intensely  conservative,  i.e.,  it  tends  to  adhere 
with  great  tenacity  to  its  own  customs.  It  feels  that  if 
it  changes  at  all,  it  will  change  for  the  worse.  Even 
one  civilized  man,  whose  work  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  live  among  uncivilized  peoples,  often  develops 
the  same  kind  of  feeling,  with  the  result  that,  isolated 
though  he  is,  he  is  very  scrupulous  about  washing  and 
shaving  every  day,  and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  get 
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into  tuxedo  and  white  shirt  before  sitting  down  to  his 
solitary  dinner.  This  extreme  ‘fussiness’,  he  rightly 
feels,  is  his  best  safeguard  against  sinking  to  the  level 
of  the  people  around  him. 

In  the  history  of  certain  peoples,  there  are  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  same  tendency.  The  South 
African  novelist,  Olive  Schreiner,  tells  us  how  the 
British,  when  they  went  to  the  Transvaal  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  found  the  Boers  still  in  possession 
of  the  same  culture  that  their  forefathers  had  brought 
with  them  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  used  the 
same  kind  of  tools  and  furniture,  practised  the  same 
customs,  read  the  same  Book,  as  their  forefathers.  To 
make  any  change  would  probably  have  meant  that  they 
would  cease  to  have  tools  and  furniture,  would  adopt 
the  customs  of  the  Kaffirs  around  them,  and  read  noth- 
ing at  all.  The  conservatism  of  the  early  Puritan 
settlers  in  America  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  same 
instinct  of  self-protection  against  barbarism.  The 
situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  form  of  a law: 
Avhen  a relatively  small  group  of  civilized  people  has 
for  its  neighbour  a relatively  large  group  of  much 
lower  culture,  either  the  higher  group  becomes  in- 
tensely conservative  or  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
lower;  the  lower  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
higher. 

(d)  Power  vested  in  old  people.  A society  in  which 
power  is  mainly  vested  in  old  people  becomes  static. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  During  a long  period  of  its 
history,  Ancient  Rome  was  governed  by  a body  of  old 
men  known  as  the  Senate ; and  the  Romans  were  then 
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a very  conservative  people.  The  same  tendency  to 
continue  practices  which  belong  to  a bygone  age  may 
be  observed  still  in  an  institution  such  as  the  British 
army,  where  the  method  of  promotion  is  mainly  such 
that  the  positions  of  authority  are  usually  filled  by 
comparatively  old  men.  During  the  Great  War,  the 
High  Command  could  not  bring  itself  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  day  of  cavalry  had  gone.  There  were 
other  rather  deplorable  instances  of  trying  to  deal 
with  new  situations  in  the  old  ways. 

(e)  Family  influence.  Wherever  family  influence 
is  strong,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  custom.  A strong 
sentiment  may  be  developed  in  favour  of  certain  prac- 
tices and  ideas  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  family 
has  always  accepted  them.  To  reject  them  is  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  one’s  family.  This  influence  is  not  so  great 
now  as  it  was  in  the  past,  when  family  ties  were  very 
much  stronger.  At  all  times,  however,  parents  find 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  trying  to  make  their  children 
as  like  to  themselves  as  they  can. 

(f)  Religion.  Whenever  a custom  receives  the 
sanction  of  religion,  its  permanence  is  assured.  Ke- 
ligion  attaches  to  it  a very  special  kind  of  feeling  which 
is  familiar  but  not  at  all  easy  to  describe.  It  is  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  word  ‘sacred’.  Breach  of  the 
custom  is  felt  to  be  not  merely  harmful  or  dangerous 
but  ‘sacrilegious’,  i.e.,  a trespass  against  the  sacred. 
China  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  in- 
fluence on  a large  scale.  Chinese  civilization,  which 
has  been  almost  completely  static  for  centuries,  is 
based  on  ancestor-worship ; and  this  means  in  practice 
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that  family  and  religious  influences  work  together  to 
oppose  change. 

So  much  for  custom.  Let  us  turn  now  to  thinking 
which  is  based  on  experiment. 

Experiment  means,  in  plain  language,  ‘trying  it  out.’ 
It  has  indeed  been  called  the  method  of  the  ‘ try-out  ’. 
It  rests  at  bottom  on  actual  observation  of  what 
happens.  It  convinces  the  doubter  by  showing  him 
what  happens  and  asking  him  to  believe  his  own  eyes. 
There  is  one  great  field  of  knowledge  where  this  kind 
of  thinking  is  firmly  established.  This  is  the  field  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Let  us  see  how  the  test  of  experi- 
ment is  used  here. 

A chemist  announces  that  water  is  not,  as  has  been 
thought,  a simple  element  but  a compound  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to 
2.  Heretofore,  his  friends  might  have  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a thing  in  Aristotle  and 
so  he  cannot  be  right,  or  that  people  have  always  be- 
lieved that  ‘water  is  water’  and  not  a mixture  of  other 
things,  and  therefore  he  must  be  wrong.  Nowadays, 
they  will  ask  him  to  prove  it.  He  sets  up  a piece  of 
apparatus  in  his  laboratory,  shows  that  he  can  get 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  out  of  water  in  the  proportion 
mentioned  and  also  that  he  can  get  water  by  mixing 
these  gases  in  that  proportion.  If  they  go  through 
the  same  steps,  they  will  get  the  same  results.  They 
are  satisfied. 

Let  us  take  examples  from  the  biological  sciences 
—the  sciences  which  deal  with  living  structures.  The 
idea  occurs  to  a certain  scientist  that  African  sleeping 
sickness  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a fly— the  tsetse  fly. 
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He  had  perhaps  noticed  that  this  sickness  is  always 
found  in  districts  where  the  fly  is  found.  That  in  itself 
does  not  prove  the  truth  of  his  idea.  He  experiments. 
He  takes  healthy  cattle  and  exposes  them  to  the  bite 
of  the  fly.  They  develop  the  sickness.  He  may  be  able 
to  arrange  that  a whole  district  which  is  infected  with 
the  sickness  is  cleared  of  the  insect.  The  sickness 
disappears.  His  idea  is  accepted. 

To  take  another  example:  the  idea  occurs  to  some 
doctors  that  a cure  for  diphtheria  will  be  found  by 
making  a serum  from  a body  which  has  been  infected 
with  the  disease  and  has  therefore  (they  argue)  de- 
veloped an  anti-toxin  or  substance  which  resists  the 
disease.  How  are  they  going  to  prove  their  idea  1 They 
infect  horses  with  diphtheria,  prepare  a serum  from 
their  bodies  and  treat  human  sufferers  with  it.  When- 
ever this  treatment  is  used,  the  disease  is  checked. 
Experiment  has  brought  under  complete  control  a 
disease  which  used  to  prove  fatal  in  most  cases.  Ob- 
serve that  here  the  experimenters  have  to  use  living 
bodies,  and  they  use  animals.  Some  people,  it  may  be 
recalled  by  the  way,  have  objected  to  this  kind  of  ex- 
periment— it  is  not  fair  to  the  animals.  Unfortu- 
nately, avoiding  this  sort  of  experiment  would  have 
meant  leaving  the  science  of  medicine  pretty  much  at 
the  level  of  primitive  magic;  and  we  shall  see  later 
what  that  is  like. 

Throughout  the  whole  field  of  the  natural  sciences, 
experiment  has  taken  its  place  as  the  recognized  way 
of  testing  ideas.  What  about  the  human  sciences, 
which  aim  at  establishing  sound  ideas  about  human 
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society  and  its  workings?  Can  we  experiment  here? 
Let  us  see. 

A statesman  comes  forward  with  the  proposal  to 
pension  all  workers  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  com- 
pel them  to  retire.  He  insists  that  such  a measure  will 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  secure  greater 
efficiency,  and  produce  a happier  society  all  round. 
Why  not  be  scientific,  some  people  will  ask,  and  give 
the  plan  a trial  ? They  are  thinking  of  the  chemist  and 
other  scientists,  with  their  laboratories.  The  two  cases, 
however,  are  very  different  indeed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statesman  is  not  dealing  with 
materials  which  he  can  take  into  a laboratory  and  treat 
just  as  he  likes.  When  the  chemist  wanted  to  experi- 
ment with  water,  the  water  did  not  turn  round  and 
object,  and  try  to  put  all  possible  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Many  of  the  people  over  fifty-five,  on  the  other 
hand  would  do  just  that.  So  would  many  others  who 
did  not  like  the  idea. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  easy  for  the  chemist  (and 
anybody  who  cares  to  follow  his  experiment)  to  know 
exactly  whether  the  experiment  has  proved  the  point 
or  not.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  proposed  social 
change.  How  long  must  we  give  it  before  we  decide 
whether  it  has  failed  or  succeeded?  If  it  seems  to  pro- 
duce good  results  at  once,  its  critics  will  tell  us  that 
these  are  only  temporary.  If  we  give  it  a generation, 
how  can  people  who  have  been  brought  up  under  the 
new  arrangement  and  have  known  no  other  be  sure 
whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  the  old? 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  suppose  that  we  confine  the 
experiment  to  a particular  district  in  order  to  see  how 
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it  works  there.  This  is  sometimes  possible  where  less 
important  changes  are  concerned.  In  the  present  case, 
the  proposed  change  is  far-reaching  and,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  limit  it  to  a particular  region,  can 
we  be  sure  that  it  will  have  the  same  kind  of  results 
1 when  put  into  operation  on  a large  scale? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  of 
all,  if  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  experiment,  we  can- 
not simply  wipe  it  out  (as  the  chemist  can)  and  go 
! back  to  where  we  started  from.  In  the  social  field,  any 
important  experiment  always  produces  changes  which 
| were  not  foreseen  or  intended.  The  experiment  of 
| Prohibition  in  the  United  States  developed,  if  it  did 
i not  actually  create,  an  underworld  of  gangsters.  The 
unforeseen  changes  may  be  both  serious  and  per- 
manent. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  in  this  field  we  can- 
not experiment  at  all  but  must  rely  on  authority  and 
custom?  No;  the  right  conclusion  is  that  we  cannot 
experiment  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  scientist 
experiments  and  cannot  get  the  definite,  certain  results 
which  are  possible  in  his  field.  In  what  sense,  then, 
can  be  experiment? 

We  may  not  be  able  actually  to  try  out  a certain 
idea  but  we  can  always  thinh  it  out.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  finding  out  the  consequences  of  a proposal 
by  trying  it  out,  we  use  our  imagination  and  foresee 
the  consequences.  We  call  this  ‘thinking  it  out’.  We 
see  at  once  why  this  method  falls  far  short  of  the  real 
experiment  of  the  scientist.  What  we  must  also  try 
to  see  is  that  in  spirit  or  intention,  the  two  methods 
are  alike.  Both  are  concerned  with  consequences  and 
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are  prepared  to  abide  by  what  the  consequences  show. 
It  so  happens  that  in  the  social  field  we  have  to  experi- 
ment inside  our  heads,  and  some  heads  are  much  better 
equipped  laboratories  than  others;  but  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  thinking  is  a form  of  experimenting. 

But,  someone  may  say,  surely  all  this  is  is 'so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  not  worth  pointing  out.  If  men  want 
to  decide  whether  an  idea  is  good  or  bad,  sound  or 
unsound,  they  will  try  it  out,  by  actual  experiment  if 
they  can,  and  by  the  other  sort  of  experiment  if  they 
cannot.  The  answer  to  such  an  objection  is  to  be  found 
in  what  has  been  said  about  authority  and  custom.  For 
a very  long  time,  men  regarded  one  or  other  of  these 
two  ways  of  deciding  a question  as  obviously  the  only 
right  way.  Even  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences, 
acceptance  of  experiment  came  slowly  and  not  with- 
out resistance.  In  the  field  of  social  problems,  it  has 
not  come  yet. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  problems  in  this  field  are  not 
only  more  complicated  than  those  with  which  the 
scientist  deals;  they  are  more  difficult  to  solve  for 
another  reason,  namely,  that  there  are  forces  actually 
working  against  the  attempt  to  solve  them.  Authority 
and  custom  are  two  of  those  forces.  A more  serious 
force,  nowadays,  is  the  self-interest  of  individuals  and 
classes.  Plenty  of  people  are  quite  prepared  to  think 
about  the  consequences  of  a proposed  change  and  to 
forget  about  authority  and  custom.  But  the  only  con- 
sequences they  are  concerned  with  are  consequences 
to  them,  not  to  society  as  a whole.  The  result  is  that 
thinking  in  the  field  of  social  problems  is  largely  a 
mixture  of  deference  to  authority,  adherence  to  cus- 
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tom,  concern  for  the  interests  of  self  or  class,  and, 
finally,  honest  thinking.  We  shall  best  see  what  the 
mixture  is  like  if  we  take  an  illustration  from  history. 

Let  us  take  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Eng- 
land when  it  was  first  being  advocated,  during  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  last  century.  The  proposal 
seems  to  us  now  quite  obviously  right:  every  parent 
should  be  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  school 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years ; 
and  the  schooling  should  be  free. 

For  some  time,  enlightened  public  opinion  had  been 
moving  in  this  direction.  Two  factors  in  particular 
had  helped  to  create  this  current  of  social  opinion. 
Most  important  was  the  proposal  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  other  than  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes. 
Of  some  importance  also  was  the  fact  that  France, 
Prussia  and  America  had  already  national  systems 
of  education.  Let  us  look  first  at  typical  arguments 
which  were,  so  to  speak,  with  this  current. 

Malthus,  the  author  of  the  famous  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Population,  wrote: 

“The  principal  argument  which  I have  heard  advanced 
against  a system  of  national  education  in  England  is,  that  the 
common  people  would  be  put  in  a capacity  to  read  such  works 
as  those  of  Paine  [a  famous  atheist],  and  that  the  con- 
sequences would  probably  be  fatal  to  government.  But  on  this 
subject  I agree  most  cordially  with  Adam  Smith  [a  famous 
economist  and  philosopher]  in  thinking,  that  an  instructed 
and  well-informed  people  would  be  much  less  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  inflammatory  writings,  and  much  better  able  to  de- 
tect the  false  declamation  of  interested  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, than  an  ignorant  people.” 
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Lord  Macaulay,  the  historian,  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches : 

“Take  away  education,  and  what  are  your  means  ? Military 
force,  prisons,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gibbets — all  the 
other  apparatus  of  penal  laws.  If,  then,  there  be  an  end  to 
which  government  is  bound  to  attain — if  there  are  two  ways 
only  of  attaining  it — if  one  of  those  ways  is  by  elevating  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  if  the  other 
way  is  by  inflicting  pain,  who  can  doubt  which  way  every 
government  ought  to  take?  It  seems  to  me  that  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  more  strange  than  this — that  the  state  ought  to 
have  power  to  punish  and  is  bound  to  punish  its  subjects  for 
not  knowing  their  duty,  but  at  the  same  time  is  to  take  no 
step  to  let  them  know  what  their  duty  is.” 

There  was  a strong  current,  however,  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Malthus’  statement  shows  that 
many  people  were  arguing  that,  if  you  educate  the 
masses,  they  will  read  wicked  books.  Other  people 
took  the  stand  that  the  state  had  no  right  to  interfere 
beween  the  parents  and  their  children.  That  this  must 
have  been  a favourite  line  of  argument  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  a speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  30,  1833: 

“But”,  says  one  class  of  objectors,  “this  is  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  parent;  it  is  making  the 
state  despotic,  and  robbing  the  people  of  freedom.  I ask,  Sir, 
in  the  first  place,  if  it  rob  the  people  of  rational  freedom?  We 
every  day  coerce  the  people  by  laws,  and  rob  them  of  freedom. 
We  rob  them  of  the  freedom  of  killing  their  children;  we  rob 
them  of  the  freedom  of  brutally  treating  their  children.  . . . 
He  (the  parent)  is  not  permitted  to  give  his  child  a cruel 
beating,  but  he  may,  according  to  this  class  of  reasoners,  con- 
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sign  him  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  a degrading  and  dan- 
gerous ignorance.” 

There  were  other  arguments,  pro.  and  con.  which 
j we  need  not  quote.  They  bring  out  very  clearly  certain 
points  in  which  we  are  interested  here. 

Both  parties  to  the  dispute  talk  about  the  good  or 
bad  consequences  which  will  result  from  the  change. 
Both  parties,  in  other  words  claim,  and  probably  be- 
lieve, that  they  are  honestly  thinking  the  question  out. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  find  the  disputants  on  either 
side  falling  back  on  custom  and  declaring  that  what 
| was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  is  good  enough  for 
: them.  Nevertheless,  if  we  look  at  the  arguments  on 

j both  sides,  we  can  see  a difference  between  them.  The 
arguments  on  the  one  side  seem  to  show  that  the 
authors  of  them  were  really  concerned  to  produce  a 
better  society  all  round.  The  arguments  on  the  other 
side  strongly  suggest  that  the  authors  of  them  were 
influenced  by  feelings  which  they  could  hardly  bring 
out  into  the  open.  What  were  the  feelings  which,  as 
we  can  see  now,  probably  prompted  their  opposition? 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  habit  of  submission 
to  authority  and  to  custom.  The  fact  that  the  proposal 
could  not  be  supported  by  a definite  text  from  the  Bible 
was  enough  to  make  some  people  reject  it.  The  cus- 
tom-loving people,  on  the  other  hand,  disliked  and 
more  or  less  feared  change  of  any  kind.  It  was  no 
doubt  these  people  who  were  being  specially  appealed 
to  in  a speech  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  when 
the  speaker  said:  “I  would  beg  to  remark  that  this 
idea  is  not  only  not  a new  one,  but  at  this  moment  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  have  taken  upon 
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themselves  that  task  which  I am  now  endeavoring  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this  House.” 
Again:  “I  may  also  mention  that  in  America,  the 
magnificent  provisions  for  this  great  object  surpass 
all  that  the  world  has  seen  before.”  People  who  were 
too  slack  or  too  timid  to  want  change  were  being 
shamed  into  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses! 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  economic  self-interest. 
Compulsory  schooling  would  mean  the  end  of  child- 
labor  in  factory  and  field.  Hence  the  objection  to 
state  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  parent  over 
his  children.  To  many  of  the  parents  these  rights 
simply  meant  that  they  could  send  their  children  out 
to  earn  money  almost  as  soon  as  those  children  could 
walk.  To  the  employers,  they  meant  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  labour  was  always  available. 

In  the  third  place,  there  was  class  feeling.  Educa- 
tion had  always  been  the  privilege  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  and  no  class  likes  to  see  any  of  its  privileges 
extended  to  other  classes.  Furthermore,  the  upper 
classes  had  a vague  fear  of  what  the  consequences 
might  be  for  them,  if  the  lower  classes  were  educated. 
That  was  why  the  supporters  of  popular  education 
used  as  a main  argument  the  contention  that  popular 
education  would  make  the  masses  more  law-abiding, 
not  less.  They  were  trying  to  allay  that  fear.  The 
same  sort  of  fear  was  shown  in  a rather  silly  argument 
which  was  taken  quite  seriously  by  some  people,  name- 
ly, that  to  teach  the  lower  classes  to  write  would  be  to 
teach  them  to  practise  forgery! 

The  above  paragraphs  show  how  a new  idea  in  the 
social  field  encounters  forces  which  definitely  oppose 
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it.  There  is  a further  complication.  The  new  idea  en- 
counters forces  which,  while  they  do  not  actually 
oppose  it,  tend  to  defeat  or  stultify  it  in  other  ways. 
They  may  simply  distract  attention  from  it.  To  quote 
again  from  the  same  speech : 

"I  dare  not,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  political  world, 
request  the  House  to  listen  to  anything  like  a complete  ex- 
position of  my  opinions  and  my  plans.  . . . Men’s  minds  are 
now  in  a ferment  on  matters  solely  of  immediate  import — the 
interest  of  the  day,  the  pressing  urgency  of  the  present 
moment,  are  those  alone  which  can  command  the  consideration 
of  the  existing  race  of  politicians.” 

The  period  we  are  talking  about  was  indeed  a stormy 
one  in  British  politics,  and  many  people  would  be  in- 
clined to  say:  “Let  this  other  thing  wait.” 

The  forces  in  question,  again,  may  work  towards 
changing  the  new  idea  so  seriously  that  it  loses  much 
of  it  value.  They  may,  as  the  saying  is,  take  the  teeth 
out  of  it.  Some  public  men,  for  example,  argued  that 
schooling  should  be  compulsory  but  that  the  parents 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  it  directly.  That  was  the 
view  of  the  man  who  wrote : 

“The  moral  advantages  of  a tax  on  the  poor  in  the  form  of 
school  pence  is,  that  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  paternal  duty. 
It  enforces  a lesson  of  domestic  piety.  It  establishes  the 
parental  authority,  and  vindicates!  personal  freedom.  . . . Let 
no  one  rudely  interfere  with  the  bonds  of  filial  reverence  and 
affection.” 

In  point  of  fact,  this  was  the  plan  that  was  adopted  for 
a time,  and  it  meant  that  there  was  no  really  effective 
compulsion  brought  to  bear  on  the  parent  to  make  him 
send  his  children  to  school. 
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To  sum  up : when  an  important  social  change  is  pro- 
posed, the  new  idea  has  to  make  its  way  against  a 
variety  of  obstacles.  The  idea  is,  so  to  speak,  thrown 
into  a sea  on  a current  which  carries  it  forward,  while 
counter-currents  flow  directly  against  it  and  cross- 
currents tend  to'  drive  it  out  of  its  course.  It  remains 
to  add  that,  if  social  thinking  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  a 
normal  way,  the  ‘good’  idea  is  very  likely  to  win  in  the 
end.  It  may  take  years  for  this  to  happen,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  we  have  cited;  it  may  even  take  genera- 
tions. But  the  opposing  ideas  or  arguments,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  represent  really  honest  thinking,  are 
apt  to  become  weaker  and  weaker,  more  and  more 
flimsy  and  unreal.  We  have  said,  however,  “if  social 
thinking  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  a normal  way.”  Unfor- 
tunately, that  rarely  happens.  Two  factors,  in  parti- 
cular, are  likely  to  come  into  the  situation,  with  the 
result  that  even  the  best  ideas  may  come  to  grief. 
These  factors  we  shall  consider  in  the  two  chapters 
that  follow. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  change  that  has 
come  over  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  (a) 
animals;  (b)  insane  people.  What,  in  your  opinion,  brought 
about  the  change  in  each  case? 

(2)  In  the  discussions  about  slavery  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  a large  number  of  well-educated 
people  defended  that  institution.  What  arguments  do  you 
think  they  would  use?  What  were  probably  the  real  reasons 
for  taking  that  stand? 

(3)  Mrs.  A.  has  her  child  vaccinated  because  her  doctor 
advised  her  to  do  so.  Mrs.  B.  refuses  to  have  her  child 
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vaccinated  because  she  has  already  brought  up  ten  children 
j without  vaccination  and  not  one  of  them  is  any  the  worse. 
Mrs.  C.  refuses  to  have  her  child  vaccinated  because  the 
great  dramatist  George  Bernard  Shaw  does  not  believe  in 
vaccination  and  makes  fun  of  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  reasoning  of  each  of  those  ladies  ? 

(4)  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  question  of 
woman’s  place  in  society  was  the  subject  of  much  heated  dis- 
cussion. Tennyson  made  it  the  theme  of  his  poem,  The 
Princess , published  in  1847.  In  this  poem,  “the  hard  old 
king”  settles  the  whole  question,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in 
these  words: 

“Man  for  the  field  and  woman  for  the  hearth ; 

Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she: 

Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the  heart : 

Man  to  command  and  woman  to  obey: 

All  else  confusion.” 

j How  would  an  intelligent  modern  woman  answer  the  king? 
j Write  her  answer  in  verse  or  prose — whichever  you  find  more 
effective. 
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The  Mob  Mind 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  one  way  in  which 
social  thinking  can  go  astray.  The  following  story 
about  an  election  campaign  in  New  York  will  serve  to 
introduce  the  topic. 

“In  the  fall  of  1917,  Mr.  John  P.  Mitchell  was  candi- 
date for  re-election  to  the  office  of  mayor.  During  his 
term  in  office,  he  had  brought  on  himself  the  bitter 
antipathy  of  certain  religious  groups  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  investigations  into  the  management  of  cer- 
tain charitable  institutions.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mitchell 
had  given  evidence  that  he  favoured  America’s  en- 
trance into  the  World  War,  and  as  the  candidate  of 
the  fusion  party  he  had  the  support  of  those  elements 
in  the  community  which  the  man  in  the  street  calls 
“highbrow”. 

Now  on  none  of  these  counts  could  the  opposition 
make  a public  attack  on  the  mayor.  Although  the 
matters  to  which  I have  referred  were  the  real  issues 
in  the  campaign,  the  main  point  of  attack  was  made 
with  an  issue  which  at  first  sight  appears  irrelevant 
and  insignificant.  The  opposition  candidate  attacked 
the  educational  policies  of  the  administration,  and  the 
popular  response  was  overwhelming.  Because  it  was 
found  that  the  school  buildings  in  certain  districts 
were  overcrowded,  while  at  the  same  time  these  build- 
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ings  were  only  used  one-half  of  their  capacity,  the 
Board  of  Education  with  approval  of  the  Mayor,  sent 
to  Gary,  Indiana,  and  brought  to  New  York  a man  who 
had  established  there  a system  which  appeared  to  be 
both  economical  and  in  accord  with  contemporary 
I educational  psychology.  About  thirty  schools  had  been 
organized  by  the  fall  of  1917,  and  the  newspapers  had 
j given  these  schools  the  name  “Gary  Schools”.  The 
| word  Gary  suggested  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
! ation,  and  steel  meant  munitions,  and  munitions  meant 
war.  Moreover,  the  newer  educational  methods  were 
i associated  with  the  General  Education  Board  of  the 
I Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  name  Rockefeller 
j meant  big  business,  capitalism.  The  Gary  School  issue 
was  therefore  an  issue  between  designing  capitalists 
and  honest  labour.  In  some  of  these  schools,  little 
shops  were  established  in  order  that  pupils  might  learn 
by  doing.  What  purpose  could  such  shops  have  but 
that  of  training  non-union  workers  who  might  there- 
fore be  able  to  take  the  places  of  union  men  if  they 
should  strike  for  their  rights? 

All  the  elements  which  disliked  the  Mayor  for  rea- 
sons which  they  could  not  consciously  and  openly  ex- 
press, could  now  express  their  dislike  in  the  form  of 
dislike  of  the  “Steel  Trust”  and  the  Rockefellers,  who 
were  ostensibly  plotting  to  corrupt  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  free  republic,  the  public  school.  A city- 
wide crowd  was  formed.  Facts  no  longer  counted. 
Those  who  tried  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case  were  sus- 
pected of  being  “bought  up”  by  the  Rockefellers  and 
the  Steel  Magnates.  Violent  hostility  was  manifested 
toward  the  entire  educational  system.  School  children 
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were  induced  to  ‘‘go  on  strike ” against  the  evil  sys- 
tem. I saw  mobs  of  them  aided  by  their  elders,  all  over 
New  York,  in  districts  where  there  was  not  a “Gary 
School”  within  five  miles.  Speakers  who  tried  to  tell 
the  parents  of  the  children  that  there  were  no  Gary 
Schools  near  them  were  attacked  on  the  streets  and 
driven  off.  Men,  thousands  of  men,  who  had  never 
before  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  public  education, 
amongst  whom  for  three  years  the  Gary  Schools  had 
existed  without  attracting  their  attention,  suddenly 
became  excited.  The  “little  red  school  house”, — a 
piece  of  imagery  borrowed  from  rural  communities 
which  were  wholly  foreign  to  the  experience  of  the  city 
proletariat, — suddenly  became  an  ideal.  Men  were 
ready  to  fight  for  it,  as  they  were  for  the  sacredness 
of  their  mothers.  They  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
wanted  “old-fashioned  education”,  the  kind  that  had 
produced  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  were  ‘ ‘ down  on  ex- 
perts” and  on  “new-fangled  ideas”  and  “wealthy 
foundations”.  After  promising  the  crowd  that  the 
day  after  he  was  elected  “all  the  trains  leaving  New 
York  City  would  be  crowded  with  experts  seeking 
employment  elsewhere,  Judge  Hylan  was  elected 
Mayor  by  the  largest  majority  that  anyone  had  ever 
received  in  the  history  of  the  city.  When  the  election 
returns  began  to  come  in  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
the  streets  were  literally  filled  with  a shouting,  ecstatic 
crowd,  comparable  only  to  that  which  we  witnessed  on 
Armistice  Day.  One  would  have  thought  that  society 
had  been  redeemed.” 

This  story  supplies  a typical  example  of  the  be- 
haviour of  a mob — or  crowd,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
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We  must  try  to  understand  what  lies  behind  such  be- 
haviour. 

We  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  other  people 
: much  more  than  we  realize.  Even  the  presence  of  one 
| person  has  some  effect  upon  us.  There  are  people  who 
find  it  very  hard  to  be  natural  in  the  presence  of  others, 
even  a small  company  of  others.  When  we  are  part 
of  a very  large  crowd,  as  at  a hockey  match,  the  effect 
upon  us  is  apt  to  be  very  great,  though  as  a rule  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact.  You  will  realize  in  some 
| degree  how  great  is  this  influence  if  you  imagine  your- 
self the  sole  spectator  at  an  exciting  hockey  match. 
What  a difference! 

A large  gathering  of  people  does  not  in  itself  make 
a crowd  or  mob  in  the  sense  in  which  the  psychologists 
use  these  terms.  For  instance,  the  throngs  that  walk 
j the  streets  of  a great  city  are  not  a mob.  In jxrder-do 
I constijnffa^qnob,  the  people  must  be  thinking  and  feel- 
ing in  a certain  wayTTn  the  present  chapter,  we  shall 
try  to  describe  that  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
j Furthermore,  the  mob  may  exist  without  an  actual 
gathering  at  all.  It  is  a state  of  mind  which  can  be 
induced  in  a large  number  of  people  who  are  widely 
separated  from  one  another.  It  is  true  that  the  mob 
state  of  mind  will  tend  to  break  out  in  the  form  of 
actual  crowds,  just  as  a fever  that  affects  the  whole 
body  may  show  itself  in  eruptions  on  the  surface. 

We  shall  discuss  the  mob  mind  under  the  following 
headings:  A.  Characteristics;  B.  Main  fields  in  which 
it  occurs;  C.  Social  significance  of  it. 
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A.  Characteristics  of  Mob  Mind. 

(1)  Common  object  of  attention  or  interest.  The 
individuals  who  make  up  the  mob  have  their  minds 
directed  to  the  same  object,  person,  situation  or  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  main  reason  why  the  crowds  stroll- 
ing along  the  streets  of  a city  or  the  beach  at  a popular 
resort  are  not  a mob.  Everyone  is  more  or  less  occu- 
pied with  his  own  concerns.  To  have  mob  mind,  we 
must  have  large  numbers  of  people  thinking  and  feel- 
ing alike  about  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  easier  to  secure  this  result  nowadays  than  it 
was  in  the  past.  The  barrier  of  space  has  been  practi- 
cally removed.  The  telegraph  makes  it  possible  for 
news  to  be  received  simultaneously  over  wide  tracts 
of  country;  and  the  radio  makes  it  possible  for  large 
numbers  of  people  to  listen  to  the  same  speech  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  past,  one  part  of  the  country  learned 
a piece  of  ‘hot’  news  only  after  such  news  was  already 
‘cold’  in  another  part.  It  has  become  dangerously  easy 
to  stampede  the  people. 

(2)  Emotionalism.  The  mob  mind  implies  a state 
of  intense  excitement.  The  emotions  of  the  mob,  more- 
over, are  of  a certain  kind.  They  are  crude,  primitive 
emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger  and  hate.  These  emotions 
are  called  primitive  because  the  civilized  man  shares 
them  with  the  savage.  The  former  has  learned  to  re- 
strain them  but  he  has  not  got  rid  of  them ; in  the  mob 
they  are  given  free  rein.  This  lapse  to  a primitive 
level  helps  to  explain  the  acts  of  almost  unbelievable 
cruelty  which  a lynching  mob,  consisting  of  men  who, 
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taken  individually,  are  decent  and  kind-hearted,  will 
perpetrate  on  a negro. 

(3)  Suggestibility.  The  mob  is  always  ready  to 
accept  and  act  upon  any  suggestion  that  may  come 
from  its  leader  or  from  one  of  its  members.  In  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  or  mesmerism,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  hynotized  person  will  immediately  do  or 
believe  anything  that  the  hypnotist  asks  him  to  do  or 
believe.  If  the  hypnotist  tells  him  to  walk  three  times 
round  the  table,  he  will  do  so;  he  has  no  will  of  his 
own  in  the  matter.  If  the  hypnotist  assures  him  that  a 
certain  chair  is  vacant  and  tells  him  to  sit  on  it,  he 
will  proceed  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chair 
happens  to  be  occupied.  The  mob  mind  is  in  the  same 
suggestible  state.  The  anger  of  a street  mob,  let  us 
say,  is  aroused  by  somebody  who  tries  to  reason  and 
expostulate  with  it.  Suddenly  someone  shouts:  “let’s 
throw  him  in  the  lake ! ’ ’ The  victim  finds  himself  being 
hustled  along  for  a ducking. 

(4)  Credulousness.  As  indicated  above,  this  is  a 
form  of  suggestibility,  but  it  is  worth  separate  men- 
tion. The  mob  is  ready  to  believe  anything  that  fits  in 
with  its  own  mood.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Great  War,  a mob  spirit  was  created  by  means  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets  and  speeches.  People  accepted 
without  question  all  sorts  of  stories  that  told  how  Ger- 
mans tortured  their  prisoners  and  abused  civilians. 
Such  things  were  of  course  not  impossible;  they  may 
even  have  happened  in  certain  cases.  The  point  is  that 
people  accepted  particular  stories  without  an  iota  of 
evidence.  The  same  credulousness  appears  during 
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financial  booms,  which  offer  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  mob  mind.  There  comes  a point  in  the  boom  when 
the  most  preposterous  proposals  for  investing  money 
will  bring  a rush  of  excited  investors.  People  will  buy 
land  or  shares  because  they  have  heard  that  some- 
body said  that  he  heard  somebody  say  that  “it  is  a 
good  thing”.  Observe  how  the  New  York  mob  in  our 
story  did  not  think  of  asking  what  the  Gary  Schools 
really  were;  it  was  told  what  they  were.  That  was 
enough.  For  the  time  being,  the  critical  faculties, 
which  should  make  a person  insist  on  having  some 
shred  of  evidence  for  what  he  believes,  had  been  put 
to  sleep. 

(5)  Need  for  a leader.  The  mob  needs  a leader. 
One  thing  that  it  cannot  endure  is  uncertainty  or 
doubt.  It  needs  someone  to  tell  it  what  to  do.  The  mob 
leader  must  be  of  a certain  type.  He  must  never  show 
hesitation.  He  must  be  skilful  not  only  in  playing 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  mob  but  also  in  catering  to 
the  mob  type  of  thinking.  What  that  type  of  thinking 
is  we  shall  presently  see.  He  must  be  the  object  of 
unbounded  confidence ; as  such,  he  becomes  the  centre 
of  suggestions  that  are  promptly  accepted.  Finally, 
and  most  important,  he  is  himself  driven  as  much  as 
he  leads.  There  have  been  great  leaders  who  have 
really  led  the  mob  and  turned  its  enthusiasm  into  use- 
ful channels.  Such  leaders  are  rare.  What  usually 
happens  is  that  the  mob  leader  is  himself  driven  by  the 
feelings  of  the  mob,  feelings  that  he  is  an  adept  at 
interpreting  and  expressing.  Of  a great  British  poli- 
tician it  has  been  said  that  he  never  delivered  the 
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speech  he  came  to  the  meeting  to  deliver ; what  he  said 
was  determined  by  a quick  intuition,  as  he  went  on,  of 
the  feelings  of  his  audience. 

(6)  Need  for  preparation.  The  mob  mind  needs 
time  to  develop.  It  must  be  ‘worked  up’.  On  the  sur- 
face, it  may  appear  to  have  flared  up  suddenly  like 
a prairie  fire,  but  investigation  would  show  that  there 
had  been  a long  or  short  period  of  preparation.  Such 
preparation  takes  the  form  of  propaganda,  a process 
about  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the 
next  chapter. 

(7)  Peculiar  type  of  thinking.  It  is  a mistake  to 
say,  as  some  writers  have  said,  that  the  mob  does  not 
think  or  reason.  The  point  is  rather  that  its  thinking 
is  of  a peculiar  type.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  the 
form  of  what  is  known  as  rationalization.  This  pro- 
cess calls  for  some  explanation. 

Rationalization  may  be  defined  as  ‘trying  to  find 
plausible  reasons  to  support  beliefs  that  are  not  really 
based  on  reason  at  all’.  We  like  to  think  that  our  con- 
duct and  beliefs  are  based  on  rational  grounds.  The 
fact  is  that  we  greatly  exaggerate  the  part  reason 
plays  in  our  lives.  To  a much  greater  degree  than  we 
realize,  the  explanation  of  our  conduct  and  beliefs  is  to 
be  found  not  in  our  reason  but  in  our  feelings  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  some  part  of  our  make-up  that  is  not  at 
all  rational.  For  the  most  part,  we  do  not  reason  our 
way  to  our  beliefs ; we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of 
them  and  set  about  finding  reason  to  justify  them.  The 
reasons  we  produce  to  prop  our  beliefs  may  be  good 
or  bad,  but  in  neither  case  are  they  the  real  cause  of 
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our  holding  these  beliefs.  The  real  cause  is  hidden 
from  us,  and  if  someone  were  to  suggest  it  to  us  we 
would  probably  repudiate  it.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
feelings  themselves;  we  like  to  believe  that  we  have 
good  reasons  for  them.  The  truth  is  that  the  feelings 
come  first  and  the  reasons  second. 

We  find  ourselves  disliking  a certain  individual  who 
has  given  us  no  cause  to  dislike  him.  We  may  of  course 
be  quite  honest  with  ourselves,  like  the  person  who 
said : 


“I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell. 

The  reason  why  I cannot  tell ; 

But  only  this  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 

In  other  words,  we  may  confess  to  an  unreasoning  dis- 
like. What  we  are  much  more  likely  to  do  is  to  look 
about  for  plausible  reasons  for  our  dislike.  We  may 
tell  ourselves  that  his  manners  are  not  good,  or  that 
he  has  greenish  eyes,  and  we  do  not  like  people  with 
greenish  eyes,  or  half-a-dozen  other  things  that  have 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  find  our- 
selves with  definite  beliefs,  likes  and  dislikes  in  mat- 
ters of  politics.  We  go  to  great  pains  to  find  convinc- 
ing reasons  to  support  these  beliefs  and  preferences 
though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  they  were  traced  to 
their  source,  they  might  well  prove  to  he  anything 
but  reasonable.  Of  a certain  French  lady  writer  the 
story  is  told  that  she  paid  a social  call  on  an  aristo- 
cratic acquaintance  and,  to  her  great  chagrin,  was 
admitted  by  the  back  door.  Later  on,  she  became  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  socialism  and  the  rights  of  the 
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poor.  Her  entire  political  thinking  might  he  regarded 
as  an  elaborate  rationalization  of  a hatred  of  the  upper 
classes  which  had  its  origin  in  a social  slight.  A man 
may  be  “a  hundred  per  cent.”  conservative  merely 
because  his  father  was  such,  or  because  he  is  timid,  or 
because  he  is  selfish,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  will  look 
for  rather  more  imposing  reasons  to  justify  a political 
preference  to  which  he  will  cling  in  any  case.  In  our 
discussion  of  nationalism,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
many  differences  — small  or  great  — in  customs  and 
manners  between  the  members  of  one  nation  and  those 
of  another  may  give  rise  to  irritation  and  dislike. 
When  this  occurs,  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  nation  in  question  is  immoral  or  treacherous  or 
possessed  of  some  other  defects  serious  enough  to 
make  our  dislike  appear  reasonable. 

An  exaggerated  form  of  rationalization  is  found  in  a 
certain  form  of  insanity  known  as  delusional  insanity. 
The  patient  may  believe,  for  example,  that  he  is 
Napoleon.  “With  neck  out-thrust,  arms  locked  be- 
hind”, he  proceeds  to  act  the  part.  If  someone  tells 
him  that  he  cannot  be  Napoleon  because  Napoleon  is 
dead,  he  will  produce  elaborate  and  ingenious  reasons 
to  explain  the  objection  away.  He  will  observe  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  around  him  and  always  find 
something  in  it  to  confirm  him  in  his  delusion.  In  this, 
the  insane  individual  is  only  doing  something  that  the 
sane  individual  also  does  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  he  is  aware  of ; the  difference  is  that  in  the  insane 
the  rationalization  is  carried  to  preposterous  extremes. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  psychologists  insist  that  if  we 
wish  to  find  out  why  an  individual  behaves  as  he  does, 
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it  is  of  little  use  to  ask  the  individual  himself.  Not 
only  will  he  “lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul” 
that  it  is  his  intelligence  or  reason  that  is  directing 
him,  hut  he  will  also  be  inclined  to  offer  an  explanation 
which  reflects  some  credit  on  himself.  It  is  not  that 
he  is  hypocritical ; on  the  contrary,  he  may  be  quite  sin- 
cere in  what  he  says.  Hypocrisy,  which  means  deliber- 
ately pretending  to  be  what  we  are  not  in  order  to 
secure  some  private  advantage,  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  we  are  apt  to  think.  The  common  thing  is  this 
kind  of  self-deception  known  as  rationalization. 

If  individuals,  merely  as  individuals,  are  so  much 
given  to  rationalizing  their  actions,  clearly  this  ten- 
dency will  be  greatly  accentuated  when  they  become 
members  of  a mob.  The  mob  mind,  as  we  have  seen, 
implies  a temporary  weakening  of  the  critical  facul- 
ties; and  rationalization  is  largely  due  to  defective 
powers  of  self-criticism.  We  thus  find  in  the  mob  the 
tendency  to  develop  delusions  and  to  produce  plausible 
reasons  to  convince  itself  that  its  beliefs  are  well- 
founded.  For  example,  one  class  in  society  may  de- 
velop mob  delusions  about  another.  The  lower  classes 
may  think  that  they  see  all  sorts  of  signs  that  the  upper 
classes  are  preparing  to  enslave  them  or  the  upper 
classes  may  see  what  they  consider  convincing  evidence 
of  a Bolshevist  conspiracy  among  the  lower.  In  both 
cases,  the  arguments  may  be  mere  rationalization  in- 
stead of  reasoning. 

The  second  characteristic  of  mob  thinking  may  be 
described  by  saying  that  such  thinking  is  largely  a 
matter  of  repeating  high-sounding  phrases  and  prin- 
ciples. Liberty,  democracy,  the  constitution,  national 
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honour,  and  many  other  phrases  which  really  stand  for 
rather  difficult  ideas,  are  freely  bandied  about  by  the 
mob.  Not  only  does  it  believe  that  it  understands  them, 
but  it  believes  that  it  is  the  only  group  that  does  under- 
sand and  care  for  them.  ‘‘Womanhood  must  be  pro- 
tected”, cries  the  lynching  mob  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  will  not  listen  to  anybody  who  asks  whether  this  very 
desirable  cause  is  at  all  helped  by  the  lynching  of 
negroes.  The  fact  is  that  the  instinct  of  the  mob  is  to 
avoid  argument  altogether.  It  just  goes  on  repeating 
its  beliefs,  and  this  repetition  takes  the  place  of  argu- 
ment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  mob  is  affected  by  pictures  or 
images  rather  than  by  reasons.  Mob  orators  make  use 
of  this  fact.  They  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  mob  a vivid 
picture  or  image  which  incites  it  to  act  in  what  may 
be  a totally  irrational  manner.  One  orator,  for 
example,  may  picture  the  upper  classes  as  “revelling 
in  luxury  and  sensual  pleasures”,  while  another  may 
picture  the  lower  classes  as  “preparing  their  knives 
to  cut  our  throats  in  our  beds.”  The  mob  does  not 
stay  to  ask  whether  the  picture  is  really  true ; it  merely 
becomes  mad. 

(8)  Inferiority  feeling.  Certain  classes  in  society 
often  entertain  a feeling  of  inferiority  with  respect  to 
other  classes.  We  are  apt  to  hate  people  who  make  us 
feel  inferior.  Our  vanity  will  not  allow  us  to  admit  that 
this  is  our  reason  for  hating  them,  so  we  manufacture 
other  plausible  reasons;  that  is,  we  rationalize.  As 
individuals,  we  cannot  do  anything  in  the  matter,  but 
as  members  of  a mob,  we  feel  ourselves  strong  and  set 
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about  putting  these  people  “in  their  place”.  In  our 
story,  you  will  note  the  hatred  that  the  New  York  mob 
entertained  for  the  “high  brows”.  The  nickname 
‘high  brow’,  so  often  applied  to  experts  and  learned 
people,  is  itself  a sign  of  a secret  dislike ; and  the  dis- 
like is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man  (often  with- 
out really  good  cause)  feels  himself  inferior  to  such 
people. 

(9)  Not  limited  to  one  class.  The  psychologists  who 
first  described  the  mob  mind  regarded  it  as  something 
that  happened  only  among  the  masses  or  lower  classes. 
That  is  a mistake.  The  mob  mind  may  occur  in  any 
class  in  society.  To  be  sure,  in  the  upper  classes  it  does 
not  usually  break  out  in  the  form  of  actual  crowds.  It 
may  show  itself  clearly,  however,  in  the  kind  of  laws 
that  are  made  and  in  the  kind  of  articles  that  appear  in 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 

In  1920,  there  appeared  a publication  under  the  title : 
Revolutionary  Radicalism.  It  is  described  as  the  “Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  of 
New  York  investigating  Seditious  Activities.”  The 
report  is  in  four  volumes,  each  about  2,000  pages  in 
length.  Two  of  the  volumes  are  entirely  devoted  to 
producing  evidence  (drawn  from  a great  variety  of 
sources)  of  revolutionary  activities.  Granted  that  the 
Bolshevists  hoped  at  one  time  that  their  doctrines 
would  spread  to  other  civilized  countries  and  granted, 
also,  that  they  were  prepared  to  do  what  they  could  to 
bring  about  this  result,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
really  attempted  propaganda  on  any  great  scale.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  have  been  fairly  clear  that  they 
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were  not  in  a position  to  do  so.  Only  when  the  Great 
War  was  actually  in  progress  were  they  really  a 
danger.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  assembles  in  a 
single  volume  (or  in  two  volumes)  all  the  seditious 
utterances  that  one  can  lay  hands  on  in  a country  of 
many  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  effect  may  well  be 
j to  produce  the  impression  that  society  is  sitting  on  a 
Bolshevist  volcano  that  is  just  on  the  point  of  erupting. 
! It  is  difficult,  in  short,  not  to  feel  that  the  whole  report 
is  itself  evidence  of  a certain  mob  hysteria  about  Bol- 
; shevism  which  seized  the  ruling  classes  in  some  parts 
; of  the  world  soon  after  the  Great  War. 

(10)  Suspicion.  Illustration  of  this  characteristic 
has  already  been  given.  Its  most  common  form  in  the 
mob  is  what  is  called  a delusion  of  conspiracy.  The 
mob  is  apt  to  believe  that  other  individual  or  classes 
are  plotting  against  it.  Insane  people  (who  are  not  so 
different  from  the  sane  as  the  latter  are  apt  to 
imagine)  often  suffer  from  this  kind  of  delusion. 
Among  the  mob,  the  same  sort  of  delusion  may  work 
so  as  to  prevent  an  intelligent  and  honest  discussion 
of  important  questions.  Let  us  take  one  out  of  many 
possible  examples. 

In  1840  William  Henry  Harrison  was  nominated  by 
the  whigs  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  While  he  had  a reputation  as  a frontier 
veteran  of  the  Indian  wars,  he  actually  came  of  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Virginia,  was  well-to-do  and  was 
noted  as  a scholar.  He  faced  the  electorate  without  a 
platform  while  his  opponents,  the  democrats,  under 
the  leadership  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  were  the  advo- 
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cates  of  clear-cut  policies  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
the  day.  However,  one  of  Harrison’s  opponents,  early 
in  the  campaign,  referred  to  him  contemptuously  as  a 
rude  frontiersman,  fit  only  to  live  in  a log  cabin  and 
drink  hard  cider.  This  statement  was  seized  upon  by 
the  whigs  as  the  keynote  of  their  campaign.  Numerous 
processions  featuring  log  cabins,  coonskins  and  canoes 
were  staged  throughout  the  country.  Harrison  was 
painted  as  a man  of  the  people  while  Van  Buren  was 
represented  as  an  aristocrat,  eating  otf  gold  spoons 
and  maintaining  the  White  House  on  the  scale  of  a 
king’s  palace.  Songs  were  composed  around  this 
theme  and  caught  the  popular  fancy.  Harrison’s  quali- 
fications for  the  Presidency  were  overlooked,  the  issues 
at  stake  in  the  election  were  forgotten  and  he  was 
swept  into  office  with  a huge  majority  on  a wave  of 
democratic  sentiment  which  bordered  closely  on  class 
hatred.  The  event  became  known  as  the  Log  Cabin 
and  Hard  Cider  Election. 

(11)  Short  duration.  As  a rule,  the  mob  mind  is  of 
short  duration.  A period  of  propaganda,  a gradually 
increasing  excitement,  a sudden  outburst,  a rapid  pass- 
ing ; that  is  the  typical  picture.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  the  mob  spirit  may  last  for  a con- 
siderable time.  This  is  particularly  true  to-day  be- 
cause of  developments  in  our  means  of  communication. 
The  telegraph  and  the  radio,  especially,  can  be  used 
not  only  to  arouse  mob  spirit,  but  to  keep  it  alive.  It 
was  true,  also,  in  certain  cases  in  the  past.  The  ‘gold 
fever’  (a  genuine  instance  of  mob  mind)  which  caused 
the  rush  to  California,  the  Klondyke  and  other  regions 
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did  not  abate  quickly.  For  months  and  even  years, 
tales  of  fabulous  finds  went  around  and  received  ready 
credence. 

(12)  Heroism.  The  mob  is  capable  of  acts  of  high 
heroism  as  well  as  of  acts  of  base  cruelty.  The  bravery 
of  soldiers  in  battle  is  to  some  extent  a mob  type  of 
bravery.  It  may  nevertheless  inspire  soldiers  to  acts 
of  spectacular  courage.  One  writer  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  even  the  men  who  composed  the  govern- 
ment had  reached  such  a pitch  of  frenzied  enthuiasm 
on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  equality  that  they  voted 
for  laws  which  would  hurt  themselves  and  might  even 
send  some  of  them  to  the  guillotine.  It  seems  incredible. 

The  story  of  the  quest  for  gold  is  replete  with 
examples  of  the  heroism  and  endurance  of  which  men 
with  the  gold  fever  on  them  are  capable.  Take  this 
passage,  which  deals  with  the  rush  to  the  Cariboo  gold- 
fields in  British  Columbia  in  1858 : 

“By  way  of  Panama,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  by 
way  of  Spokane,  by  way  of  Victoria,  by  way  of  Winni- 
peg and  Edmonton  came  the  gold-seekers,  indifferent 
alike  to  perils  of  sea  and  perils  of  mountain.  Men  who 
had  never  seen  a mountain  thought  airily  that  they 
could  climb  a watershed  in  a day’s  walk.  Men  who  did 
not  know  a canoe  from  a row-boat  essayed  to  run  the 
wildest  rapids  in  America.  People  without  provisions 
started  blindly  from  Winnipeg  across  the  width  of 
half  a continent.  . . . By  the  opening  of  ’62,  six  thous- 
and miners  were  in  Cariboo,  and  Barkerville  had  be- 
come the  central  camp.  How  these  people  ever  gained 
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access  to  the  centre  of  the  wilderness  before  the 
famous  Cariboo  Road  had  been  built  is  a mystery. 
Some  arrived  by  pack  train,  some  by  canoe,  but  the  ma- 
jority afoot.”  (From  The  Cariboo  Trail,  Yol.  23,  “The 
Chronicles  of  Canada,”  Copyright,  Glasgow,  Brook 
and  Company.) 

(13)  Loss  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Last,  but 
by  no  means  of  least  importance,  is  the  fact  that  as  a 
member  of  a mob,  the  individual  tends  to  lose  his  sense 
of  responsibility  for  his  conduct.  There  is  strength 
in  numbers.  The  individual  feels  a tremendous  access 
of  strength  from  the  mob ; he  feels  that  with  such  num- 
bers behind  him,  he  cannot  be  wrong  or  be  defeated  in 
his  purposes.  He  also  feels  that  he  cannot  be  called 
to  account  for  his  actions. 

These  ‘thirteen  points’  will  serve  to  give  a general 
description  of  the  mob  mind.  If  you  re-read  the  story 
of  the  New  York  mob,  you  will  find  that  it  illustrates 
most  of  the  points.  We  proceed  now  to  our  second 
topic. 

B.  Main  Fields  in  Which  Mob  Mind  Occurs. 

There  are  four  main  fields  in  which  mob  mind  occurs. 
They  are  (1)  religion;  (2)  war;  (3)  industry;  (4) 
politics.  In  dealing  with  those  fields,  we  shall  try  to 
bring  out  the  basic  feeling  at  work  in  each  case. 

(1)  Some  of  the  most  famous  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  religious  revivals.  In  these  cases,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  special  feeling  is  finding  expression. 
Religious  feeling,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  a complex  state 
of  mind  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  it  here. 
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Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  from  time  to  time  this  feeling 
i finds  expression  in  a way  that  shows  very  clearly  cer- 
tain of  the  characteristics  of  mob  mind. 

(2)  War.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  mob 
spirit  in  time  of  war.  The  feelings  mainly  involved  are 
fear  and  anger.  There  is  the  feeling  of  a threat  to 
life  and  liberty  and  to  national  institutions  around 
which  emotions  have  gathered  in  the  way  we  explained 
in  the  chapter  on  nationalism.  There  is  anger:  it  is 
directed  to  the  enemy  who  is  the  source  of  the  danger. 

; Anger,  however,  is  not  the  prominent  feeling;  it  is  in 
j large  measure  worked  up  artificially.  The  feeling  most 
distinctly  in  evidence  is  fear.  It  is  most  clearly  marked 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.  People  suddenly  become  very 
sociable ; individuals  who  are  strangers  to  one  another 
will  gather  in  groups  and  talk  like  old  friends.  Ani- 
mals, too,  often  huddle  closely  together  when  danger 
threatens.  In  India,  we  are  told,  when  a jungle  fire 
breaks  out,  an  extraordinary  spectacle  may  be  seen. 
Streams  of  wild  animals  may  be  seen  hurrying  to 
safety,  tigers,  deer  and  other  such  ill-assorted  com- 
panions moving  along  peacably  together.  In  time  of 
war,  again,  it  is  probably  fear  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pooh-poohing  of  the  enemy,  the  bragging  that  the 
war  “will  be  over  by  Christmas”,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a 
case  of  whistling  to  keep  one’s  courage  up. 

(3)  Industry.  Mob  mind  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
financial  panics  and  booms.  It  begins  to  be  whispered 
that  a certain  bank  is  in  a bad  way.  Nobody  knows 
where  the  whisper  came  from,  but  it  spreads  and  grows 
louder.  Suddenly  there  is  a rush  on  the  bank ; every- 
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body  wants  to  withdraw  his  savings.  The  feeling 
spreads  to  include  other  banks.  Neither  fact  nor  reason 
counts  any  longer.  Many  a sound  and  reputable  bank 
has  been  broken  in  just  this  way. 

Financial  booms,  such  as  occur  in  connection  with 
speculation  in  oil  and  land,  show  very  clearly  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  mob  mind,  especially  the  quality 
of  credulousness.  At  such  times,  it  is  not  only  the  fool 
and  his  money  that  are  soon  parted.  Sensible  people, 
too,  when  the  boom  is  at  its  height,  will  rush  to  invest 
in  ventures  of  which  they  know  nothing.  It  may  be  a 
company  for  sending  skates  to  the  tropics  or  bathing 
costumes  to  the  Eskimos;  it  is  rumored  to  be  1 a good 
thing’,  and  that  is  enough. 

Fear  and  avarice  are  at  the  bottom  of  mob  outbreaks 
in  this  field.  Fear  of  poverty  is  one  obvious  factor.  It 
is  not  the  only  factor ; many  people  who  are  not  at  all 
threatened  with  poverty  share  in  the  mob  spirit.  The 
fact  is,  rather,  that  they  are  driven  frantic  by  the  mere 
idea  of  losing  a large  sum  of  money.  In  other  words, 
there  is  avarice  behind  their  fear.  Furthermore,  the 
antics  of  the  mob  during  a financial  boom  are  largely 
an  expression  of  the  desire  to  get  rich  quickly,  which  is 
avarice  in  another  form.  Interested  parties  play  on 
the  avarice  of  the  mob  in  order  to  keep  the  mania  of 
speculation  from  dying  down.  During  an  oil  boom  in  a 
city  of  Western  Canada  a few  years  ago,  a clothes- 
basket  packed  full  of  dollar  bills  was  paraded  through 
the  streets.  It  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  to  keep 
the  excitement  at  high  pitch,  but  also  to  show  the  timid 
what  they  were  missing  by  staying  out. 
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(4)  Politics.  Anger  and  fear  are  at  the  root  of  mob 
outbreaks  in  politics.  The  anger  may  express  the 
hatred  of  one  class  for  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  mob.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  re- 
action to  suffering  and  injustice  long  endured  at  the 
hands  of  callous  rulers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  many  another  political  outbreak  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Fear,  rather  than  anger,  may  be  the 
factor  at  work.  It  is  a spirit  of  mob  fear  that  lies 
behind  the  harshly  repressive  laws  to  which  govern- 
ments often  resort  in  order  to  keep  troublesome  groups 
in  subjection. 

C.  Social  Significance  of  Mob  Mind. 

Writers  on  the  subject  of  mob  mind  have  usually  re- 
garded it  as  something  essentially  bad  and  deplorable. 
According  to  them,  the  only  interest  attaching  to  it  is 
that  it  shows  us  to  what  depths  of  stupidity  and  un- 
reason human  beings  will  occasionally  fall.  It  does 
much  harm,  and  serves  no  useful  purpose  at  all.  This 
is  a one-sided  view  and  we  must  correct  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  love  of  excitement  for  its 
own  sake  is  one  reason  for  the  outbreak  of  the  mob 
spirit  and  for  the  rapidity  for  which  it  spreads. 
People  whose  lives  are  drab  and  uneventful  are  apt  to 
welcome  anything  that  brings  colour  and  excitement 
into  their  monotonous  daily  round.  Secretly,  they  may 
even  welcome  war — a point  that  is  well  worth  keeping 
in  mind.  So  long  as  a large  section  of  the  population 
is  committed  to  a life  of  this  sort,  it  will  continue  to 
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find  a brief  but  satisfying  escape  in  mob  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  the  second  place,  a mob  outbreak  may  be  the  only 
way  of  drawing  attention  to  social  wrongs  and  abuses 
which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  removed.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  where  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  class.  It  needed  a revolution  to  make  the 
French  aristocrats  of  the  eighteenth  century  change 
their  ways.  The  same  situation  can  be  seen  in  demo- 
cracies where  government  is  supposed  to  be  ‘by  the 
people’.  Governments  have  a tendency  to  get  into  a 
frame  of  mind  which  means  that  they  will  not  be  moved 
until  they  are  pushed;  and  it  may  need  an  avalanche 
of  mob  action  to  give  the  necessary  push. 

Mob  mind,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  socially  significant 
in  two  main  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  indicate 
right  directions  for  social  reform  to  take.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  trying  to  effect  these  reforms  itself,  in  its  own 
quick  and  violent  way,  the  mob  is  likely  to  create 
greater  evils  than  those  it  is  trying  to  remove.  The 
French  revolutionaries  went  to  excesses  that  ‘put  the 
clock  back’  by  making  people  desire  order  so  much  that 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  strong,  autocratic 
hand  of  Napoleon  to  get  it.  The  writers  who  abominate 
mob  mind  are  thinking  of  this  aspect  of  it.  Both 
aspects  may  be  indicated  by  saying  that  the  heart  of 
the  mob  may  be  perfectly  sound,  but  its  head  is  apt  to 
be  seriously  affected. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  Write  an  account  of  mob  characteristics  you  have 
observed  at  a hockey  match. 
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(2)  Find  out  what  you  can  about  any  one  case  of  a mob 
outbreak  in  history  (past  or  current).  Describe  it,  showing 
cause,  acts  of  mob,  leader  or  leaders,  results. 

(3)  Analyze  Mark  Antony’s  speech  in  Julius  Caesar  so  as 
to  show  how  he  played  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
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Propaganda 

Read  the  following  from  the News : 

THE  MENACE  IN  OUR  MIDST. 

The  warnings  which  have  repeatedly  appeared  in 
this  journal  about  the  activities  of  paid  Bolshevist 
agents  have  proved  to  be  only  too  well-founded.  The 
Committee  for  Investigating  Conditions  among  the 

workers  of , which  has  just  issued  its  report, 

deals  with  the  matter  in  a paragraph  that  is  pro- 
foundly disquieting.  Organized  clubs  for  the  study  of 
Bolshevism  and  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  writ- 
ings of  Karl  Marx  are  two  of  the  things  the  Commit- 
tee has  brought  to  light.  Whatever  group  of  workers 
the  Committee  turned  its  attention  to,  it  was  the  same 
story  of  pre-occupation  with  radical  and  subversive 
political  doctrines.  And  it  is  not  only  the  ordinary 
workers  who  are  concerned.  Even  the  school  teachers 
have  been  infected,  and  parents  are  protesting  against 
the  indoctrination  of  their  children  with  Bolshevist 
ideas.  The  Committee  concludes  with  the  significant 
remark  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  extend  its  investi- 
gation further  in  this  direction. 

Read  now  the  following  from  the Dispatch: 

it  is  about  the  same  paragraph. 
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A MYTH  EXPLODED 

Alarmist  talk,  which  this  journal  has  always  depre- 
cated, about  the  activities  of  paid  Bolshevist  agents 
has,  it  is  hoped,  been  finally  silenced  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Investigating  Conditions  among  the  Workers 
of  , which  has  just  issued  its  report.  Summing 
up  its  investigation  of  the  “alleged”  activities  (as  the 
Report  properly  calls  them),  the  Committee  definitely 
states  that  “there  was  no  evidence  of  the  activities  of 
paid  agents”.  Among  some  groups,  there  was  natur- 
! ally  unrest  and  bitterness  because  of  prolonged  un- 
employment. Among  the  workers  as  a whole,  what  the 
Committee  found  was  a healthy  interest  in  the  more 
progressive  political  policies  of  the  day,  an  interest, 
moreover,  not  confined  to  the  workers.  The  Commit- 
tee makes  it  clear  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  some 
foolish  statements  that  were  made  about  “teachers 
going  red”.  The  Committee  concludes  with  the  signi- 
ficant remark  that  there  was  no  point  in  extending  its 
investigations  further  in  this  direction. 

Now  read  the  paragraph  itself : 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  activities  of  Bolshevist 
agents  in  the  city  of  ....  , the  Committee  found  some 
evidence  of  such  activities  among  the  dockworkers, 
who  have  suffered  from  unemployment  more  than  the 
other  groups.  The  Committee  learned  of  a club  that 
had  been  organized  for  the  study  of  Communism,  and 
it  also  learned  from  the  local  branch  of  the  Public 
Library  that  there  is  more  demand  than  usual  in  this 
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quarter  for  the  works  of  Karl  Marx.  Among  the  other 
workers,  where  unemployment  has  been  less  severe, 
there  was  evidence  of  great  interest  in  political  ques- 
tions, especially  in  some  of  the  new  radical  policies — 
those  of  Soviet  Russia  included.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  activity  of  paid  agents.  The  spirit  of 
political  unrest  and  questioning  was  not  confined  to 
the  ordinary  workers.  It  was  more  or  less  general. 
In  some  cases,  parents  said  that  teachers  had  “gone 
red”,  and  expressed  concern  about  what  would  hap- 
pen if  teachers  began  to  indoctrinate  their  pupils  with 
‘red’  ideas.  The  Committee  extended  its  investigation 
no  further  in  this  direction. 

From  a reading  of  the  first  and  second  paragraphs, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  report  in  question 
really  contained.  A reading  of  only  one  of  them  would 
leave  us  with  a distinctly  false  impression  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  report.  It  is  the  latter  result  that  is  aimed 
at  in  propaganda,  a process  which  we  must  now  ex- 
amine. 

Propaganda  may  be  defined  as  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  create  certain  beliefs  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
by  some  other  means  than  an  honest  presentation  of 
the  evidence  for  and  against  those  beliefs.  As  was 
suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter,  propaganda  is 
closely  connected  with  mob  mind.  Propaganda  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed; 
mob  mind  is  the  harvest.  Propaganda,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  mob  mind.  All  it  may  do  is 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  public  mind  on  sound  ideas 
that  ought  to  be  admitted;  but  that  is  bad  enough. 

We  shall  discuss  propaganda  under  the  following 
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headings:  A.  Centres  of  propaganda;  B.  Means  of 
propaganda. 

A.  Centres  of  Propaganda 

Certain  groups  in  society  are  permanent  centres  of 
propaganda : they  are  the  main  sources  of  it.  To  use  a 
medical  expression,  each  of  these  groups  is  a ‘focus 
of  infection’  which  tends  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
whole  body  politic.  There  are  four  such  groups:  (1) 
political  groups;  (2)  economic  groups;  (3)  class 
groups;  (4)  ‘cause’  groups.  Let  us  consider  each. 

(1)  Political  groups.  Governments,  i.e.  the  parties 
in  power,  tend  to  become  actively  propagandist.  It  is 
fear  of  the  public  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  propa- 
ganda. Information  is  withheld,  facts  are  suppressed 
or  misrepresented.  It  is  not  called  propaganda  of 
course;  it  is  described  as  “telling  the  public  just  as 
much  as  is  good  for  it”. 

It  should  be  observed  that  much  of  this  propaganda 
is  due  to  a genuine  belief  that  more  harm  than  good 
will  result  from  publishing  the  truth.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
believes  that  there  is  real  danger  of  a war  with  Japan 
and  it  wishes  to  discuss  with  the  government  of  Can- 
ada what  the  latter  would  do,  should  such  a war  break 
out.  You  can  see  good  reasons  for  keeping  such  a dis- 
cussion secret.  Many  people,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  it  is  best  in  the  end  to  have  all  negotiations  be- 
tween governments  open  and  above-board.  This  mat- 
ter of  secret  diplomacy  is  another  of  the  serious  poli- 
tical problems  of  our  day. 
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In  time  of  war,  governments  become  very  active 
centres  of  propaganda.  Propaganda  is  used  as  a 
weapon  to  fight  the  enemy.  In  the  Great  War,  the 
stories  that  were  circulated  about  the  cruelty  and 
ruthlessness  of  the  Germans  made  the  allied  nations 
increase  their  efforts.  Moreover,  the  reporting  of  war 
news  was  itself  propaganda  in  large  degree.  Suc- 
cesses were  exaggerated,  reverses  were  minimized. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  argued,  would  be  to  help  the 
enemy. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  remarks  that  certain  forms 
of  government  propaganda  might  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  The  objectionable  feature  of  such 
propaganda,  however,  is  that  it  tends  to  spread,  so 
that  it  comes  to  be  practised  in  situations  where  it  is 
not  necessary  at  all.  When  governments  get  into  the 
way  of  deceiving  the  people  in  some  matters,  they  will 
presently  find  it  convenient  to  practise  duplicity  in 
other  directions. 

The  propaganda  which  political  parties  direct 
against  one  another  is  too  well-known  to  need  detailed 
discussion.  It  employs  all  the  devices  with  which  we 
shall  deal  in  the  present  chapter.  There  is  one  form 
of  this  propaganda  which  is  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion. This  is  propaganda  by  the  use  of  ‘coloured’ 
words.  By  ‘coloured’  words  we  mean  words  that  al- 
ways carry  a hint  (and  sometimes  more  than  a hint) 
of  censure  or  approval,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
logicians  call  them  ‘question-begging’  words,  because 
the  individual  who  uses  them  assumes  something 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  may  not  be  true.  Let  us  take  a 
few  examples. 
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The  opposition  member  will  say:  “The  government 
has  been  dilatory  in  this  matter”.  The  supporter  will 
say:  “The  government  has  been  cautious  in  this  mat- 
i ter.”  The  opposition  member  will  talk  about  “the 
I reckless  measures  taken  by  the  government  in  the 
crisis  ’ ’ ; while  the  supporter  will  talk  about  ‘ ‘ the  ener- 
getic measures”,  etc.  The  opposition  member  will  say: 
“The  prime  minister  admitted  that  the  government 
has  so  far  done  nothing  in  the  matter”.  The  supporter 
will  say  that  “the  prime  minister  pointed  out  that  the 
| government  has  so  far  not  committed  itself  in  the  mat- 
j ter.”  Compare,  again,  these  three  ways  of  describing 
1 the  same  fact:  “The  leader  of  the  opposition  is  asking 
for  a probe  of  the  finances  of  the  country”:  “the 
leader  of  the  opposition  is  asking  for  an  investigation 
of  the  finances  of  the  country”;  “the  leader  of  the 
opposition  is  asking  for  a study  of  the  finances  of  the 
i country.”  You  will  observe  that  in  this  last  example 
three  very  different  words  may  be  used.  The  first 
; carries  a definite  suggestion  of  something  bad  to  be 
brought  to  light — the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
( ‘probe’  is  important;  the  second  conveys  a slight  hint 
i of  the  same  kind,  while  the  third  is  practically  a col- 
I ourless  word. 

(2)  Economic  groups.  The  most  familiar  example 
| of  this  kind  of  propaganda  is  advertising.  It  deserves 
special  mention  because  it  shows  very  clearly  some  of 
the  stock  tricks  and  devices  of  the  propagandist. 

First,  there  is  repetition.  The  advertiser  knows  that, 
if  the  statement : “ toothpaste  is  the  best”,  is  re- 

peated sufficiently  often,  the  public  may  in  time  come 
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to  believe  it.  Similarly,  if  the  statement:  “socialists 
are  against  religion”,  or,  “the  upper  classes  are  im- 
moral”, is  heard  often  enough,  it  will  come  to  form  a 
part  of  our  mental  picture  of  socialists  or  the  upper 
classes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Second,  there  is  definiteness  and  assurance.  It  is 
not  enough  to  repeat  statements;  these  statements 
work  best  when  they  are  of  a definite,  sweeping  and 
confident  character.  A statement  like : ‘ ‘ there  is  very 
good  reason  for  believing  that  socialists,  with  a few 
exceptions  here  and  there,  are  against  religion”,  is  not 
effective  as  propaganda.  Such  a statement  invites 
question  and  discussion,  and  these  are  fatal  to  propa- 
ganda. 

Third,  the  advertiser  plays  upon  feelings  that  he 
knows  to  be  strong  and  widespread.  The  fear  of 
social  failure  is  such  a feeling.  Sometimes  the  feeling 
is  very  elemental,  such  as  a mother  ’s  love  for  her  chil- 
dren. Among  the  tricks  used  by  the  Plains  Indians  to 
catch  the  buffalo,  there  was  one  which  was  rather  cruel, 
though  very  effective.  An  Indian  covered  himself  and 
his  pony  with  a buffalo  hide,  lay  flat  on  the  pony’s 
back  and  quietly  slipped  in  among  a large  herd  where 
there  were  some  cows  with  calves.  The  herd  went  on 
quietly  feeding.  Presently  he  began  to  make  slight, 
jerky  movements  which  attracted  at  once  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nervous  cows.  Still  keeping  their  attention, 
he  moved  slowly  away  from  the  herd,  which  began  to 
follow  him  with  growing  excitement.  Finally,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stampeding  it  wildly  in  the  direction  which 
led  to  a steep  cut-bank  over  which  it  plunged  to  de- 
struction. The  concern  of  many  a human  mother  for 
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her  children  has  been  played  upon  just  as  callously 
by  the  wily  advertiser. 

Advertising,  however,  is  not  the  only  form  of  propa- 
ganda by  economic  groups.  In  a sense,  it  is  the  most 
harmless  form ; the  advertiser  aims  frankly  at  private 
gain,  and  to  that  extent  he  puts  us  on  our  guard.  In 
other  forms  of  propaganda  by  economic  groups,  the 
selfish  aim  is  concealed  and  the  propaganda  is  of 
course  all  the  more  effective  on  that  account.  Such 
groups,  indeed,  often  try  “to  get  hold  of  the  govern- 
ment”; and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  equiva- 
lent to  getting  force  on  their  side.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted,  for  example,  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War,  the  British  government  was  considerably 
influenced  by  the  propaganda  of  certain  business  in- 
terests that  were  much  concerned  about  the  great  dia- 
j mond  mines  in  South  Africa. 

(3)  Class  groups.  Enough  has  already  been  said 
on  propaganda  arising  from  this  source.  The  chap- 
ters dealing  with  class  divisions  and  mob  mind  show 
clearly  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

i 

(4)  ‘Cause’  groups.  By  this  we  mean  groups  which 
have  organized  themselves  to  advance  particular 
social  causes.  Anti-vivisection,  vegetarianism,  Sun- 
day observance,  prohibition,  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, are  examples  of  such  causes.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  excellent.  To  a cer- 
tain extent,  no  doubt,  they  are  advanced  by  reasonable 
methods  and  arguments,  but  they  tend  to  become  in- 
fected with  the  spirit  of  propaganda.  Unfair  and  un- 
scrupulous methods  of  persuasion  will  then  be  used. 
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So  much  for  the  main  centres  of  propaganda.  We 
come  now  to  a consideration  of  the  principal  means. 
Five  important  means  may  be  considered:  (1)  the 
press;  (2)  the  radio;  (3)  movies,  novels,  etc.;  (4)  de- 
monstrations, parades,  etc.;  (5)  the  school. 

(1)  The  press.  For  several  reasons,  this  is  the 
most  powerful  agency  of  propaganda.  The  daily  news- 
paper, just  because  it  is  daily,  is  in  a position  to  prac- 
tise very  effective  repetition.  If  it  wishes  us  to  believe 
that  the  government  is  extravagant,  it  can  harp  on 
this  same  idea  in  different  language  from  day  to  day. 
It  can  suppress  items  of  information  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  be  generally  known,  and  it  can  emphasize 
other  items  in  a way  that  is  calculated  to  create  a false 
impression.  If  you  study  the  paragraphs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter,  you  will  see  how  these  things 
are  done.  They  are  often  done  more  subtly  than  in 
those  paragraphs. 

Propaganda  of  this  sort  is  obviously  most  serious 
when  several  important  newspapers  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  same  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. Such  a state  of  things  is  indeed  a feature  of 
our  times.  Some  people  think  that  it  should  be  made 
illegal.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  our  times.  The 
great  Prince  Bismarck  of  Germany  was  among  the 
first  politicians  to  realize  the  importance  of  ‘buying’ 
newspapers.  Bismarck,  who  was  a past  master  in  the 
art  of  making  himself  appear  in  the  right  and  putting 
his  opponents  in  the  wrong,  had  ‘bought’  several 
newspapers.  He  maintained  them,  not  to  support  him 
hut  to  criticize  him.  He  saw  to  it,  however,  that  the 
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criticism  was  of  a kind  that  would  throw  popular 
sentiment  on  his  side  and  leave  his  critics  unpopular. 

We  do  not  mean  that  a newspaper  is  necessarily 
propagandist.  On  many  contentious  questions  it  may 
not  take  sides  at  all,  or,  if  it  does,  it  may  try  to  be 
conciliatory  and  fair.  That  is  true  of  the  best  news- 
papers. At  the  same  time,  there  are  limits  to  what 
even  the  best  newspapers  can  do  to  secure  a high 
standard  of  news  reporting.  Let  us  consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  average  daily  is  placed. 

It  is  a business  venture  and,  like  every  business  ven- 
ture, it  must  secure  public  support.  The  average  in- 
dividual gives,  let  us  say,  half-an-hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  to  his  newspaper,  and  frequently  not  even  that. 
What  does  he  expect  it  to  give  him?  News;  and  by 
that  he  means  items  of  information  that  will  arrest 
his  attention  and  can  be  taken  in  more  or  less  at  a 
glance.  The  newspaper  must  cater  to  this  demand. 
What  it  reports  and  how  it  reports  it  will  be  deter- 
mined not  so  much  by  the  significance  of  the  facts 
reported  as  by  their  value  as  ‘news’.  Professor  X, 
let  us  suppose,  delivers  a careful  and  closely  reasoned 
lecture  on  economics.  Is  it  ‘news’  or  is  it  not?  One 
daily  decides  that  it  is  not,  and  ignores  it.  Another 
daily  succeeds  in  turning  it  into  news  and  appears 
with  the  arresting  headline:  Professor  X Prophesies 
Revolution.  Reading  the  report,  one  finds  that  Pro- 
fessor X had  said,  among  other  things,  that  Eng- 
land’s departure  from  the  gold  standard  might  revo- 
lutionize men’s  ideas  of  money.  The  newspaper  had 
no  intention  of  misrepresenting  Professor  X;  it  was 
merely  concerned  to  get  a newsy  headline.  The  alter- 
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native  was,  not  to  report  the  lecture  at  all;  and  Pro- 
fessor X,  not  realizing  this  fact,  is  incensed  at  what  he 
considers  flagrant  misrepresentation. 

Now  the  mere  fact  that  the  newspapers  are  guided 
so  largely  by  a policy  of  this  kind  creates  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  favourable  to  propaganda.  It  creates  an 
atmosphere  where  careful  reporting  and  discussion  of 
news  are  apt  to  be  at  a discount.  The  public  does  not 
expect  such  things  of  its  daily,  and  the  fact  that  the 
daily  as  a consequence  does  not  provide  them  serves 
to  intensify  further  the  impatience  of  the  public  with 
cool  and  judicious  discussion.  The  public  insists  on 
having  what  it  calls  ‘ facts  ’,  by  which  it  means  definite, 
clear-cut  and  confident  statements.  A public  accus- 
tomed to  such  statements  is  an  easy  mark  for  the 
propagandist,  whose  success,  as  we  have  seen,  essen- 
tially depends  on  evading  question  and  discussion. 

(2)  The  radio.  The  possibilities  of  the  radio  as  a 
means  of  propaganda  are  very  great.  There  are  still 
many  people,  though  not  so  many  as  heretofore,  who 
are  inclined  to  accept  without  question  anything  they 
see  “in  print”.  To  see  it  “in  print”  is  for  them  proof 
of  its  truth.  Nowadays,  it  is  the  statement  that  comes 
over  the  radio  which  carries  the  weight.  Many  people 
who  would  pay  no  heed  to  the  statement  that  “X  tooth 
paste  is  the  best”,  if  they  saw  it  in  a magazine,  will 
flock  next  day  to  the  drug-store  to  purchase  X tooth- 
paste if  the  radio  tells  them  it  is  the  best.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  forms  of  propaganda  than  that  of  the 
advertiser.  The  radio  statement  has  certain  special 
factors  in  its  favour.  It  makes  use  of  ‘the  living  voice’ 
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instead  of  the  printed  page,  it  appeals  to  a wide  audi- 
ence, the  speaker  is  not  seen,  he  is  not  subject  to  ques- 
tion or  interruption,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  ‘ on 
the  air’  gives  him  a certain  prestige  or  importance. 
It  is  no  doubt  foolish  of  people  to  allow  such  factors 
to  influence  their  judgment,  but  one  thing  that  the 
study  of  propaganda  teaches  us  is  that  sensible  people 
can  sometimes  be  absurdly  foolish  in  regard  to  what 
they  are  prepared  to  believe. 

(3)  Movies,  novels,  etc.  Movies  and  novels  are  a 
means  of  propaganda  to  which  special  interest  at- 
taches. Here  the  propagandist  tries  to  reach  us 
through  our  amusements  in  an  indirect  sort  of  way 
which  may  prove  very  eft ective.  A firm  of  candy  manu- 
facturers would  give  a very  great  sum  of  money  to 
have  Miss  Greta  Garbo  help  herself  to  a candy  from  a 
box  bearing  the  firm’s  name.  Political  propaganda 
may  be  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  the  pictures. 
An  illustration  will  show  how  this  can  happen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  succeeds  in  getting  a law  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  employers  in  a certain  industry  must  pay 
their  workers  a certain  minimum  wage.  A picture  is 
screened,  showing  a particular  employer  announcing 
to  his  men  that  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  under  the 
new  conditions  and  that  he  is  forced  to  give  them 
notice  of  dismissal.  The  men  are  represented  as  will- 
ing to  carry  on  as  before,  and  as  being  no  less  in- 
censed than  their  employer  against  the  government  for 
its  mischievous  meddling.  The  scene  might  be  made 
quite  impressive.  Is  it  news  or  is  it  propaganda!  Is 
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it  simply  a reproduction  of  an  interesting  and  topical 
incident  which  actually  occurred?  Or  is  it  something 
deliberately  planned  and  staged  to  influence  popular 
feeling  against  the  President’s  measure?  If  it  is  the 
latter,  then  it  is  just  common  propaganda,  for  the 
other  side  of  the  question — the  compelling  reasons  the 
President  may  have  had  for  his  action — is  not  indi- 
cated at  all.  It  is  clear  that  such  propaganda  can  be 
very  effective;  it  catches  us  off  our  guard  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  likely  to  suspect  the  picture  of  any 
propagandist  intentions.  It  could  easily  be  shown 
that  novels  can  be  directed  to  similar  purposes,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  the  means  of 
amusement  can  be  turned  into  means  of  propaganda. 

(4)  Demonstrations,  parades,  etc.  This  form  of 
propaganda  is  sometimes  called  propaganda  by  deed, 
as  distinct  from  propaganda  by  writing  or  speaking. 
The  main  object  of  it  is  to  draw  attention  to  a parti- 
cular cause.  Public  apathy  must  first  be  overcome 
if  the  propagandist  is  to  make  any  real  headway. 

There  is  one  form  of  propaganda  by  deed  which 
calls  for  special  mention.  This  is  the  practice  of  in- 
fluencing an  individual  not  by  saying  something  but  by 
showing  him  only  what  is  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
impression.  Not  a word  need  be  spoken.  Government 
inspectors,  army  officers,  visitors  from  other  countries, 
and  all  other  people  whom  it  is  desirable  to  influence 
in  a particular  way,  are  very  often  handled  in  this 
manner.  The  device  is  not  new;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
Bible,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  story  of  Balak  and 
Balaam  ( Numbers , ch.  23).  Balak  wants  to  have  his 
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enemies  cursed  by  Balaam  and  asks  the  latter  to  go 
with  him  to  a place  where  he  will  not  see  them  all  but 
only  “the  utmost  parts  of  them”,  i.e.  the  riff-raff  of 
them.  And  Balaks  throughout  the  centuries  have  used 
the  device  of  showing  only  the  worst  side  of  the  thing 
they  are  anxious  to  discredit. 

(5)  The  school . The  school  is  intended  for  educa- 
tion; it  may  be  used  for  propaganda.  What  is  the 
difference  between  education  and  propaganda?  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  stating  the  difference  is  by  say- 
ing that  propaganda  aims  simply  a^  implanting  ideas 
in  the  mind,  while  education  aims  at  implanting  well- 
reasoned  ideas.  The  propagandist  is  satisfied  if  he 
gets  a certain  idea  accepted;  the  individuaPs  reasons 
for  accepting  it  may  be  foolish,  flimsy  or  good;  that 
is  no  concern  of  the  propagandist.  The  educator,  on 
the  contrary,  is  much  concerned  about  that.  The  pro- 
pagandist is  willing  to  use  any  methods  whatsoever 
so  long  as  they  do  the  job.  The  educator  prefers 
methods  which  encourage  the  individual  to  make  use 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  intelligence.  This  means 
(as  you  will  see  if  you  think  it  over)  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  education  or  propa- 
ganda that  is  taking  place.  The  line  between  them  is 
not  hard  and  fast. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  school  can  be 
used  as  a means  of  propaganda.  Governments  and 
other  groups  often  talk  about  “getting  hold  of  the 
schools”  in  connection  with  some  beliefs  or  projects 
of  their  own.  When  they  talk  like  that,  the  spirit  of 
propaganda  is  not  far  away. 
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History  texts  may  be  devised  not  primarily  for  the 
teaching  of  history  but  for  the  inculcation  of  certain 
feelings  and  beliefs  about  one’s  own  nation.  In  the 
chapter  on  Nationalism,  we  pointed  out  that  until 
modern  times  historians  for  the  most  part  used  to 
consider  it  their  main  business  to  tell  a good  story  and 
to  make  their  own  countries  show  to  advantage.  This 
view  of  history  still  survives  in  many  school  history 
texts.  A British  school  text  and  an  American  school 
text  would  give  somewhat  different  accounts  of  the 
reasons  for  the  American  Bevolution.  A text  for  the 
Northern  States  and  one  for  the  Southern  States 
would  give  very  different  accounts  of  the  reasons  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Bias  cannot  be  alto- 
gether avoided,  but  a careful  student  of  history  will 
not  forget  the  good  old  rule  that  it  takes  two  to  make 
a quarrel;  and  hence,  wherever  the  historian  puts  all 
the  blame  on  one  side,  his  account  should  be  suspected 
at  once. 

History  texts  often  furnish  a good  example  of  pro- 
paganda by  deed,  of  which  we  spoke  above.  They  do 
so  by  confining  themselves  to  certain  aspects  of  a 
country’s  history  and  remaining  silent  about  other 
aspects  which  might  make  a great  difference  to  the 
picture.  Historians  have  dwelt,  for  example,  upon 
the  great  achievements  of  leading  men  in  war  or  in- 
dustry and  have  said  nothing  about  the  kind  of  life 
the  masses  were  living  in  the  meantime.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  growth  of  industrialism  during  the  nineteenth 
century  in  England  and  America  is  an  inspiring  story 
of  human  inventiveness  and  enterprise.  We  have  also 
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seen,  however,  that  it  has  an  ugly  side,  which  the  con- 
scientious historian  will  not  ignore. 

In  conclusion,  a few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the 
subject  of  good  propaganda.  Can  good  propaganda 
be  justified?  Are  there  causes  or  objects  so  important 
that  any  means  whatsoever,  propagandist  or  educa- 
tional, may  legitimately  be  used  to  further  them?  Sup- 
pose that  a large  section  of  the  population  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  importance  of  fresh  air  or  of  care  of 
the  teeth.  They  keep  their  windows  tightly  closed 
when  the  windows  might  very  well  be  open.  They 
allow  their  teeth  to  rot  through  sheer  neglect.  To 
‘educate’  them  in  the  matter  would  be  to  put  the  facts 
before  them  in  a clear  and  reasoned  manner.  The 
response  might  prove  disappointing.  A campaign 
of  propaganda  would  proceed  differently.  There 
would  be  resort  to  exaggeration,  even  gross  exagger- 
ation. The  deadliest  maladies  would  be  traced  to 
closed  windows  or  decayed  teeth.  There  would  be  re- 
sort to  emotionalism.  Tragic  stories  would  tell  and 
pictures  show  how  children  grew  up  diseased  and 
enfeebled  or  went  to  an  untimely  grave  all  because 
of  closed  windows  or  decayed  teeth.  The  campaign 
might  prove  a complete  success.  If  a cause  is  really 
a good  one,  why  not  use  all  the  resources  of  propa- 
ganda to  further  it? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  occasions  when 
propaganda  seems  the  only  way.  The  people  con- 
cerned may  be  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  be 
seriously  influenced  by  the  quieter  methods  of  educa- 
tion. The  cause,  moreover,  may  be  so  urgent  that 
quick  results  are  essential.  At  the  same  time,  even  in 
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cases  where  propaganda  seems  a necessity,  it  is  a 
regrettable  necessity.  Even  good  propaganda,  if  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  extent,  creates  a social  atmos- 
phere which  is  not  of  the  best.  Propaganda  is  like 
the  malady  known  as  the  common  cold : the  more  often 
one  has  it,  the  more  susceptible  one  becomes  to  it.  Pro- 
paganda, whether  of  the  good  or  bad  sort,  tends  to 
produce  a state  of  mind  which  makes  education  actu- 
ally impossible. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  It  is  well-known  that  human  beings  are  apt  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  following  feelings : fear  of  disease ; 
fear  of  poverty ; fear  of  social  failure ; love  of  children ; per- 
sonal vanity ; desire  for  the  approval  of  the  other  sex ; desire 
to  get  rich  quickly ; admiration  for  successful  people. 

Examine  the  advertisements  in  a few  popular  magazines 
and  find  cases  where  the  appeal  is  to  those  feelings. 

(2)  Write  down  all  the  ‘coloured’  words  you  can  think  of 
and  show  how  they  might  be  used  to  influence  people. 

Find  examples  of  long  words  being  replaced  by  short  words, 
probably  because  the  latter  are  more  suitable  for  headlines  in 
newspaper  columns:  e.g.,  “salary  reduction”  replaced  by 
“salary  cut”.  Observe  whether  the  shorter  word  changes  the 
meaning  in  any  way. 

(3)  You  want  to  start  propaganda  in  connection  with 
some  project  you  believe  in  (e.  g.,  abolishing  home-work  for 
pupils).  You  have  access  to  newspapers  and  radio.  You 
have  also  a group  of  people  willing  to  help  in  any  way  you 
suggest.  Draw  up  your  plan  of  campaign. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Statistics,  the  Tool  of  Social  Thinking 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  talk  about  the  great  tool  that 
is  used  in  social  thinking.  That  tool  is  statistics. 
Statistics  might  be  defined  simply  as  “figures  that 
tell  us  certain  facts  about  society.”  The  word  ‘stat- 
istics’ is  connected  with  the  word  ‘state’.  The  point 
is  that  such  figures  were  first  used  by  rulers  of  states 
to  find  out  certain  things  about  the  people  and  terri- 
tory they  governed.  When  Moses,  for  example,  ‘ ‘ num- 
bered the  children  of  Israel”,  he  was  making  use  of 
statistics.  So,  too,  was  William  the  Conquerer  when 
he  caused  the  famous  Domesday  Book  to  be  compiled. 
This  tool  has  long  been  known  to  men.  Nevertheless, 
the  regular,  systematic  and  skilful  use  of  statistics  is 
something  modern. 

This  tool,  like  other  tools,  can  be  handled  well  or  ill. 
When  handled  well,  it  helps  us  very  greatly  to  carry 
out  the  kind  of  social  thinking  we  talked  about  in 
Chapter  VIII.  Under  the  heading  of  the  use  of  stat- 
istics, we  shall  discuss  the  skilful  and  correct  use  of 
the  tool,  and  under  the  heading  of  the  misuse  of  stat- 
istics, we  shall  talk  about  the  clumsy  or,  it  may  be,  the 
dishonest  use  of  the  tool. 

Use  of  Statistics.  A Canadian  visits  England  and, 
on  his  return,  says  that  on  the  average  Englishmen 
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are  shorter  than  Canadians.  His  friend,  who  has  also 
been  in  that  country,  disagrees.  How  are  they  going 
to  settle  a question  like  that!  Each  is  evidently  giving 
voice  to  a general  impression  he  has  received.  In  one 
or  the  other  case,  the  impression  may  be  mistaken. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  both  be  right  but  be  talk- 
ing about  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  may 
have  received  his  impression  in  London,  the  other  in 
the  Eastern  Counties.  Clearly,  the  only  way  to  settle 
the  question  is  either  to  get  figures  giving  the  heights 
of  all  Canadians  and  all  Englishmen  and  then  find  the 
average,  or  to  take  fair  samples  of  Canadians  and 
Englishmen  from  different  parts  of  Canada  and  Eng- 
land and  calculate  the  average.  If  we  do  this  we  can 
find  out  several  other  important  things  besides  the 
average,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  In  any  case,  we  can 
settle  the  argument  in  question. 

Suppose,  again,  that  someone  says  that  the  sum- 
mers in  Alberta  are  becoming  drier.  Someone  else 
disagrees  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  just 
as  much  rainfall  as  there  used  to  be.  Again  each  is 
giving  voice  to  a personal  impression  and  there  is  only 
one  way  to  decide  between  them.  We  must  get  the 
statistics  or  figures  giving  the  actual  rainfall  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Let  us  take  a more  difficult  case.  One  individual 
says  that  the  country  is  better  than  it  used  to  be — 
more  prosperous  all  round.  Another  denies  this  and 
says  that  things  have  been  getting  steadily  worse — in 
short,  he  says,  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  Still 
another  says  that  things  are  very  much  as  they  used 
to  be ; the  only  difference  is  that  people  are  harder  to 
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please.  How  can  we  settle  an  argument  like  that! 
We  must  turn  again  to  figures.  We  can  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  figures  that  show  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  for  such  figures  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question.  We  would  get  figures,  again, 
about  unemployment;  about  the  wages  paid  to  work- 
ers; about  the  cost  of  living,  i.e.  what  these  wages 
can  buy.  Even  if  such  figures  still  left  us  in  doubt, 
they  would  put  us  in  a much  better  position  to  answer 
questions  about  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

If  you  look  at  these  three  examples,  you  will  see 
that  they  have  certain  points  in  common.  In  the  first 
place,  they  deal  with  things  that  can  be  counted : the 
first  deals  with  height,  the  second  with  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  the  third  with  amount  of  exports  and 
imports,  numbers  of  unemployed,  amount  of  wages 
and  so  on.  In  the  second  place,  the  things  they  deal 
with  cannot  be  observed  directly ; they  are  scattered 
over  too  wide  an  extent  of  space  or  over  too  long  a 
period  of  time,  or  both.  We  could  observe  directly  the 
relative  heights  of  two  regiments  of  soldiers  and  say 
that,  on  the  whole,  one  consisted  of  taller  men  than  the 
other.  We  could  compare  from  memory  the  rainfall 
for  two  successive  summers  in  a particular  part  of 
the  country.  When  we  are  dealing  with  several  years 
as  well  as  with  the  whole  of  the  country,  it  is  quite 
another  matter.  So,  too,  with  exports  and  imports, 
cost  of  living,  and  other  such  facts.  We  cannot  ob- 
serve them  directly.  Let  us  therefore  go  back  to  our 
simple  definition  of  statistics  and  revise  it  so  as  to 
make  it  more  adequate.  It  will  now  read : ‘ ‘ Statistics 
are  figures  that  tell  us  about  certain  facts  which  can 
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be  enumerated  but  which,  inasmuch  as  they  are  scat- 
tered over  a wide  space  or  extended  over  a long  period 
of  time,  or  for  some  other  reason,  cannot  be  observed 
directly.  ’ ’ 

Much  use  is  made  of  such  figures  in  modern  society. 
They  are  collected  especially  in  connection  with  trade 
and  industry  (industrial  statistics),  with  temperature, 
rainfall,  snowfall  and  so  on  (weather  statistics),  with 
births,  marriages,  diseases,  accidents,  deaths  (vital 
statistics),  and,  indeed,  with  anything  that  is  import- 
ant and  can  be  counted.  The  great  value  of  such  stat- 
istics is  that  they  often  enable  us  to  foresee  events  and 
thus  do  something  about  them  in  advance.  Let  us  take 
some  examples  of  this  use  of  statistics. 

Business  men  on  the  Stock  Exchange  tell  us  that 
their  business  goes  ‘in  cycles’.  They  mean  that  a 
period  of  prosperity  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a period 
of  depression.  They  would  represent  this  by  a wavy 
line : They  might  be  (and 

usually  are)  quite  at  a loss  to  give  really  satisfactory 
reasons  for  the  rise  and  fall.  It  is  nevertheless  very 
useful  to  know  that  their  business  tends  to  go  like 
that. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  statistics  of  rainfall  in  a 
particular  region  have  been  kept  over  a period  of 
fifty  years,  and  that  these  statistics  show  that  once 
every  seven  years  or  thereabouts  comes  a spell  of 
drought.  While  one  cannot  control  the  weather,  it  is 
none  the  less  useful  to  have  some  inkling  of  how  it 
will  behave. 

Let  us  take  a more  important  example — from  the 
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field  of  vital  statistics.  From  the  record  of  births  and 
deaths  in  Canada,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  how  long, 
on  the  average,  the  people  in  that  country  live.  It  is 
possible  to  calculate  what  is  called  “the  expectation  of 
life”  in  Canada  as  a whole  at  the  present  ^ime.  Let 
us  say  that  this  turns  out  to  be  fifty-five  years.  This 
figure  is  very  important.  The  whole  business  of  life 
insurance  depends  on  it.  From  this  calculation,  along 
with  certain  other  calculations  we  need  not  discuss 
here,  the  experts  are  able  to  calculate  how  much  in- 
surance the  companies  should  offer  for  different  pre- 
miums at  different  ages,  if  they  are  to  be  certain  of 
making  the  business  pay  on  the  whole.  Clearly,  this 
means  that  the  statistics  make  it  possible,  in  a certain 
sense,  to  foresee  what  will  happen;  and  foreseeing 
what  will  happen  under  certain  conditions  is  the  aim 
of  science  always. 

( Misuse  of  Statistics.  We  shall  get  some  further 
insight  into  the  use  of  statistics  if  we  turn  to  our 
second  topic,  the  misuse  of  statistics.  For  most  people, 
this  second  topic  is  really  more  important  than  the 
first.  Atrmed  with  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  in 
which  statistics  can  be  misused,  we  are  in  a position 
to  protect  ourselves  against  much  of  the  faulty  reason- 
ing to  which  we  are  always  exposed,  especially  in  the 
field  of  politics.  How  often  have  we  heard  a speaker 
say:  “Here  are  the  figures;  they  cannot  lie.”  To  this 
remark  the  right  answer  is:  “Are  these  really  the 
figures,  and,  if  so,  are  you  sure  that  they  tell  the  story 
you  say  they  tell?”  It  is  true  that  figures  cannot  lie, 
but  liars  can  figure.  In  testing  any  set  of  statistics, 
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two  questions  must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  how  have 
the  statistics  been  collected?  Second,  what  inference 
or  conclusion  are  we  entitled  to  draw  from  them?  Let 
as  consider  each  of  those  questions. 

Collecting  of  Statistics.  Here  the  first  question  to 
ask  ourselves  is:  “Are  we  sure  that  the  things  we  are 
dealing  with  are  things  that  can  be  counted  at  all? 
Are  we  trying  to  count  the  uncountable?”  To  return 
to  our  first  example:  suppose  that  the  Canadian  visi- 
tor to  England,  instead  of  saying  that  Canadians  are 
on  the  average  taller  than  Englishmen,  had  said  that 
Canadian  girls  are  on  the  average  prettier  than  Eng- 
lish girls.  Clearly,  we  cannot  settle  this  argument  as 
we  can  settle  the  argument  about  height.  Prettiness 
is  a matter  of  personal  opinion;  height  is  not,  for 
height  can  be  measured.  And  yet  statistics  are  often 
of  this  very  sort — pretending  to  count  something  that 
cannot  be  counted.  The  error  is  obvious  enough  in  the 
case  we  suggested.  In  some  cases  it  is  b>  no  means 
so  obvious ; some  reflection  may  be  required  to  detect 
it. 

Suppose  that  someone  wishes  to  find  out  the  state  of 
political  opinion  in  a certain  part  of  the  country.  He 
sends  out  a questionnaire,  i.e.  a set  of  questions  which 
he  asks  the  inhabitants  to  answer.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions is : Are  you  a socialist  ? 25  per  cent,  of  the  people 
answer  this  question  with  a ‘yes’;  50  per  cent,  answer 
it  with  a ‘no’,  and  25  per  cent,  leave  it  unanswered. 
What  do  these  figures  tell  him  about  socialism  in  that 
part  of  the  country?  It  is  very  hard  to  say.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  word  ‘socialist’  conveys  such  different 
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meanings  to  different  minds  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
the  percentages  mean.  To  some  people,  socialism 
means  communism;  to  others,  public  ownership  of 
mines,  factories  and  railways;  to  others  again,  it 
means  any  kind  of  opposition  to  our  present  system; 
and  finally,  to  others  it  means  merely  a word  with 
vaguely  pleasing  or  unpleasing  associations,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Hence  the  question:  Are  you  a socialist! 
is  a useless  question  from  a statistical  point  of  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  question:  Do  you  intend  to 
vote  for  the  socialist  candidate  at  the  forthcoming 
election!  is  permissible,  if  one  can  he  sure  (which  one 
hardly  can)  of  a truthful  answer. 

The  thing  we  are  proposing  to  count  is  called  the 
unit ; and  we  have  just  seen  that  it  must  be  a genuine 
unit,  i.e.,  it  must  be  countable.  The  next  important 
point  about  the  unit  is  that  it  must  be  clearly  defined. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  being  countable.  The  thing  may 
be  countable  but,  owing  to  carelessness  or  stupidity, 
it  has  not  been  clearly  defined  before  the  counting  be- 
gins. The  result  is  confusion. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  decide  to  get  the 
statistical  facts  about  unemployment.  We  must  define 
our  unit:  “unemployed  person”.  Are  we  to  include 
anybody  who  is  not  actually  working  for  money  at  the 
time  of  our  investigation!  This  would  include  children 
and  sick  people,  and  it  would  swell  our  figures  very 
considerably.  Let  us  decide  not  to  count  them.  Are 
we  to  include  people  of  leisure  who  do  not  need  work 
and  do  not  want  it!  Are  we  to  include  tramps  or 
hoboes!  What  about  seasonal  workers,  such  as  house- 
painters,  who  expect  to  be  unemployed  at  certain 
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periods?  Such  questions  must  he  decided  before  the 
real  business  of  counting  begins.  You  can  easily  see 
why  two  politicians  can  come  forward  with  very  dif- 
ferent figures  on  such  an  apparently  straightforward 
question  as  the  number  of  unemployed  people  in  the 
country. 

Inference  from  Statistics.  “You  can  prove  any- 
thing by  statistics”,  is  a remark  we  often  hear.  The 
truth  is  that  if  the  statistics  have  been  properly  col- 
lected, they  prove  certain  definite  things,  and  nothing 
else.  If  they  have  not  been  properly  collected,  they 
are  worthless.  Statistics,  when  properly  collected, 
might  be  compared  with  the  surface  markings  on 
rocks:  they  tell  a definite  story,  though  it  may  some- 
times need  the  expert  to  read  the  story  aright.  Let  us 
take  one  or  two  examples  of  wrong  inference  from 
correct  statistics. 

Consider  the  figure  that  we  called  “the  expectation 
of  life”,  in  connection  with  vital  statistics.  We  sug- 
gested 55  years  for  this  figure.  Many  people,  you  will 
find,  take  this  to  mean  that  on  attaining  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  they  have  somehow  reached  a dangerous 
age,  that  they  have  no  right  to  expect  to  live  beyond 
it,  that,  if  they  do,  they  should  consider  themselves 
lucky,  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  figure  has  no  such  significance  at  all.  It  tells  any 
particular  person  absolutely  nothing  about  his  chances 
of  life.  It  merely  says  that  if  we  take  a sufficiently 
large  number  of  people  of  all  classes  and  occupations 
and  average  their  ages  at  death,  we  get  that  figure. 
The  figure,  as  we  saw,  is  of  importance  to  insurance 
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companies  because  they  know  that  for  every  client  of 
theirs  who  falls  short  of  it  by  twenty  years  and  thus 
causes  them  loss,  there  will  be  another  who  will  ex- 
ceed it  by  as  much  and  make  good  the  loss. 

Another  wrong  inference  is  often  drawn  from  this 
figure.  It  is  found  that  fifty  years  ago  the  figure  was 
considerably  lower-42,  let  us  say.  We  are  immedi- 
ately tempted  to  conclude  that  people  are  healthier 
to-day  than  they  were  then.  That  inference  is  not 
permissible.  The  difference  may  be  due  to  factors 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  robustness 
of  the  population.  Medical  science,  for  example,  has 
conquered  diseases  which  heretofore  were  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  Furthermore,  medical  attention  has  been 
made  more  easily  attainable  by  the  masses  of  the 
people,  a change  which  has  led  especially  to  a lower- 
ing of  the  infant  mortality  rate.  Fifty  years  ago,  an 
unhealthy  infant  was  more  likely  to  die  in  infancy 
than  it  now  is.  That  alone  might  raise  the  figure  from 
42  to  55,  but  in  that  case  it  might  turn  out  that  there 
are  now  more  weaklings  among  the  population  as  a 
whole  than  there  were  then. 

Consider,  again,  the  following  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  (London),  2nd  October,  1937 : 

“Speaking  on  ‘A  Look  at  Great  Britain  25  years 
hence’,  Sir  Francis  Joseph  said  that  if  the  present 
birth-rate  continued,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  would  have  shrunk  from  40,563,000  in  1935  to 
36,000,000  in  25  years’  time.  For  every  extra  five 
years  the  decrease  would  be  nearly  another  2,000,000. 
To-day  there  were  three  adults  to  every  child  under 
fifteen;  in  1965  there  would  be  nearly  five.  In  1881 
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there  were  eight  times  as  many  children  as  there  were 
people  over  65.  To-day  the  ratio  was  only  three  to 
one,  and  in  1965,  if  the  low  birth-rate  continued,  there 
would  be  less  than  one  child  and  a half  to  one  old 
person. 

These  changes  meant  that  there  would  then  be  23.8 
per  cent,  of  the  population  over  60  years,  compared 
with  12.4  per  cent,  to-day.  There  would  be  more  people 
at  work,  turning  out  more  goods  per  person  employed, 
than  now,  and  fewer  people  in  Britain  to  consume 
them.  As  the  same  tendency  to  a falling  birth-rate 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  empire  except  Canada, 
this  problem  was  going  to  be  a very  big  one  to  solve.” 

This  statement  is  interesting  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  illustrates  very  clearly  the  use  of  statistics  in  enab- 
ling us  (a)  to  discover  facts  and  processes  which  could 
not  be  discovered  by  ordinary  observation;  in  this 
case  they  are,  the  proportion  of  young  to  old  people 
and  the  way  in  which  that  proportion  has  been  chang- 
ing; and  (b)  to  foresee  certain  changes  in  society. 
Second,  the  passage  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  mis- 
use of  statistics  by  making  hasty  inferences  from  them. 
For  example,  overlooking  the  phrase,  “if  the  low  birth- 
rate continued”,  we  might  conclude  that  in  1965  the 
number  of  children  and  of  old  people  would  be  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  speaker,  however,  went  on  very 
properly  to  point  out  that  this  might  not  happen  at 
all.  He  suggested  that  increasing  prosperity  and 
greater  security  from  the  danger  of  war  might  lead 
to  larger  families  and  so  avert  the  bad  state  of  things 
that  the  figures  presage.  Where  social  statistics  are 
concerned,  it  is  especially  important  to  keep  in  mind 
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the  qualification:  if  the  other  conditions  remain  the 
same. 

A final  example  may  he  given  to  show  how  the  right 
inference  from  a set  of  statistics  may  he  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  the  right 
one.  A certain  librarian  published  figures  to  show  the 
kind  of  books  the  public  reads.  From  these  figures  it 
was  clear  that  the  books  of  Scott  and  Dickens  were 
taken  out  more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other 
author.  The  librarian  concluded  that  the  public  taste 
in  reading  is  good.  Closer  examination  showed  some- 
thing very  different.  It  showed  that,  although  the 
works  of  these  authors  were  often  taken  out,  they 
were  in  most  cases  soon  returned,  so  soon  that  they 
could  not  have  been  read.  Hence  they  were  usually 
available  when  asked  for.  Clearly,  the  correct  conclu- 
sion should  have  been,  first,  that  these  authors  have  a 
great  reputation  and,  second,  that  the  public  taste  in 
reading  appears  to  be  bad. 

The  actual  handling  of  statistics,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  is  often  a matter  for  the  expert.  It  is  a 
science — a branch  of  the  science  of  mathematics.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  here.  Everybody,  however,  should 
know  the  meaning  of  certain  common  terms  used  in 
statistical  work.  These  terms  are : average  or  mean ; 
weighted  average;  mean  deviation;  median;  mode; 
index  number. 

Average  or  mean.  This  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
figures  in  each  case  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
cases.  For  example,  the  average  of  3,  7 and  8 is  18/3=6. 

The  average  can  he  a very  misleading  figure  if  we 
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trust  to  it  alone.  Take  the  following  case.  We  wish 
to  investigate  the  prosperity  of  a certain  district  and 
we  begin  by  finding  out  the  average  income  of  the 
families  in  it.  Our  figures  show  that : 

2 families  have  $10,000  a year  each. 

4 families  have  $ 7,000  a year  each. 

12  families  have  $ 1,000  a year  each. 

20  families  have  $ 800  a year  each. 

If  we  merely  average  these  incomes,  we  get  $4,700,  a 
figure  which  suggests  rather  a prosperous  district. 
Clearly,  however,  the  district  is  not  so  prosperous, 
for  the  large  majority  have  an  income  far  below  this 
figure.  This  is  a case  where  we  should  use,  not  the 
average,  but  the  weighted  average. 

Weighted  average.  This  is  found  by  multiplying 
each  item  by  the  number  which  gives  it  its  proper 
weight  in  the  whole,  and  then  averaging.  10,000  should 
be  multiplied  by  2,  7,000  by  4 and  so  on.  Working  it 
out,  you  will  find  that  the  weighted  average  is  $2,000. 
This  figure  tells  a very  different  story. 

Mean  Deviation.  This  figure  shows  us  by  how 
much,  on  the  average,  the  separate  items  differ  from 
the  average.  It  is  important  because  it  indicates 
whether  or  not  the  ordinary  average  is  misleading. 
To  arrive  at  it,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  or- 
dinary average  and  each  item  and  then  find  the  aver- 
age of  these  differences.  If  you  work  this  out  for  the 
above  example,  taking  the  average  as  4,700,  you  will 
find  that  the  mean  deviation  is  3,800.  The  figure  shows 
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that  the  items  deviate  very  widely  from  the  average 
or  mean ; and  hence  the  latter  is  of  little  value. 

Median.  If  we  arrange  our  figures  in  order  of 
magnitude,  from  lowest  to  highest  or  vice  versa,  the 
median  is  the  middle  figure  in  the  list.  It  is  the  figure, 
in  other  words,  which  has  as  many  figures  above  it  as 
below  it.  The  mode,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  figure 
that  occurs  most  frequently  on  any  particular  list.  If 
you  think  the  matter  over,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  why  those  two  figures  are  important.  We 
may  sum  up  by  saying  that  (a)  the  average  is  of  little 
or  no  value  unless  we  also  know  the  mean  deviation, 
and  (b)  the  median  and  the  mode  are  usually  needed  to 
complete  the  picture. 

Index  Number.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  find 
out  what  has  been  happening  to  the  cost  of  living 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Has  it  gone  up  or  down  and 
by  how  much  has  it  done  the  one  or  the  other?  We 
may  begin  with  foodstuffs  and  note  the  price  changes 
that  have  occurred.  We  find,  let  us  say,  that  sugar  has 
gone  up,  fruit  has  gone  up,  wheat  has  gone  down, 
milk  has  gone  down,  and  so  on.  In  each  case,  again, 
we  find  that  the  change  has  not  been  uniform:  sugar, 
for  instance,  has  gone  up  one  year,  dropped  a little 
next  year,  gone  up  again  the  third  year.  When  we 
turn  to  other  staples,  such  as  articles  of  clothing,  we 
find  the  same  sort  of  up-and-down  movement  in  prices. 
What  can  we  say  about  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  cost  of 
living  on  the  whole f It  is  here  that  the  index  number 
helps  us. 
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The  index  number  shows  the  average  change  per 
cent,  over  a given  period  of  time.  It  usually  refers  to 
price  changes,  but  it  is  also  used  in  certain  other  con- 
nections. Clearly,  it  is  simply  a special  case  of  the 
average.  Let  us  take  an  example. 

Let  us  take  the  ten-year  period  from  1st  January, 
1928  to  1st  January,  1938.  The  year  1928  is  called  the 
base  year.  Beginning,  let  us  say,  with  wheat,  we 
calculate  the  average  rise  per  cent,  during  that  period. 
We  find  this  to  be  five  per  cent.  Sugar,  again,  has  risen 
seven  per  cent.  The  average  of  5%  and  1%  is  6%. 
Expressing  this  in  terms  of  100,  we  find  that  the  index 
number  for  these  two  articles  is  106.  We  can  of  course 
do  the  same  thing  with  three  or  more  commodities. 

The  calculation  of  a correct  index  number,  however, 
is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  There  is  the  problem  of 
weighting . The  various  articles  are  not  all  of  the  same 
importance.  We  can  hardly  treat  sugar  and  pepper, 
for  example,  as  of  equal  importance.  We  must  multi- 
ply the  more  important  articles  by  some  figure  that 
will  give  them  their  proper  weighting.  But  what 
figure  ? There  are  two  main  ways  of  deciding. 

The  first  is  by  guesswork.  In  the  above  example, 
we  might  say  that  wheat  is  twice  as  important  as 
sugar,  multiply  the  5%  by  two,  and  proceed  as  before. 
This  is  not  a satisfactory  way  of  calculating  the  index 
number  although  it  is  likely  to  be  better  than  no 
weighing  at  all. 

The  second  is  by  money  values.  We  compare  the 
different  amounts  of  money  represented  in  the  market- 
ing of  the  different  commodities.  In  our  example,  if 
wheat  is  marked  to  the  extent  of  five  million  dollars 
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while  sugar  is  marketed  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a 
half  millions,  we  may  regard  wheat  as  twice  as  im- 
portant as  sugar  and  multiply  by  two  as  before.  We 
have  now  some  basis  for  using  that  figure. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  Parents  were  asked  to  answer  the  following  questions 
in  connection  with  an  enquiry  into  the  value  of  homework : 

(a)  How  many  hours  a week  do  your  children  spend  on 
homework  ? 

(b)  Do  you  think  there  is  too  much  homework? 

(c)  How  often  do  your  children  go  to  the  movies? 

(d)  How  much  assistance  do  you  give  your  children  in 
their  homework  ? 

(e)  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  value  of  homework? 

Say  which,  if  any,  of  these  questions  are  of  any  value  for 
statistical  purposes.  Give  reasons.  Draw  up  a questionnaire 
of  your  own  on  the  same  subject  and  make  the  questions 
suitable  for  statistical  purposes. 

(2)  It  is  found  that  the  number  of  deaths  certified  as  due 
to  cancer  is  on  the  increase.  What  can  you  infer  from  this? 
Argue  the  question. 

(3)  An  old  soldier,  who  was  begging  in  the  street,  dis- 
played the  following  placard : 

Battles  4 

Wounds  ...  2 

Children  5 

Wife  1 

Total  - - - 12 

Are  these  proper  statistics?  Discuss. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Barbaric  Survivals 

We  have  seen  how  the  stream  of  social  thinking  can 
be  affected  by  two  factors.  It  may  be  rendered  muddy 
and  turgid  by  mob  spirit ; it  may  be  diverted  from  its 
course  by  propaganda.  There  is  yet  another  factor: 
the  stream  may  be  contaminated  at  its  very  source. 
We  must  try  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
factor. 

Men  have  been  slowly  learning  to  test  practices  and 
ideas  which  have  come  down  from  early  times  and  to 
improve  upon  or  reject  them  if  they  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. There  are  certain  practices  and  ideas,  however, 
that  offer  a particularly  stubborn  resistance  to  scien- 
tific testing.  These  are  the  practices  and  ideas  that 
represent  primitive  magic.  Magical  practices  and 
ideas,  harking  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  human 
race,  are  still  to  be  found  in  abundance  beneath  the 
surface  of  civilized  life.  Civilization  keeps  them  hid- 
den, as  a stone  may  hide  from  sight  a profusion  of 
crawling  life  underneath.  In  this  chapter,  we  shall 
try  to  peek  at  what  is  under  the  stone. 

Magic  is  the  primitive  man’s  science.  Magic  and 
science  are  alike  so  far  as  their  aims  are  concerned. 
In  both  cases,  the  aim  is  to  secure  control  of  events  in 
order  to  turn  them  to  one ’s  own  advantage.  It  is  in  the 
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method  adopted  to  secure  control  that  the  two  differ 
radically. 

Science  seeks  to  control  an  event  by  discovering  its 
cause.  By  the  cause  of  an  event,  science  means  some 
other  event  which  never  fails  to  produce  it,  and  in  the 
absence  of  which  it  never  occurs.  Low  temperature, 
for  instance,  is  the  cause  of  the  freezing  of  water. 
This  causal  connection  (as  it  is  called)  between  two 
events  is  established  by  experiment.  The  cause  on 
which  an  event  depends  is  not  always  apparent ; it  may 
be  discovered  only  after  many  years  of  patient  re- 
search. It  took  men  a long  time  to  discover,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  cause  of  certain  diseases  is  a germ  in 
the  body. 

Magic,  also,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  events  are 
connected  with  one  another.  The  kind  of  connection, 
however,  that  magic  believes  in  is  essentially  different 
from  that  established  by  science.  Where  science  estab- 
lishes real  connections,  magic  is  based  on  purely  men- 
tal or  imaginary  connections.  An  illustration  from 
magical  practice  will  make  our  meaning  clear. 

The  effigy  of  a person  will  make  you  think  of  the 
person;  the  mind  associates  the  one  with  the  other. 
This  mental  association  is  enough  for  magic;  the  two 
must  be  really  connected.  Hence,  if  you  wish  to  kill 
the  person,  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  make  an  effigy  of  him 
and  destroy  that.  Primitive  people  stand  in  terror  of 
having  their  photographs  taken.  They  believe  that  the 
man  who  secures  possession  of  an  individual’s  picture 
somehow  secures  possession  of  the  individual  him- 
self. The  way  in  which  magic  explains  an  event  is  like- 
wise determined  by  mere  association  of  ideas.  The 
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noise  of  thunder  makes  ns  think  of  an  angry  giant. 
Therefore  thnnder  is  the  voice  of  an  angry  giant. 

Magic,  in  other  words,  is  a short-cnt  to  the  under- 
standing and  control  of  events.  This  is  seen  very 
clearly  when  we  compare  the  medicine  of  the  primi- 
tive man  with  the  modern  science  of  medicine.  Medi- 
cal science  is  prepared  to  admit  frankly  that  there  are 
diseases  it  does  not  understand;  it  has  not  found  the 
causes  or  the  cures  and  confesses  itself,  for  the  time 
being,  baffled.  This  is  not  at  all  the  way  of  primitive 
medicine.  The  medicine  man  dare  not  admit  ignor- 
ance; his  prestige  would  vanish  at  once.  The  more 
serious  the  disease,  the  more  he  is  bound  to  produce  a 
remedy.  In  the  case  of  modern  medicine,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Can  the  medical  scientist  prove  that 
he  has  found  the  cause  or  can  he  not?  That  is  the 
question;  and  it  marks  the  difference  between  civili- 
zation and  barbarism. 

In  what  connections  would  we  find  magical  ideas 
most  rife?  The  answer  is:  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portant events  in  life — the  events  it  is  very  desirable 
to  understand  and  control.  We  thus  find  that  the 
greatest  profusion  of  magical  ideas  has  grown  up 
around  (1)  important  incidents  in  one’s  personal  life, 
e.g.  birth,  marriage,  sickness  and  death;  and  (2)  im- 
portant occurrences  in  nature,  such  as  rain  and 
drought,  storms,  thunder  and  the  like.  Let  us  take  a 
few  examples. 

In  the  primitive  community,  when  the  child  is  given 
a name,  the  name  is  likely  to  have  magical  significance. 
For  example,  if  the  name  is  Swift  Runner,  it  is  believed 
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that  because  he  is  given  this  name,  he  will  grow  up  to 
be  fleet  of  foot.  On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  the 
primitive  man  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  ties  a 
cord  round  the  waist  or  arm  of  his  bride.  He  believes 
that  'by  so  doing  he  actually  hinds  her  to  him  so  that 
she  cannot  leave  him.  When  the  primitive  man  is  sick, 
his  friends  will  gather  around  him,  and  by  yelling  and 
screeching  or  by  some  other  means,  try  to  scare  away 
the  evil  spirit  that  is  the  cause  of  his  sickness.  If  he 
dies,  his  friends  will  call  in  the  medicine  man  whose 
duty  it  is  to  discover  who  put  an  evil  spell  on  him. 
Primitive  people,  as  a rule,  have  no  idea  of  what  we 
would  call  death  from  natural  causes.  An  individual 
dies  because  some  sorcerer,  witch  or  evil  spirit  has  put 
a curse  on  him.  If  there  is  prolonged  drought,  the 
medicine  man  is  called  upon  to  make  rain;  rain-mak- 
ing, in  fact,  is  a regular  primitive  ‘science’.  Examp- 
les of  such  magical  ideas  could  be  multiplied  endlessly. 

What  is  of  most  interest  to  us  now  is  not  magic  as 
it  exists  in  primitive  society  itself  but  as  it  is  found 
surviving  at  civilized  levels.  Among  ourselves,  primi- 
tive magic  survives  in  three  main  forces. 

(1)  Jocular  or  sportive  form.  Ideas  and  practices, 
which  were  once  of  very  serious  import,  may  now 
exist  as  forms  of  fun  or  sport.  Some  of  the  jocular 
customs  connected  with  marriage  were  once  part  of 
serious  magical  ceremonies.  Throwing  rice  at  the 
married  couple  is  doubtless  the  survival  of  a magical 
rite  which  was  intended  to  make  the  marriage  fruit- 
ful. In  earlier  times,  there  was  a vast  body  of  magical 
rites  which  scholars  refer  to  as  ‘fertility  cults’.  These 
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fertility  cults  were  intended  to  make  the  soil  fertile, 
and  they  were  also  practised  to  make  women  fertile 
in  marriage.  A very  clear  example  of  this  kind  of 
survival  is  to  be  found  in  a curious  custom  said  to  be 
practised  in  certain  parts  of  Russia  at  the  present 
day.  As  the  newly-weds  pass  along  the  village  street, 
the  inhabitants  try  to  throw  water  over  them  from  the 
windows.  A smart  person  would  see  in  this  custom 
only  a cynical  attempt  to  cool  the  ardor  of  young  love, 
but  this  explanation,  like  most  smart  explanations, 
does  not  come  near  the  truth.  Anyone  with  some 
knowledge  of  primitive  customs  would  remember  the 
connection  between  water  and  fertility  and  would 
identify  this  custom  as  a jocular  survival  of  a magical 
rite. 

Many  of  the  games  and  pranks  played  at  Hallowe  ’en 
time  are  relics  of  very  ancient  rites.  The  bonfire,  for 
instance,  is  a relic  of  Druidism,  which  was  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  long  before  the  advent  of  Christianity.  The 
Druids  practised  human  sacrifice.  At  Hallowe’en  time, 
as  we  now  call  it,  they  would  make  great  fires  on  the 
tops  of  high  hills  all  over  the  country.  Human  beings 
were  thrown  into  these  fires  as  a sacrifice.  Some  of 
the  games  still  played  around  the  Hallowe’en  bonfire 
probably  hark  back  to  the  dim  era  of  this  cruel  re- 
ligion. Jumping  over  the  fire,  running  through  it  when 
it  begins  to  burn  low  and  other  pranks  of  the  same 
harmless  kind  are  probably  survivals  of  the  dark  and 
deadly  practices  of  the  Druids.  Strange  that  our  in- 
nocent bonfire,  or  “joy-fire”,  as  the  French  call  it, 
should  have  such  a sinister  origin. 
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Our  Christmas  festivities  are  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. Christmas  itself  was  originally  a pagan  fes- 
tival and  it  still  bears  some  marks  of  its  origin.  When 
Christianity  supplanted  the  pagan  religions,  the  rites 
associated  with  those  religions  were  not  necessarily 
suppressed.  They  were  sometimes  retained  and  given 
a new  meaning,  either  serious  or  jocular.  Christmas 
itself,  for  instance,  was  given  a new  and  serious  mean- 
ing. Some  of  the  rites  connected  with  it,  however, 
came  to  have  a purely  jocular  significance.  The  mistle- 
toe, for  instance,  was  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Druids 
and  a great  deal  of  serious  magic  centred  round  “the 
golden  bough”.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  everybody 
knows,  it  was  assigned  rather  a lighter  part  in  the 
Christmas  festivities. 

(2)  Symbolic  form.  Many  primitive  ideas  and 
practices  now  survive  in  symbolic  form.  One  illustra- 
tion will  suffice  to  show  what  this  means.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  primitive  custom  of  tying  a cord 
round  the  bride’s  waist  as  part  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. This  cord  magic  is  represented  among  our- 
selves by  the  wedding  ring.  The  difference  is  that 
the  ring  with  us  is  merely  a symbol,  while  the  cord 
with  the  primitive  is  a magical  instrument.  The  prim- 
itive man,  in  other  words,  believes  that  the  cord  actu- 
ally makes  himself  and  the  woman  one.  We  do  not 
quite  believe  that;  the  ring  rather  serves  to  express 
our  aspirations  and  ideals  about  marriage. 

Whether  the  practices  and  beliefs  have  been  re- 
tained in  jocular  or  in  symbolic  form,  the  new  form 
serves  a certain  purpose:  it  serves  to  disguise  them 
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and  to  hide  their  barbaric  origin.  In  short,  it  makes 
them  harmless.  One  is  reminded  of  a curious  sort  of 
performance  attributed  to  bees.  When  one  of  them 
dies  or  is  killed  in  the  hive,  the  body  is  promptly 
thrown  out ; it  must  not  be  left  to  pollute  the  clean  hive. 
There  is  a certain  snail  that  sometimes  crawls  into  the 
hive,  no  doubt  seeking  what  it  may  devour.  It  is 
promptly  stung  to  death.  The  bees  try  to  eject  the 
limp  body,  but  in  this  state  it  proves  too  large  for  the 
opening  of  the  hive.  What  is  to  be  done!  They  do  the 
next  best  thing.  They  cover  the  body  completely  with 
a coating  of  wax,  and  thus  insulated,  it  is  made  harm- 
less. Many  a slimy  thing  that  has  found  its  way  into 
the  human  hive  has  been  dealt  with  in  a manner  to 
render  it  inoffensive. 

(3)  Serious  form.  Nevertheless,  many  barbaric 
ideas  and  practices  survive  in  a starkly  serious  form; 
they  are  widely  accepted  and  acted  upon.  In  some 
cases,  they  constitute  pseudo-sciences  with  quite  elab- 
orate procedures  of  their  own.  Let  us  take  a few  typi- 
cal examples. 

The  belief  in  luck  is  a barbaric  survival.  The  savage, 
like  the  civilized  man,  is  much  concerned  to  ward  off 
harmful  events  and  bring  about  events  which  will 
benefit  him.  Consequently,  he  builds  up  an  elaborate 
system  of  precautions,  or  protective  magic,  as  it  is 
called.  When  he  puts  a comb  in  his  hair,  he  does  not 
do  so  for  reasons  of  beauty  or  utility;  he  does  it  to 
ward  off  sickness  and  accident.  So,  also  when  he  tat- 
toes  his  body  or  wears  a bangle  on  his  wrist:  his 
motive  is  magical. 
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This  kind  of  barbaric  magic  still  survives  in  the 
form  of  a belief  in  luck.  The  idea  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
do  certain  things  and  lucky  to  do  others,  unlucky  to 
set  out  on  a journey  on  one  day  and  lucky  to  set  out 
on  another,  that  certain  numbers  are  unlucky  and 
others  lucky,  and  hundreds  of  similar  ideas  about 
luck,  are  all  relics  of  a barbarous  age.  It  may  appear 
on  the  surface  as  if  very  few  civilized  people  really 
believe  in  such  ideas,  but  circumstances  occur  under 
which  it  becomes  clear  that  this  kind  of  barbarism  is 
still  widespread.  Whenever  a situation  appears  where 
the  issues  are  of  immense  importance  but  where  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing  how  things  will  turn  out,  men 
tend  to  fall  back  on  barbaric  practices  and  beliefs. 
Such  a situation  occurred  during  the  Great  War. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  to  be  struck  by  a bullet  was 
for  the  soldier  rather  an  important  question.  He  had, 
however,  absolutely  no  means  of  influencing  the  course 
of  bullets.  He  was  not  quite  civilized  enough  simply 
to  accept  the  fact  of  his  own  powerlessness  in  the  mat- 
ter; he  therefore  resorted,  as  most  men  resort  under 
such  circumstances,  to  magic.  The  result  was  a tre- 
mendous revival  among  the  soldiers  of  a belief  in  luck 
and  of  the  practice  of  wearing  a talisman  or  lucky 
object. 

The  most  important  instances  of  barbaric  survival 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pseudo-sciences  of  our  day.  The 
word  ‘pseudo’  means  ‘false’,  and  a pseudo-science 
means  certain  ideas  and  practices  which  claim  to  be 
scientific  but  which  have  in  no  case  been  actually 
tested  and  verified.  They  belong,  one  and  all,  to  the 
pre-scientific  age.  Some  of  them  belong  to  quite  prim- 
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itive  levels.  Most  of  them  have  one  thing  in  common : 
they  claim  to  enable  the  individual  to  foretell  the 
future.  It  is  natural  for  any  human  being  to  feel  a 
strong  curiosity  about,  his  own  future,  even  while  he 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  his  curiosity  in 
this  direction  cannot  be  satisfied.  This  very  curiosity, 
however,  may  lead  him  to  clutch  at  whatever  the 
pseudo-sciences  have  to  offer. 

Palmistry,  cup-reading  and  card-reading  are  three 
familiar  examples.  Palmistry  is  a pseudo-science  be- 
cause the  principle  it  is  based  on  (the  idea  of  a con- 
nection between  life  and  the  markings  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand)  has  never  been  conclusively  demonstrated  in 
a single  case.  Cup-reading  and  card-reading  are  bar- 
baric practices.  The  savage,  of  course,  has  neither 
cups  nor  cards,  but  he  has  his  own  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  mentality  that  makes  cup-reading  a flourish- 
ing idea  among  ourselves. 

Astrology  is  another  pseudo-science  that  dies  hard. 
It  belongs  to  pre-scientific  times.  Alchemy  and  astro- 
logy are  the  forerunners  of  the  genuine  sciences  of 
chemistry  and  astronomy.  While  chemistry  has  driven 
out  alchemy,  astronomy  has  by  no  means  succeeded 
in  driving  out  astrology.  The  reason  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  astrology  pretends  to  fore- 
cast the  personal  future  while  the  genuine  science  of 
astronomy  completely  disclaims  any  such  pretence. 
Although  astrology  does  not  belong  to  primitive  times 
— it  grew  up  much  later — it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  rests 
none  the  less  on  primitive  ideas  of  magic.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  planets  and  constellations  were 
first  observed  and  named — a proceeding  which  is  so 
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far  good  science.  There  next  grew  up  the  belief  that 
they  influenced  human  life — an  idea  for  which  there 
never  was  any  real  evidence.  The  final  step  was  to 
connect  this  influence  with  the  name  that  had  been 
given  to  the  planet  or  constellation  in  question.  We 
have  already  seen  that  such  a way  of  thinking  about 
a name  is  characteristic  of  primitive  man. 

In  connection  with  sickness,  magical  practices  can 
still  be  found  in  places  supposed  to  be  civilized.  The 
innumerable  “grandmother’s  cures”,  though  in  some 
cases  they  are  no  doubt  genuine  remedies  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  are  probably  in  most 
cases  mere  superstitions.  Some  very  barbaric  survi- 
vals of  savage  medicine  can  still  be  found — in  Canada, 
for  example.  Here  is  one.  A boy  is  dying  of  tubercu- 
losis. His  parents  call  in  the  old  woman  of  the  village 
who  is  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  special  medical  skill. 
Having  tried  one  cure  after  another,  she  decides  that 
the  case  is  desperate  and  she  prescribes  “the  cure  of 
the  two  hens”.  Two  hens  have  their  breasts  slit  open, 
and  the  patient’s  feet  are  inserted,  one  in  the  body  of 
each  live  hen.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  particu- 
lar “cure”  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  taken  from  the 
medicine  of  the  red-skin)  is  that  it  evidently  belongs 
to  a body  of  superstitious  ideas  connected  with  farm- 
yard fowl,  and  a much  older  body  of  superstitions  con- 
nected Avith  birds  generally.  There  are  many  such 
relics  of  barbaric  medicine  still  to  be  found  at  the  lower 
strata  of  civilized  society. 

Many  other  examples  of  barbaric  survivals  — 
dream-books,  ouija-boards,  mind-reading,  etc.,  etc., 
might  be  given,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  sIioav  that 
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civilization  always  drags  in  its  train  a heavy  load  of 
ideas  and  practices  which  are  quite  uncivilized.  It  is 
difficult,  no  doubt,  to  be  sure  as  to  how  far  some  of 
these  survivals  are  taken  seriously.  It  might  be  argued 
that  people  who  have  their  cups  read  are  only  indulg- 
ing in  a bit  of  harmless  fun.  At  the  same  time,  when 
one  finds  very  reputable  tea-rooms  maintaining  a ‘pro- 
fessional’ cup-reader  on  their  staffs,  it  is  permissible 
to  doubt  the  jocular  nature  of  the  practice. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  exact  status  of  these 
barbaric  survivals.  They  set  themselves  up  as  rivals 
to  true  science.  They  are  therefore  not  to  be  classed 
with  religion.  The  latter  concerns  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  the  world,  a mystery  which  science  does  not  try 
to  unravel  and  which  must  always  remain  a matter  for 
faith.  On  the  other  hand,  just  because  the  pseudo- 
sciences claim  to  be  forms  of  science,  we  are  entitled 
to  demand  proof  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
based.  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  say : 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  ’ 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

This  noble  sentiment  must  not  be  construed  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  credulous  to  believe  whatsoever  they  feel 
inclined  to  believe. 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  two  of  our  great- 
est authorities  on  the  subject  of  primitive  survivals 
(E.  B.  Tylor  and  Sir  J.  G.  Fraser)  believe  that  the 
existence  of  such  a mass  of  barbaric  survivals  under- 
neath the  surface  of  our  civilization  is  a menace  to 
that  civilization.  Man  has  known  real  science  for  only 
a few  hundred  years;  he  has  been  steeped  in  pseudo 
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or  magical  science  for  countless  generations.  Hence 
we  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  true  science  will 
finally  win  in  the  fight  against  the  imposter.  Barbaric 
ideas  which  have  long  been  considered  dead  may,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  revive,  with  the  result  that 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  arrested.  As  E.  B.  Ty- 
lor  expresses  it: 

“The  stream  of  civilization  winds  and  turns  upon  itself,  and 
what  seems  the  bright  onward  current  of  one  age  may  in  the 
next  spin  round  in  a whirling  eddy,  or  spread  into  a dull  and 
pestilential  swamp”. 

The  reason  why  the  stream  behaves  thus  is  that  it  is 
carrying  with  it  an  immense  debris  of  primitive  super- 
stitions. On  the  same  subject,  Sir  J.  G.  Fraser  ex- 
presses himself  thus : 

“Thus  while  the  avowed  creed  of  the  enlightened  minority 
is  constantly  changing  under  the  influence  of  reflection  and 
enquiry,  the  real,  though  unavowed,  creed  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  appears  to  be  almost  stationary,  and  the  reason  why 
it  alters  so  little  is  that  the  majority  of  men,  whether  they 
are  savages  or  outwardly  civilized  beings,  intellectual  progress 
is  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  The  surface  of  society, 
like  that  of  the  sea,  is  in  perpetual  motion ; its  depths,  like 
those  of  the  ocean,  remain  almost  unmoved.” 

The  situation,  then,  is  briefly  as  follows.  Man  is  by 
nature  a credulous  creature.  His  credulity  has  pro- 
duced, and  kept  alive  through  countless  generations, 
a vast  body  of  superstitions.  The  greatest  enemy  of 
these  superstitions  is  the  scientific  way  of  looking  at 
things,  a way  that  man  began  to  understand  clearly 
only  a few  hundred  years  ago.  This  way  has  far  less 
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appeal  for  the  masses  than  the  old  primitive  way. 
One  of  these  ways  must  go,  for  they  are  ways  that  will 
not  mix.  Bad  currency,  the  economists  say,  drives  out 
good.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  law  does  not  hold  in 
the  world  of  ideas. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1)  Make  two  columns,  one  headed  ‘science’  and  the  other 
‘pseudo-science’.  List  the  following  words  and  phrases  in  the 
column  to  which,  in  your  opinion,  each  rightfully  belongs : 
water-divining ; dream-books ; hypnotism ; effect  of  the  moon 
on  weather ; elixir  of  youth ; vitamin  D ; numerology ; sun- 
bathing for  health;  walking  under  a ladder;  lucky  number; 
the  evil  eye ; intelligence  testing ; irradiated  foods ; pasteuri- 
zation of  milk;  graphology;  weather-forecasting;  malign  in- 
fluence of  opals;  rain-making. 

Give  your  reason  or  reasons  for  your  decision  in  each  case. 

(2)  An  insurance  company  insures  Mr.  A for  $10,000. 
The  company  takes  a chance  that  Mr.  A.  will  live  for  a num- 
ber of  years;  otherwise,  it  loses  its  money.  Mr.  X puts  $1,000 
‘on  a horse’  and  takes  a chance  that  the  horse  will  win.  Does 
the  word  ‘chance’  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  two  cases? 

(3)  Here  is  an  extract  from  a speech  by  Mr.  A,  a believer 
in  telepathy:  “There  are  those  who  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  idea  of  telepathy.  They  tell  us  it  is  only  fit  for 
unreasonable  and  ignorant  folk.  I say  it  is  they  who  are  un- 
reasonable. Can  they  prove  that  such  a thing  does  not 
happen?  And  it  is  they  who  are  ignorant.  Have  they  never 
heard  of  the  radio,  which  enables  us  to  listen  to  a concert  a 
thousand  miles  away?  Have  they  never  heard  of  television, 
which  enables  us  to  see  what  is  happening  thousands  of  miles 
away?  And  if  sounds  and  pictures  can  come  to  us  over  the 
air,  why  should  thoughts  not  come  in  the  same  way”  ? 

Do  you  consider  Mr.  A’s  reasoning  sound?  Examine  it 
carefully. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Outlook  eor  Democracy 

We  have  now  some  idea  of  the  make-up  of  modern 
society  and  of  the  processes  that  go  on  in  it.  Indus- 
trialization has  created  new  and  pressing  problems. 
The  growth  of  nationalism  has  brought  its  own  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  New  groups  and  new  lines  of 
class  division  have  complicated  the  picture  still  fur- 
ther. New  ways  of  manipulating  public  sentiment 
have  put  deadly  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  mob 
leader  and  the  propagandist.  Underneath  all  lie  certain 
feelings  and  ideas  which  belong  to  the  savage.  It  is  in 
such  an  atmosphere  that  democracy  must  live  and 
grow. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  some  thinkers  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  it  will  survive.  Doubt  is  being 
widely  felt  and  freely  expressed  even  by  those  who 
would  like  to  believe  in  democracy  to  the  last.  In  this 
chapter,  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  main  forces 
working  against  democracy  and  try  to  judge  of  its 
chances  of  survival. 

The  most  remarkable  political  fact  of  to-day  is  the 
manner  in  which  certain  great  nations,  which  appeared 
for  a time  to  be  feeling  their  way  towards  a real  de- 
mocracy, have  suddenly  turned  round  and  set  up  that 
kind  of  government  which  stands  at  the  very  opposite 
pole  to  democracy — dictatorship.  We  refer  to  Italy 
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and  Germany.  Russia  is  in  rather  a different  position. 
It  does  not  repudiate  democracy  as  false  and  vicious ; 
it  claims  that  it  is  working  towards  the  right  kind  of 
democracy.  Italy  and  Germany  openly  repudiate  the 
whole  democratic  idea. 

These  two  modern  dictatorships  differ  from  dicta- 
torships of  the  past  in  rather  an  important  way.  In 
the  past,  the  power  of  the  dictator  was  frankly  based 
on  force.  It  was  both  secured  and  maintained  by  force. 
In  our  time,  Mussolini  may  be  said  perhaps  to  have 
seized  power  by  the  use  of  force,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  maintains  it  with  the  consent  of  the  vast 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  average  Italian 
does  not  think  of  him  as  a tyrant;  he  is  the  heaven- 
sent leader.  Hitler’s  case  is  even  more  interesting.  He 
could  well  claim  that  he  secured  his  power  by  fair 
democratic  methods ; he  was  elected  by  popular  vote. 
He  would  also  claim  that  he  maintains  it  with  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  German  people ; and,  in  the 
main,  he  would  be  right. 

The  modern  dictator,  or  autocrat,  as  we  may  call 
him,  has  ways  and  means  of  securing  and  holding 
power  that  were  not  available  to  autocrats  of  the  past. 
In  our  chapters  on  mob  mind  and  propaganda,  we  have 
seen  what  these  are.  The  modern  autocrat,  in  short, 
can  use  the  methods  of  democracy  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  matter  there.  The 
modern  autocracy  of  these  leaders  must  have  some- 
thing in  it  that  really  appeals  to  the  masses ; otherwise, 
their  support  would  be  short-lived.  To  explain  the 
situation  by  saying  that  the  German  and  Italian 
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masses  are  foolish  is  itself  merely  foolish.  We  must 
try  to  see  what  it  is  in  human  nature  that  welcomes 
this  kind  of  government.  We  shall  thus  discover  the 
forces  which  work  against  democracy. 

First,  there  is  the  need  for  security.  Fear,  as  already 
remarked,  causes  certain  animals  to  huddle  closely 
together.  It  is  apt  to  affect  human  beings  in  a some- 
what similar  way.  They  will  gather  round  anyone  who 
has  boldness  and  decision.  In  time  of  war,  democracy 
has  always  tended  to  give  place  to  autocracy.  During 
the  Great  War,  Britain  handed  over  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment to  a small  group  of  three  or  four  men.  The 
other  combatants  did  the  same.  At  such  times,  what 
the  people  demand  above  all  else  is  efficiency.  Simi- 
larly, in  times  of  great  economic  stress,  when  people 
feel  that  their  livelihood  is  threatened,  they  are  apt  to 
become  violently  impatient  with  the  slow  methods  of 
democratic  government  and  to  welcome  the  rapid,  de- 
cisive measures  which  only  an  autocrat  can  take.  “No 
matter  how  ’tis  done  so  it  be  done”,  is  the  motto  at 
such  times. 

To  the  need  for  security,  democracy  adds  the  need 
for  liberty.  “No  matter  how  badly  I am  governed  so 
long  as  I have  a say  in  the  governing”,  is  the  motto  of 
the  democrat.  The  fact  that  he  has  this  say  affects  the 
work  of  government  in  several  ways  which,  according 
to  the  critics  of  democracy,  are  bad.  To  take  one 
example : the  leader  of  the  party  in  power  in  a demo- 
cratic country  may  see  very  clearly  that  a particular 
measure  would  have  far-reaching  and  very  desirable 
consequences.  He  knows,  however,  that  his  political 
opponents  are  on  the  alert  to  misrepresent  what  he 
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proposes  and  procure  his  defeat.  He  knows  only  too 
well  how  easy  it  is  to  do  that.  He  therefore  drops  the 
measure.  An  autocrat,  the  critics  of  democracy  point 
out,  would  have  proceeded  with  it. 

Second,  there  is  the  need  for  hero-worship.  This 
rather  important  factor  is  not  usually  recognized.  We 
all  feel  admiration  for  the  man  who  does  bold,  spec- 
tacular things  and  imposes  his  will  on  great  masses  of 
his  fellows.  In  many  people,  the  feeling  may  take  the 
form  of  a sentiment  of  reverence  or  worship.  Many 
people  are  born  hero-worshipers;  they  must  always 
have  somebody  to  put  on  the  pedestal.  There  is  prob- 
ably a streak  of  that  in  all  of  us.  A certain  kind  of 
autocrat  satisfies  this  part  of  our  human  nature. 

Democracies  do  not  tend  to  produce  this  type  of  in- 
dividual. The  system  of  party  government  especially 
works  against  it.  One  section  of  the  press  will  present 
its  particular  idol  as  great  and  good,  far-seeing, 
courageous  and,  in  short,  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
qualities  which  men  revere.  Another  section,  however, 
is  describing  the  same  individual  as  mean  and  despic- 
able, crooked  and  self-seeking.  Hero-worship  does  not 
flourish  in  that  atmosphere.  It  would  seem  as  if  de- 
mocracies bring  out  another  feeling  which  is  also 
natural  to  us,  namely,  our  fear  of  exceptionally  able 
individuals.  As  a Frenchman  said  in  reference  to 
French  politics:  “The  moment  we  see  a politician  be- 
coming really  distinguished,  we  start  to  pull  him 
down.”  The  same  tendency  is  perhaps  present  in  all 
democracies.  Democracies,  it  has  been  said,  love 
mediocrities. 

Third,  there  is  the  appeal  of  the  romantic.  Hitlei 
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tells  the  Germans  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the 
true  descendants  of  the  greatest  race  on  earth,  the 
Aryan  race.  United  as  one  man  behind  their  leader 
and  mindful  of  the  great  destiny  which  is  rightfully 
theirs,  they  will  prove  irresistible.  In  like  manner, 
Mussolini  talks  in  glowing  language  about  Italy’s 
glorious  past,  preaches  the  doctrine  that  the  nation  is 
something  bigger  and  grander  than  the  individual,  and 
that  everything,  including  personal  life  and  happiness, 
is  subordinate  to  the  cause  of  national  greatness.  His- 
tory shows  that  such  romantic  ideas  of  self-sacrifice 
for  a great  and  vaguely  conceived  object  have  always 
fired  the  imagination  of  men.  One  thinks,  for  example, 
of  the  way  in  which  enthusiasm  has  been  stirred  by 
the  idea  of  the  White  Man’s  Burden. 

The  democrat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  inclined  to 
put  his  trust  in  cold  reason.  His  is  the  common-sense 
view  that  the  nation  exists  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  is  distrustful  of  vague,  romantic  language 
and  of  the  action  it  inspires.  Is  he  expecting  too  much 
of  human  nature  when  he  expects  it  to  be  coldly  reason- 
able all  the  time  in  matters  of  politics'?  Was  modern 
democracy  itself  always  a coldly  reasonable  doctrine? 
The  French  revolutionaries  might  be  said  to  have  put 
democracy  ‘on  the  map’;  but  they  did  it  not  by  cold 
reasoning,  but  by  a slogan  which  was  as  thrilling  as  it 
was  vague : Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  Friends  of 
democracy  to-day  are  still  hopeful  that  cool  reasoning 
and  hard  common-sense  will  yet  win  against  the  tactics 
of  the  dictators.  They  may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  it  will 
turn  out  that  the  friends  of  democracy  will  have  to 
resort  to  the  high-powered  propaganda,  the  singing; 
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parades,  flag-waving  and  mass  demonstrations  which 
the  enemies  of  democracy  have  used  with  snch  effect. 
Will  it  prove  impossible  to  interest  the  masses  in  poli- 
tics tmless  politics  is  turned  into  a show?  When  one 
thinks  of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  is  sunk 
in  commercialized  sport,  one  realizes  that  the  masses 
are  far  from  apathetic  if  appealed  to  in  certain  ways. 
Even  in  politics,  they  react  with  enthusiasm  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  politics  takes  on  the  character  of 
a boxing  match.  Must  it  always  be  so  f 

Fourth,  there  is  the  laziness  or  indifference  of 
human  beings : it  is  difficult  to  know  which  word  more 
correctly  describes  it.  As  we  have  just  suggested,  the 
average  man  is  anything  but  apathetic  in  certain  direc- 
tions. When  it  comes  to  the  handling  of  public  busi- 
ness, however,  the  matter  is  different.  Tie  wants  to 
have  a share  in  this — that  is  one  side  of  his  human 
nature,  the  side  to  which  democracy  appeals.  Another 
side  of  his  nature  finds  expression  in  the  formula: 
“Let  the  other  fellow  do  it”!  This  is  the  side  to 
which  autocracy  appeals.  Thinking  is  hard  work  and 
many  people  would  rather  have  it  done  for  them  than 
try  to  do  it  themselves.  When  the  study  of  public 
questions  is  left  “to  the  other  fellow”,  what  happens 
is  that  a few  people — not  always  the  best  people  by 
any  means — settle  those  questions  in  a way  that  suits 
themselves.  Such  a state  of  things  is  neither  good 
democracy  nor  good  autocracy;  it  has  the  defects  of 
both.  It  gives  some  point  to  the  jibe  that  the  people 
are  free  only  once  every  five  years — at  election  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  forces  working  against 
democracy.  Before  we  go  on  to  consider  what  can  be 
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done  about  the  situation,  let  us  note  a certain  weakness 
which,  we  are  told,  is  inherent  in  autocracy.  The  auto- 
crat, especially  the  modern  autocrat,  must  be  a very 
exceptional  individual.  Autocrats  die,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  Unlike  the  rest  of  us,  they  are  not  easily  replaced. 
Hence  the  regime  of  the  autocrat  is  likely  to  come  to 
an  end  with  the  autocrat  himself. 

This  is  true,  but  we  must  not  make  too  much  of  it. 
Fascist  Italy  to-day  has  an  arrangement  which  may  do 
something  towards  overcoming  this  difficulty.  The 
official  Fascist  party  is  composed  of  individuals  who 
probably  enjoy  Mussolini’s  confidence  in  considerable 
measure  and  who  certainly  are  drilled  in  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  Fascist  government.  When  the  time  comes, 
the  reins  of  government  can  be  seized  and  held  by 
anyone  in  this  group  who  has  the  courage  to  seize  them 
and  the  ability  to  hold  them.. 

We  have  said:  anyone  who  has  the  courage  and 
ability.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  one  respect  at 
least  the  situation  to-day  is  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  past.  Heretofore,  the  problem  of  finding  a suc- 
cessor to  a ruler  was  solved  by  promoting  the  next  of 
kin.  The  ruler’s  son  would  step  into  his  father’s  shoes. 
Nobody  thought  of  asking  whether  they  were  too  big 
for  him.  This  is  known  as  the  principle  of  legitimacy, 
and  history  shows  that  all  classes  in  the  state  were 
keenly  sensitive  about  it. 

In  Shakespeare’s  play,  King  Henry  VI  (pt.  2,  act  2, 
sc.  2),  the  Duke  of  York  takes  about  fifty  lines  to  set 
forth  the  details  of  his  family  history  in  order  to  prove 
to  his  confederates  that  his  claim  to  the  throne  is  just. 
They  are  planning  the  rising  known  as  the  Wars  of 
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the  Roses.  Why  all  the  palaver  about  his  line  of 
descent?  The  answer  is  that  in  those  days  no  king, 
however  good  and  strong  he  might  he,  could  be  sure  of 
holding  his  crown  if  his  subjects  looked  upon  him  as  a 
usurper.  Nothing  could  make  Queen  Elizabeth  so 
furious  as  the  suggestion  that  the  daughter  of  Ann 
Boleyn  had  no  title  to  the  throne.  She  knew  too  well 
that  her  crown  was  in  danger  if  that  idea  gained  cur- 
rency among  her  subjects.  The  London  populace  was 
outraged  by  the  crowning  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
Lady  Jane  Grey  in  place  of  the  cold  and  bigoted  Mary 
Tudor ; the  latter  was  the  legitimate  heir.  Many  other 
examples  could  be  given  to  illustrate  the  same  point. 
To-day,  this  feeling  about  the  right  to  rule  has  largely 
gone.  Its  disappearance  makes  things  easier  for  an 
upstart  dictator,  such  as  Hitler. 

Keeping  these  anti-democratic  forces  in  mind,  let  us 
now  ask  what  can  be  done  to  make  democracy  prevail 
against  them. 

The  main  hope  of  democracy  lies  in  education.  ‘Edu- 
cation’, however,  is  a wide  and  rather  vague  term.  The 
highly  skilled  mechanic,  or  the  man  who  spends  his  life 
pursuing  research  in  some  field  of  science  or,  again,  the 
girl  who  has  been  to  the  ‘finishing  school’  where  she 
has  acquired  certain  accomplishments  and  graces,  such 
as  playing  the  piano  and  behaving  correctly  at  a tea- 
party,  may  all  claim  to  have  been  educated.  The  edu- 
cation may  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  question 
before  us.  What  kind  of  education  are  we  thinking 
about  when  we  say  that  education  must  supply  the 
foundation  on  which  democracy  can  build?  Such  an 
education  must  have  certain  fairly  definite  results. 
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(1)  Knowledge. 

The  individual  must  be  given  some  idea  of  what 
men  have  already  learned  about  themselves  and  the 
world  they  live  in.  Otherwise,  he  will  be  as  putty  in 
the  hands  of  any  wild  enthusiast  or  any  impostor  who 
plays  upon  his  feelings.  He  will  love  heat  rather  than 
light.  Very  important  is  knowledge  about  civilized 
society  itself — how  it  has  grown  up  and  what  it  is  like 
now.  Earlier  democrats,  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  followers,  believed  that  if  you  put  a political 
problem  before  the  people,  explained  it  to  them  and 
asked  them  to  vote  on  it,  you  would  get,  on  the  whole, 
a fairly  intelligent  solution.  That  may  have  been  so 
in  Lincoln’s  day;  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  now. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  field  of  knowledge  is  so 
big  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  man  to  get 
even  a general  idea  of  it.  The  objection  has  point — 
the  field  of  knowledge  is  like  that.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  possible  to  give  the  individual  enough 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  do  two  things:  (a)  to 
choose  wisely  from  among  different  politicians ; to  de- 
tect the  self-seeker,  the  faddist,  the  ignoramus,  the 
bigot,  the  irresponsible  and  the  unscrupulous  person, 
and  other  undesirable  people  who  will  ask  for  his  sup- 
port; (b)  to  know  when  a question  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  referred  to  experts. 

The  second  point  is  of  crucial  importance.  Democ- 
racy has  not  yet  devised  a satisfactory  plan  for  making 
use  of  experts.  Making  the  right  use  of  experts 
simply  means  making  use  of  the  best  knowledge  at 
present  available  on  the  matter  under  consideration. 
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Many  political  questions  on  which  we  are  asked  to  vote 
are  really,  in  whole  or  in  part,  questions  for  the  expert. 
Many  questions  concerning  tariffs,  public  health,  edu- 
cation, national  defence  and  such  topics  are  of  this 
nature.  It  is  easy  to  give  examples  of  questions  which 
the  economist,  the  doctor  or  the  engineer  should  decide. 
Let  us  take  a case — rather  an  extreme  case — of  a dif- 
ferent kind  in  order  to  show  that  expert  opinion  might 
prove  of  value  in  very  unexpected  ways. 

Suppose  that  some  member  brings  into  the  legisla- 
ture a bill  to  legalize  “the  cure  of  the  two  hens”  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Even  a proposal  of  this  kind  can  lead  to  a great  deal  of 
talking  at  cross  purposes.  The  advocate  of  the  bill  will 
perhaps  point  to  instances  where  the  “cure”  was  fol- 
owed  by  recovery.  He  will  point  out  that  the  medical 
profession  has  no  alternative  cure  to  offer  and  that, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  heretofore  tried  to  discredit 
great  discoveries  when  they  were  first  announced — the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — for  example. 
The  really  important  fact  will  not  come  to  light.  What 
is  this  fact?  It  is  not  that  patients  dealt  with  in  this 
way  die  (or  recover).  That  really  proves  nothing. 
Nor  is  it  that  this  kind  of  treatment  is  quite  different 
from  anything  that  medical  practice  approves.  While 
that  tells  against  the  treatment,  it  is  not  conclusive. 
The  important  fact  is  that  this  kind  of  treatment  can  be 
shown,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  to  belong  to  a 
great  body  of  practices  which  represent  primitive 
magic.  If  this  fact  is  brought  to  light,  the  real  question 
to  be  decided  becomes  apparent.  It  is : do  we  wish  to 
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establish  by  law  the  medical  practices  of  the  jungle? 
To  put  the  question  in  that  way  is  to  answer  it. 

Making  use  of  experts  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  being  governed  by  experts.  Government  by  experts, 
which  has  often  been  advocated,  would  probably 
prove  a bad  arrangement.  The  expert  finds  it  difficult 
to  see  beyond  his  own  field.  His  training  is  apt  to  unfit 
him  for  the  broader  tasks  of  government.  A govern- 
ment composed  of  scientists  would  probably  try  to  deal 
with  human  beings  as  if  they  were  materials  in  a labor- 
atory. Although  a splendid  servant,  the  expert  might 
make  a very  bad  master. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  knowledge  to  democ- 
racy. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a people  may  elect  to 
remain  ignorant  and  still  insist  on  governing  itself 
according  to  the  light,  or  lack  of  light,  that  is  in  it.  It 
continues  to  be  a democracy,  at  least  in  appearance. 
The  point  is  that  such  a democracy  is  almost  certain 
to  do  things  which  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  idea  of 
democracy  and  in  this  way  it  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  that  form  of  government.  President 
Wilson  said  he  went  to  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Whether  this  result  was  achieved  or  not, 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  making  democracy 
safe  for  the  world. 

(2)  A Keen  Feeling  for  Liberty. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  and  how  can  education 
produce  it?  We  mean  a state  of  mind  which  makes  the 
individual  strongly  resent  being  treated  as  a mere 
puppet  as  if  he  had  no  feelings  or  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
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also  makes  him  hate  to  see  other  people  treated  in  that 
way.  Snch  a feeling  does  not  come  from  listening  to 
songs  and  speeches  about  liberty  or  from  reading 
about  great  men  who  fought  and  died  for  it.  These 
things  have  no  doubt  some  effect,  but  they  do  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  The  individual  must  be  trained 
by  personal  experience  of  the  democratic  way  of  doing 
things.  In  an  earlier  chapter,  we  pointed  out  that  the 
voluntary  associations  offer  a valuable  training 
ground.  Anyone  who  has  been  accustomed  to  having 
his  say  in  the  running  of  the  smaller  groups  is  not 
so  likely  to  be  docile  or  apathetic  in  the  larger  sphere 
of  politics. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  democratic  way  of 
doing  things.  Suppose  that  a trade  union  is  consider- 
ing the  question  of  running  a candidate  of  its  own  in  a 
forthcoming  election  and  the  various  locals  are  asked 
to  say  whether  they  think  that  this  should  be  done.  The 
members  in  the  town  of  X are  called  to  a mass  meeting, 
where  the  question  is  discussed.  There  is  disagree- 
ment. Some  members  are  definitely  against  the  pro- 
posal. They  point  out  that  they  can  exercise  more 
political  influence  in  the  end  by  refusing  to  take  the 
field  as  a distinct  party.  Their  candidate  will  stand 
little  chance  in  any  case,  and  they  will  lose  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  people  who  are  now  well  disposed  to 
them.  Other  members  are  definitely  for  taking  the 
step.  They  point  out  that  only  in  this  way  can  they  be 
sure  of  getting  something  done,  that  the  other 
parties  will  fool  them  as  they  have  always  done,  and 
more  to  the  same  effect.  Other  members,  again,  are 
hesitating  between  the  two  courses.  What  is  the  chair- 
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man  to  do?  He  may  put  the  matter  to  a vote.  That 
is  so  far  good  democracy,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  It  will 
leave  the  minority  with  the  feeling  that  it  has  simply 
been  defeated.  It  will  force  the  doubtful  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  good  chairman  will  try  to  avoid 
that  state  of  things. 

He  suggests  that  the  meeting  appoint  a committee  to 
look  more  carefully  into  the  question  and  to  make  a 
recommendation.  He  sees  to  it  that  the  different 
groups  into  which  the  question  has  divided  the  meeting 
are  represented  on  the  committee.  The  members  of 
this  committee,  of  course,  may  not  be  able  to  agree  on 
a recommendation.  In  that  case,  things  are  no  farther 
forward.  What  often  happens,  however,  is  that  the 
members  of  such  a committee  begin  to  see  each  other ’s 
point  of  view  as  a result  of  the  more  careful  discussion 
which  a committee  makes  possible.  The  result  is  that 
they  reach  a decision  which  does  not  exactly  repre- 
sent the  view  of  either  side,  but  it  is  the  decision  which 
is  most  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  seeing  that  neither 
side  can  get  its  own  way  entirely.  They  decide,  let  us 
say,  to  recommend  that  a candidate  be  run  in  only  one 
or  two  constituencies  as  an  experiment  and  that  the 
future  action  of  the  union  be  guided  by  what  that  ex- 
periment seems  to  show.  The  committee  unanimously 
recommends  this  policy  and  it  is  adopted.  By  trying 
to  please  everybody,  you  please  nobody,  says  an  old 
proverb.  Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  it 
is  better  to  have  everybody  mildly  dissatisfied  than  to 
have  .one  group  particularly  well  pleased  and  the 
others  feeling  that  they  do  not  count. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  hope  that  really  big  questions 
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— international  questions,  for  example — can  ever  be 
settled  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  above  para- 
graph? It  would  seem  that  we  have.  The  following 
are  paragraphs  taken  from  Saturday  Night,  March  6, 
1937 : the  author  is  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  and  they 
refer  to  the  International  Joint  Commission,  which 
was  set  up  in  1909  to  deal  with  difficult  boundary  ques- 
tions arising  between  Canada  and  the  United  States : 

“The  character  of  the  Commission  is  as  unusual  as  its  juris- 
diction. It  consists  of  six  members,  three  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  three  by  the  King  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Canadian  Government.  It  contains  no 
umpire  drawn  from  outside  sources.  The  six  Commissioners 
were  expected  to  find  a solution  of  their  problems  without  de- 
pending upon  a casting  vote,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Bryce  was  justified.  They  believed  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  three  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
Americans  and  three  intelligent  and  fair-minded  Canadians 
to  get  together  all  the  facts  in  a particular  matter,  then  sit 
down  around  a table  and  reach  a conclusion  that  would  be 
reasonable  and  just  to  all  the  interested  parties,  whether  they 
were  citizens  of  Canada  or  of  the  United  States.  And  that  is 
what  happened.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Commission 
has  disposed  of  a wide  variety  of  problems,  involving  always 
the  interests  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  involv- 
ing in  a number  of  cases  very  large  investments,  and  some- 
times affecting  the  welfare  and  even  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Canadians  and  Americans.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  has 
never  yet  failed  to  reach  a conclusion  that  was  fair  and  reason- 
ably satisfactory  to  the  people  directly  concerned,  and,  which 
surely  is  more  remarkable,  its  decisions  in  practically  every 
case  have  been  unanimous.” 

Mr.  Elihu  Root  and  Lord  Bryce  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  that  Commission.  After  observing  it  at 
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work  for  many  years,  the  former  was  able  to  say  that 
the  work 

“is  a signal  illustration  of  the  true  way  to  preserve  peace — 
by  disposing  of  controversies  at  the  beginning  before  they 
have  ceased  to  be  personal  and  nations  have  become  excited 
and  resentful  about  them” ; 

and  the  latter  could  say: 

“The  creation  of  the  International  Commission  was  one  of 
the  best  things  done  in  our  time  for  peace  and  goodwill 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  U.S 

There  is  one  further  point  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  feeling  for  liberty.  In  one  very  important 
part  of  life,  the  experience  of  the  average  man  is  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  tends  to  foster  a feeling  for 
liberty  and  an  interest  in  politics.  This  is  the  voca- 
tional part — work.  The  vast  majority  of  our  voters 
are  earning  their  livings  under  conditions  not  unlike 
those  of  military  discipline.  They  are  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  making  of  which  they  have  no 
voice  whatsoever.  When  liberty  plays  so  small  a part 
in  a thing  which  touches  them  so  closely  as  their  daily 
work,  they  are  not  likely  to  develop  a keen  feeling  for 
it  in  the  more  remote  and  impersonal  matters  of  poli- 
tics. 

Furthermore,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on 
poverty,  too  many  individuals  are  haunted  by  a feeling 
of  economic  insecurity.  They  live  in  daily  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs.  A feeling  for  liberty  can  hardly  grow  in 
such  minds.  There  is  only  room  for  anxiety  about 
security. 

It  may  not  be  at  all  easy  to  find  a way  out  of  such 
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difficulties.  Some  progressive  firms  have  experimented 
with  the  idea  of  giving  their  workmen  a voice  in  the 
management  of  the  firm.  The  experiment  is  in  the 
right  direction,  so  far  as  training  for  democracy  is 
concerned.  It  may  prove  difficult  and  perhaps  im- 
possible under  our  present  system  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  on  any  large  scale.  The  fact  will  still  remain 
that  the  spirit  of  democracy  cannot  come  to  full  frui- 
tion in  politics  if  it  is  thwarted  and  repressed  in  other 
important  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

(3)  A Political  Conscience. 

As  democracy  is  now,  an  election  means  for  too 
many  people  simply  a chance  to  get  something  for 
themselves  or  their  districts.  The  fate  of  a candidate 
depends  on  whether  he  is  willing  to  promise  them  the 
local  culvert  or  the  home-town  bridge.  If  an  election 
becomes  merely  a scramble  for  local  gains,  the  bad 
type  of  politician  will  drive  out  the  good.  A political 
conscience  means  that  the  individual  must  be  willing 
(a)  to  take  an  interest  in  social  questions  which  do  not 
affect  him  directly;  (b)  to  vote  for  the  man  he  knows 
to  be  the  best — even  though  he  may  stand  to  gain  some- 
thing personally  by  voting  for  somebody  else;  (c)  to 
be  willing  to  put  the  satisfaction  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  before  his  personal  satisfaction  in  matters  of 
public  policy;  that  is,  more  shortly,  not  to  be  merely 
obstructive.  The  first  and  second  points  explain  them- 
selves. The  third  may  be  illustrated  as  follows. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a wrong  type  of  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  of  which  we  spoke  two  or 
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three  pages  back.  How  does  he  behave?  He  has  given 
careful  thought  (as  he  believes)  to  the  problem  in  ad- 
vance. He  thinks  he  has  seen  the  light.  He  comes  to  the 
meeting  with  his  mind  made  up.  He  rises  and  presents 
his  view.  From  then  on,  he  is  concerned  only  to  defend 
it  from  all  criticism.  Criticism  of  a view  which  has  been 
given  so  much  careful  thought  and  is  so  manifestly 
right  can  be  due  to  nothing  but  perversity  or  stupidity. 
He  begins  to  throw  out  hints  about  people  who  are  lack- 
ing in  horse  sense.  Finally,  he  sits  back — the  strong 
silent  man — and  takes  no  further  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. With  such  an  individual  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing except  vote  him  down.  He  lacks  democratic 
breeding. 

Finally,  we  are  faced  with  the  question : Can  educa- 
tion develop  in  the  masses  those  qualities  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking?  The  answer  must  be:  we  do  not 
know.  It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
school  education  alone  cannot  do  it;  other  influences, 
as  we  have  shown,  must  be  brought  to  bear.  Can  the 
school  and  the  other  influences  together  achieve  the  de- 
sired result?  If  they  can,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
other  form  of  government  can  in  the  end  prevail 
against  democracy.  If  they  cannot,  civilized  society 
will  probably  settle  down  at  last  to  some  form  of  auto- 
cracy or  oligarchy,  government  by  an  individual  or  by 
a group. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  another  possibility  we  can- 
not overlook.  Man  may  destroy  the  civilization  it  has 
taken  so  long  and  cost  such  painful  efforts  to  create. 
We  are  too  prone  to  think  that  progress  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue, as  if  by  some  law  of  nature,  in  spite  of  all  the 
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errors  men  may  make  in  the  ordering  of  their  affairs. 
We  believe  we  shall  muddle  through — and  forward. 
We  have  no  right,  however,  to  take  so  much  for  grant- 
ed. It  is  far  more  likely  that  we  must  pay  for  our  mis- 
takes and  must  earn,  by  hard  work  and  wise  planning, 
all  the  progress  we  make.  There  are  many  thoughtful 
people  to-day  who  fear  that  we  are  in  danger  of  miss- 
ing the  road  to  better  things  and  who  believe  that,  if 
the  nations  of  the  world  allow  themselves  to  be  led  into 
further  disastrous  wars,  we  may  yet  find  civilization 
crashing  in  ruins  about  us  and,  of  course,  bringing 
democracy  and  all  other  ideals  down  with  it.  Such  a 
calamity  would  throw  man  back  to  another  ice-age — an 
ice-age  of  the  mind — which  would  destroy  everything  he 
had  so  far  achieved.  There  would  be  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  1 try  again  ’ and  make  a painful  new  begin- 
ning with  the  long  labour  of  building  up  once  more  the 
civilization  he  had  wrecked  with  his  own  blundering 
hands. 
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